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PREFACE 



Political thought may be broadly identified as thought about power formulated 
m a prescriptive rather than a descriptive vein: how should power be distrib- 
uted, to what uses should it be put? Of power there are innumerable types, but 
political thought is primarily concerned with just one: that exercised by the 
governmental agency above the level of family, village, and tribe that we know 
as the state. It is however difficult to think about the state without attention to 
the social order on which it rests, and it is quite impossible to do so without 
considering its relationship with other organizations coordinating human 
activities above the domestic and local levels. Of such organizations there are 
many today, some nationwide and others international or global, but in a 
medieval context they were few and far between. Most associations in those 
days were local, and usually kin-based. Coordinating people's activities above 
the level of village or kin was difficult due to slow means of communication, 
poverty, local diversity, and lack of trust. It could be done by force: this was the 
typical manner in which the state established itself. But it could also be done, 
or assisted, by religion, which offered a common idiom, shared ideals and 
trust, and which was accordingly the main source of organization transcend- 
ing locality and kin apart from the state. In the Islamic world it was originally 
the source of the state itself. 

In part for this reason, the political thought of medieval Islam is diffi- 
cult to understand for a modern Western reader. One might fondly have 
assumed political thought to be a subject open to discussion at a high level 
of generality, for what could be more universal than power and the problems 
it begets? But as everyone knows, it is in fact highly context-bound, and that 
of the Muslims seems to a novice to be based on a particularly odd set of 
premises. It also appears to come m a particularly heavy encrustation of 
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strange-sounding names. The aim of this book is to make it intelligible to 
those who cannot get their minds around it, and to advance the under- 
standing of those who already know what it is about. It is addressed to 
Western students of Islamic history, historians of adjacent periods and 
places (notably the classical world and medieval Europe), and, optimistically, 
the general public; and wherever possible, it asks questions of the type that 
preoccupy Western readers, in order to move from the familiar to the unfa- 
miliar. It is devoted to political thought in the broad sense, not just theory, 
and tries to bring out the tacit assumptions and unspoken premises without 
which one cannot understand the edifice of explicit theory on top. Some 
very general knowledge of classical and European history is presumed (for 
example, I do not take it upon myself to explain who Alexander the Great 
or Louis XVI were), but no knowledge of Islamic history is required, though 
it would certainly be an advantage. All concepts have been glossed, and all 
persons, events, and historical developments have been identified or summa- 
rized (or so at least I hope) on first encounter and/or in the index, which 
doubles as a glossary. I do take the liberty of addressing specialists m the 
footnotes, but non-specialist readers are free to skip them. Though readers 
with some background knowledge will find the book much easier than those 
with none, it should be accessible to all. 

Some conventions may be noted here. First, where double dates are given in 



the form 290/902?., the first figure refers to the Muslim c 


alen 


lar and the sec- 


ond to the Christian. Muslim years usually begin in on 


Ch 




continue into the next: continuation is indicated by 'f. 


, foi 


example, 90if. 


stands for the relevant parts of 902 and 903. When only 




date is given, it 


refers to the Christian calendar unless the contrary is spec- 


fled 


Secondly, 1 have 


opted for the term "medieval', which some readers may ci 


slikc 


, because it can 


be used of both the Muslim world and the Latin West an 


d be 


rause 'the form- 


ative period' does not yield an adjective. The centuries 




ed in this book 


were not of course in the middle of anything, but the s 




is true of their 


counterparts in the West: in both cases, the 'middle ages' 




•eally the begin- 


ning. Thirdly, when I translate passages, referring the reac 


er t( 


> both the origi- 



translation, though it is often a modified version of it. I only follow other 
translators faithfully where no reference to the original text is given. Finally, 
though this is not a matter of conventions, I feel I must apologize for the inor- 
dinate number of references to publications of my own. Originally, the book 
was meant to be a short textbook codifying existing knowledge. There proved 
to be insufficient knowledge for that purpose, however, and as the book tin ned 
into a project of research, it inevitably came to build 011 earlier work of mine. 
I also wrote a fair number of articles on the way with the express purpose of 
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being able to refer to them instead of cluttering the book with details. This 
may not mollify the reader, but all 1 can say is that 1 sympathize. 

I should like to thank Maroun Aouad for much help and encouragement 
when I ventured into the alien field of falsafa, and also for making me look 
at the rhetorical works, more often than not supplying xeroxes along with the 
references and patiently answering questions of every kind. To Mohsen 
Ashtiany I am indebted for help with Persian matters (along with my share of 
his delectable wit). I am also grateful to him, Tamima Bayhom-Daou, 
Anthony Black, Bernard Haykel, Carole Hillenbrand, Stephen Menu, and 
Lennart Sundelin for comments on the book, or parts of it, in various stages 
of completion, to Firuza Abdullaeva for finding the illustration on the cover, 
and to Michael Cook for characteristically helpful and incisive comments on 
what was meant to be the final draft. I must also extend further thanks to 
Carole Hillenbrand, who put the idea of writing this book into my head and 
graciously waited the many years it took me to complete it. 



Patricia Crone 
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THE BEGINNINGS 



CHAPTE R 
1 



THE ORIGINS OF GOVERNMENT 



How did medieval Muslims think that humans had come to live under govern- 
ment? Differently put, how did they explain the origin of the state? The short 
answer is that they did not normally see government as having developed at all, 
but rather as having existed from the start. It is worth examining this answer 
in greater detail, however, for it brings out some of the most basic assumptions 
behind their political thought. It is to such fundamental concepts and ideas 
that this chapter is devoted. 

Terminology 

The word 'state' in modern parlance refers sometimes to a set of governmen- 
tal institutions which constitute the supreme political authority within a given 
territory (as when we grumble about the state and wish that it would wither 
away) and sometimes to a society endowed with such institutions, that is a 
politically organized society or polity (as in the expression 'nation state'). In 
the question of how the state originated, the emphasis is on the agency, but the 
two meanings are closely related. Medieval Muslims had no word for states in 
either sense, however. They saw themselves as governed by persons rather than 
institutions and would speak of a ruler, such as a caliph {khalifa) or king 
(malik), where we speak of the state in the first sense of the word; and they 
would identify the society of which the ruler was in charge as a nation [annua) 
or a religious community (nulla), where we speak of states in the second sense 
of the word. (The term kbitafa, caliphate, only referred to the caliph's office, 
not to his polity, though modern scholars freely use the word in both senses.) 
The Muslims did pick up from their Greek forebears the habit of describing a 
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politically organized society as a city (Greek polis). They did not know that 
Greek cities had once been states themselves and that this was how the habit 



had originated. They simply contii 


ued it by using the woi 


d madlna in the 


same way that their counterparts ii 


Europe would use civit 


is, as a term for 


polities of any kind, in a close appro 


<imation to the modern v 


rard 'state' in the 


second sense. But mndlna m the sens 


e of polity was a fairly ai 


cane usage in the 



Muslim world, confined to the philosophers and the few who read them. To 
everyone else, it just meant a city in the plain sense of the word. 

The concept of the state as an impersonal institution emerged in Europe 
from the sixteenth century onwards and eventually passed to the Middle East. 
In the nineteenth century the Muslims gave it the Arabic name of dawla (Per- 
sian dowhit, Turkish denied), and this is now the standard word in the Middle- 
East for a state in both senses of the word. In pre-modern usage, however, 
dawla meant a turn of fortune (and of the stars m then- spheres) and thus the 
era in which a particular dynasty held sway rather than the governmental insti- 
tutions or the polity of which it was in charge. 1 But though the pre-modern 
Muslims lacked the concept of the state, they certainly had governmental insti- 
tutions which conform roughly (if rarely precisely) to the modern definition of 
states m the first sense of the word and which held sway in units that we would 
identify as states in the second sense. How then did they explain their origin? 

Adam and Eve 

When medieval Muslims pondered the question why government exists, they 
formulated their answer m functional terms: rulers performed such and such 
roles for which there was a need thanks to the nature of human beings (see 
below ch. 17). They rarely addressed the historical question how rulers had 
•developed or when they had first appeared, but it is clear from their creation 
myth that they did not share the medieval Western view of government as a 
secondary development of human history rooted in the Fall. They tacitly 
assumed government had existed even before the creation of mankind. 

The relevant part oi their creation myth may be summarized as follows. 
When God had created heaven, earth, the angels, and the jinn (i.e. spirits). He 
created IblTs (the future devil), who was the first to receive power (nnilk). 1 God 
made him ruler and governor of lower heaven and earth, as well as keeper of 
Paradise, or, according to another version, He made him judge among the//??;;, 
who were the first inhabitants of earth and who had kings, prophets, religious 



For abbreviations, s, e the bibliography. 
1 . CI'. Lewis, Polilicil / ./)!t;;/Js;(', ehs 1 -;. 
z. Thus Tab., i, 78.10. 
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faith, long life, and blessings 111 abundance. The /;'?;?? grew wicked and caused 
corruption on earth, whereupon IblTs sent an arm)' against them and defeated 
them, which made him haughty; others say that IblTs was a captive taken by an 
army of angels sent against them by God and that he became haughty because 
he grew up among the angels as a result of his capture; or, according to another 
version, IblTs was so successful a nidge among the /'?'?;?? that he grew haughty 
and started fighting them. In any case, God knew that IblTs was growing 
haughty and created Adam to bring out his true colours. IblTs duly refused to 
bow down to Adam, whereupon he was cast into the lowest Hell. God then cre- 
ated Eve, but she was subverted by IblTs in the form of a snake and both she 
and Adam ate of the forbidden fruit, whereupon they were expelled from 
Paradise. Eve was punished with menstruation, pregnancy, childbirth, and stu- 
pidity; Adam accidentally brushed his head against heaven when he fell to 
earth (they do not simply walk out of Paradise in the Muslim version), and so 
he became bald; both suffered the indignity of having to defecate: Adam wept 
when he smelt the stench. But above all, they lost their freedom from work: 
they and their descendants now had to do all the "irksome ploughing, plant- 
ing, irrigating, reaping, threshing, milling, kneading, spinning, weaving and 
washing" which they had been spared 111 Paradise.' This was the crucial way in 
which the Fall affected the human condition. There was no forfeiture of 
immortality Humans die! not become more sinful than they had been from the 
start either, and human history did not turn into a story of Paradise lost and 
regained. In fact, many scholars denied that the Paradise from which Adam 
and Eve were expelled was identical with that in which God's righteous 
servants would eventually find themselves."' 

Their fall notwithstanding, Adam and Eve continued to live a sub- 
Paradisical existence. Adam was God's deputy {khalifa) on earth (ch Q. 2:50), 
where he had been given power and authority (mnlk wa-snlt/ni). Both he and 
his son Seth were also prophets through whom God revealed His law. When 
Adam died, he passed the leadership (nydsa) to Seth, and thereafter each leader 
passed his deathbed instructions (wnsiyyii) to his successor along with "the 
political governance and management of the subjects under his control" 
(stydsat al-nndk iva-tadlnr man iabta yadaybi win ni'iyyalibi)." They lived a life 
of religious purity and piety, spending their time in worship of God without 
any impure thoughts or feelings of envy, hatred, or greed/' 

3. R1S, ii, Z2.9 = Goodman, Case, 73; Tab., 1, 103, 12.9. For the antecedents of this idea, 
see below, note 10. 

4. Cf. Mawardi, A' lam nl-iiiihiitcictt, jftf,; Ibn Babawayh, I'thful, 1 to - Si (ch. ay). 

5. Tab., i, 165.1. 

6. Thus YT, i, 5 (closely following the account in the Synac Cave of Treasures). 
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But when Cain killed Abel, he left the sub-Paradisical mountain on which 
Adam had settled to live somewhere else, where his descendants became 
'despots and Pharaohs' {jababira iva-farcfina), that is, godless tyrants. 7 They 
invented musical instruments and took to entertaining themselves with music, 
wme-drmking, and sexual promiscuity. This caused an ever-growing number of 
Serb's descendants to leave the sacred mountain in order to join the fun. Enoch, 
alias Idris, and his son Methuselah both fought holy war against the Cainites 
and enslaved some of them, but to no avail: hardly any of Seth's descendants 
were left on the mountain by Noah's time, so God sent the Flood and wiped 
out the entire sinful lot. After the Flood, Noah's sons dispersed to become the 
ancestors of mankind as we know it. 

The fundamental assumption behind these accounts is that all the power in 
the universe and all the physical and moral laws by which it is regulated reflect 
the same ultimate reality, God. God rules in the most literal sense of the word, 
appointing rulers, governors, judges, and deputies and ordering armies to be 
sent against insubordinate subjects. Divine government has always been and 
always will be, and it must necessarily manifest itself as government on earth. 
Adam represents the fullness of God's power on earth, and both the Sethians 
and the Cainites are envisaged as living in politically organized societies, as are 
the jinn who preceded them. Contrary to what medieval Christians said, coer- 
cive government did not develop among humans as a result of the Fall. All 
God's created beings were subject to His government, directly or through inter- 
mediaries, whether they sinned or not, and divine government was certainly 
coercive. Of course God would not need to use violence against His subjects if 
they would obey, but all have a tendency to rebel, for reasons which the myth 
leaves unexplained; there is nothing special about humans in this respect: God 
sent armies against unruly jinn long before humans had been created. Disobe- 
dience, ma c siya, is the Muslim word for what the Christians call sin, and the 
archetypal act of disobedience is IblTs' refusal to bow down to Adam, not 
Adam and Eve's eating of the forbidden fruit, which only plays a limited role 
in the Muslim explanation of the human condition and none at all in the 
Muslim account of the origin of states. 

Right and wrong government (imama and mulk) 

Government was an inescapable feature of the universe. But not all government 
was right, and sin certainly played a role in its corruption. The key event 
here is Cain's murder of Abel. Having killed his brother, Cain left Adam's 



7. Tab., i, 167.14. 
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community to found one of his own, in which his descendants came to be 
ruled by godless tyrants. As we have seen, the creation myth calls them jababira 
wa-farcfina, despots and Pharaohs. Another word for such rulers was muluk 
(sing, malik), kings. Either way, they were rulers who seized power for their 
own aggrandizement rather than the execution of God's will, turning God's 
slaves (that is, human beings) into slaves of their own and using their power for 
the satisfaction of private interests rather than the fulfilment of collective 
needs. 

To call a man a king was not necessarily to denounce him. A malik was 
simply somebody who lorded it over others, especially one who did so sitting 
on a throne and wearing a crown. You could describe a ruler as a king in neu- 
tral or flattering terms, but in the first centuries of Islam you could only do so 
as long as you were speaking in a secular vein. As far as religious language was 
concerned, the only being to whom you could legitimately apply the awesome 
titles of king (malik) and despot (/abbdr) was God. One could not question the 
overweening power of ultimate reality, but it was both presumptuous and 
rebellious for humans to claim such power for themselves, and those who did 
so merely branded themselves as kings in the sense of impious tyrants. Yet claim 
it often did: the despots of the Cainites were wiped out 111 the Hood, but they 
reappeared in Pharaonic Egypt, to be followed by Cheek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Persian, Indian, and many other kings. The vast majority of humans had been, 
and continued to be, governed by wrongful rulers of this kind. 

There was also another form of corruption, though it does not appear m 
the creation myth. After the Flood some people stopped having government 
altogether, as the Muslims knew from their own history: Islam had originated 
in a stateless society. The Muslims took no pride in this aspect of their past, at 
least not when they were religious scholars, s lor 111 their view the absence of 
government m pre-Islamic Arabia reflected the failure of the pagan Arabs to 
acknowledge God. As pagans, the Arabs had lived m jdbiliyya, ignorance and 
barbarism, not in a state of aboriginal freedom and equality such as that which 
the Greeks and their Western epigones were apt to impute to tribal peoples. 
"Without recognition of God's sole government there could be no proper 
relations among people, only tyranny or anarchy, with all the bloodshed, 
arbitrariness, and immorality that both implied. 

Adam embodied the alternative to tyranny and anarchy alike. His leader- 
ship had been imama, religious and political leadership in accordance with 
God's will. As khalifat alldh ft 'l-ard, God's deputy on earth, he had dispensed 
God's law among his offspring as they multiplied. This was what government 



8. For the attitude of specialists 111 tribal lore, sec below, 168 f. 
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should be and what it had remained among the Scthians down to the Flood. 
Thereafter right government had existed only sporadically, but it had been 
restored to the world by Muhammad, the prophet who founded the Muslim 
polity, and it had been maintained (according to most Muslims) by his imme- 
diate successors, the first caliphs in Medina. It was their time which consti- 
tuted the golden age. As always, proper government was coercive. Like Adam's 
successors, Muhammad and the first caliphs had used institutionalized vio- 
lence: they imposed penalties, suppressed revolts, and conducted campaigns 
against infidels. But they always did so in accordance with God's law; their 
coercive power was wielded only against evil-doers. This was the essence of 
good government, and it was such government, not a pre-political stage of 
alleged freedom and equality, that the most Muslims hankered for and hoped 
to restore. 

The law (shar c , shanty 

As the ruler of the universe, God issued laws. Adam had received a set of them; 
so had later prophets, most recently Muhammad, whose version was final. Liv- 
ing in accordance with God's law was the essence of religion. In the early cen- 
turies it was practically all there was to religion. There soon came to be so 
much more to it that some would have liked to jettison the law altogether, 
much as the early Christians had clone; but it remained the heart of Islam in all 
its forms. 9 The word shaf was often used to mean revealed religion in general. 

What medieval Muslims regarded as law included much that modern stu- 
dents have trouble recognizing as such. A traditional handbook of Islamic law 
will start with the ' ' ibadat, 'acts of service/worship', 1 " that is to say the five 
daily prayers, the month of fasting, the annual alms tax, and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca once (or more) in a lifetime for those who were capable of making it. 
Dietary law (rules about permissible and prohibited food and drink) also 
formed part of the c ibadat, though its positioning in the lawbooks was 
unstable. None of this is law to a modern Westerner. 

Next, the manuals moved on to the nnfamalat, 'mutual dealings', meaning 
people's relations with one another. Here they regulated marriage, divorce, 

y.Cf. below, ch. 15. 

10. In the ancient Near East it was by labour services thai humans did the will of the 
gods, who had created them as their slaves 111 order to save themselves the trouble of procur- 
ing their own food and housing. (From the dawn of history in Mesopotamia, it was unremit- 
ting hard work that people saw as the distinguishing feature of human, or at least civilized, 
life.) This is the ultimate root of the Christian concept of worship as 'liturgy' (from 
leilourgia, public service or works) and the Muslims concept of it as 'ibadat. 
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inheritance, slavery and manumission, commerce, torts, crimes, war, taxation, 
and more besides, all of which the modern Westerner instantly recognizes as 
law on the grounds that rules of this type are enforced by the authorities. But 
the c ibadat might also be enforced by the authorities (attending Friday prayer 
or fasting in Ramadan was not a matter of choice). Conversely numerous rules 
counted as law even though they lacked this feature, for the law extended into 
areas such as filial piety, the proprieties of clothing, behaviour at funerals, how 
to greet non-Muslims, and other matters that a modern Westerner would treat 
as purely moral, or as mere eticpiette (and which in fact were not usually cov- 
ered in the legal manuals, but rather in separate works). What distinguished a 
law from other rules was not that it could be enforced by the authorities, but 
rather than it defined the moral status of an act in the eyes of God. The key 
question to which the law provided answers was how far doing something 
would assist or impede the journey to salvation, not whether it was allowed or 
forbidden in the here and now. Assessing the moral status of human acts was 
the work of the jurists [fuqabif). They classified human acts as either forbid- 
den or permitted, and, within the latter category, as disapproved, indifferent, 
commendable or obligatory, trying to work out God's view of them on the 
basis of the Qur'an and statements by the Prophet, plus some subsidiary 
sources. It was permitted to repudiate a wife, provided that the rules were fol- 
lowed, but it was not commendable; it was commendable to free a Muslim 
slave, but it was not obligatory; it was normally indifferent whether one wore 
this type ol clothing or that, provided that the rules of modesty were satisfied 
and no silk was worn by men, and so on. The jurists did take an interest in how 
far the moral assessments should be backed by coercive power, but it was to 
God and His Prophet as represented in the here and now by the jurists that the 
law owed its authority, not to the rulers. 

Prophethood (nubuwwn) 

God revealed His laws to mankind by means of prophets. Adam, the first man 
on earth, was not just an imam but also a prophet, and the same was true of 
Muhammad. Prophets play a key role in Islamic political thought. 

A prophet {nabT) was a human being through whom God communicated 
with mankind, or more commonly with some subdivision of it (usually a peo- 
ple). He was not primarily someone who could predict the future, though he 
might be able to do that too; rather, he was a transmitter of God's wishes." 



1 1 . Predictive abilities came to be regarded as one of the W'avs in which the line of 
transmission was authenticated. 
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Such mouthpieces were required because humans no longer knew God directly, 
as they had done in Paradise, and as the angels still did. Cut off from God, 
humans would corrupt His religion and government until nothing remained of 
either, but in His mercy God would respond by sending them a prophet to 
inform or remind them of the true way. Every time God selected a person for 
prophethood {nubuwwa), a window onto the unseen was opened up and a 
glimpse of ultimate reality was transmitted to the earth. After Muhammad's 
death the window was shut and so it would remain until the end of times, but 
it had been opened many times before him, maybe as many as 124,000 rimes. 12 
Most of the 124,000 prophets before Muhammad were merely sent to warn 
particular communities against their evil ways, but some brought a new ver- 
sion of God's law, and thus a new religion. The latter, numbering 315 at the 
most, 11 were prophets of the type called messengers (sing, rasftl). Messengers 
would found polities, for a law requires government for its realization. This is 
why they were of great political importance. 

Some 1,400 years ago God in His mercy sent a messenger to the Arabs. He 
chose Muhammad, a trader who was born in Mecca in c. 570 and who began 
to preach when he was about forty in response to periodic revelations brought 
by Gabriel. (Unlike Moses he did not speak to God directly, and he also dif- 
fered from Moses in receiving his revelation in instalments rather than all in 
one.) Some people converted, but most Meccans reacted with sneers, ridicule, 
and eventually persecution of Muhammad and his followers, many of whom 
were people in a weak position, such as slaves and freedmen who had no kins- 
men to defend them. When things became intolerable in Mecca, Muhammad 
and his followers emigrated to Medina. His emigration (bijra) took place in 
622, which later came to serve as the starting point of the Muslim calendar. 
When he arrived in his abode of emigration (J,lr al-hijra), he set about form- 
ing a community (umma) there with himself as leader, and took to consoli- 
dating his position with caravan-raiding, military expeditions, and battles with 
the Meccans, whose city he conquered in 630. He died in Medina in 632, 
whereupon his followers began the conquest of the Middle Hast. This, in a 
nutshell, is the story of how the Muslim community was founded. 

Religion and politics 

Westerners do not normally have any problems with the first part of this story, 
which follows a familiar model: Muhammad was a prophet who preached to 

rz. Tab., i, 152; Ibn Bahawayh, Pitiful, 117 ^ yz (eh. 35); cf. Wensinck, 'Muhamnied 
u nd die Prophetcn', idyff. 

1 3. Wensinck, 'Muhanimed und die 1'rophetcn', 171 . 
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the meek and who was persecuted for his faith. But they usually react with 
bewilderment to the second half, in which he goes off to found a polity in 
Medina instead of suffering martyrdom. Since modern Christians (and ex- 
Christians) typically think of religion as something transcending politics and 
other mundane pursuits, Muhammad comes across to them as having abused 
religion to make a success of himself. This is why Western scholars have in all 
seriousness debated the absurd question whether he was sincere or not. 1 ' 1 

Medieval Muslims did not generally see religion as above politics and other 
worldly affairs, but on the contrary as a prescription for their regulation. They 
granted that it could be abused, of course, and held numerous 'false prophets' 
to be guilty on that score. But they took the abuse to lie in the falsehood of the 
claims advanced by such prophets, not in the worldly use to which the claims 
were put, except in the sense that they resented the benefit that such prophets 
derived from them; for religion was actually meant to put things right for peo- 
ple in this world no less than the next, and it stood to reason that the bearer 
of the true religion had to acquire political power in order to bring this about. 
The more power you have, the more good you can do. Some prophets were 
assisted by worldly rulers, but others, such as Moses, David, Solomon, and 
Muhammad, acquired worldly power themselves. " In Mecca, Muhammad had 
been constrained by the pagan power of Quraysh, but in Medina he had gained 
the power to execute God's law and to embark on warfare."' God had allowed 
Muhammad to unite prophethood and kingship (in the flattering sense of great 
political power) so that he could accomplish his mission, see to the execution 
of the law, and overcome the infidels, as al-Tha c alibT (d. 429/1018) put it. 17 It is 
not that Muhammad was desirous of this world, the tenth-century Ismaili 
philosophers known as the Brethren of Sincerity explained, but God wanted 
Muhammad's community to have religion and this world together; and when 
the Jews and Christians found this hard to understand, God sent down the 
story of David and Solomon, in whom kingship and prophethood had simi- 
larly been united without their prophethood being degraded thereby, so that 
the Muslims could argue their case with reference to them. ls 



14. The question was. however, put to them by [heir sources: it was Muslim freethinkers 
who first dismissed Muhammad as a trickster who abused religion lor worldly ends (cf. 
below, I7i f.). 

15. JuwaynT, Gbiydtb, §267. 

16. MawardT, A c law al-iiiibiiirira, 316ft. 

17. Tha'alibT, Gburar, 4 (where Adam, Joseph, David, Solomon, and Alexander are said 
similarly to have combined prophethood and kingship). 

iS. RIS, iii. 41)6. Bv the thirteenth century people wondered why Muhammad had not 
been wore of a king: "If kingship and sovereignty have so many advantages, and are means 
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All this is religious polemics, of course, here concerned with the moral 
status of power in the service of the truth. In terms of historical explanation — 
why and how things happen, whatever one's moral evaluation of them — the 
fact that Muhammad was a political prophet is clearly related to the stateless 
environment in which he was active. The Buddha and Jesus had both lived in 
societies m which political authority already existed so that it was possible, 
prudent, or positively liberating to leave politics alone. Both preached mes- 
sages which were largely about how to transcend politics along with everything 
else in this world: the Buddha is said to have been a prince who renounced his 
kingdom; Jesus was a carpenter who declared his kingdom to be not of this 
world. But Muhammad was active among wan ing tribes and had to take polit- 
ical and military action if he was to accomplish his mission. The religion could 
not survive without communal embodiment, and the community could not 
survive without defence. Hence it had to have political organization. 

To put this point at greater length, in tribal Arabia all free males protected 
themselves and their dependents in cooperation with their kinsmen by threat- 
ening to avenge any injury inflicted on them: there were no other ways of insur- 
ing oneself against murder, assault, robbery, theft, and the like. It is true thai- 
some Arabs had been incorporated in the Byzantine and Sasanid empires, in 
which there were armies and police, and that imperial subsidies had enabled 
others to develop petty kingdoms of their own, but most Arabs lived under 
conditions of self-help. Chiefs should not be envisaged as petty kings. Their 
role was to keep their tribes together by engaging in dispute settlement, help- 
ing the needy, and presiding over discussions of public issues in which all or 
most male adult tribesmen would participate and in which the chief would 
formulate the consensus as he saw it emerge. Chiefs might or might not be 
military leaders too, but they could neither coerce nor protect their fellow- 
tribesmen after the fashion of kings, livery tribesman defended himself and his 
dependents. 

The sources say that when Muhammad and his followers adopted their 
new religion, they severely tested the loyalty of their fellow-tribesmen and (in 
the case of slaves and freed men) their masters and protectors, so that it was 
clear that the hitter's cooperation would eventually be withdrawn. That would 
have left the Muslims in the position of outlaws, and as such they probably 
would not have survived for long. But Muhammad hoped that another tribe 
could be persuaded to adopt them, and those of Yathrib (the later Medina) did 
eventually agree to afford them protection, apparently because statelessness in 
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their case manifested itself in the form of endless feuds: they wanted peace and 
hoped that a man of Cod could provide it. They did not offer him protection 
as a host to a guest, but rather joined Muhammad's followers to form a new 
community in Medina in which all members defended one another as //they 
were kinsmen. It could be said that Muhammad created a new tribe, a super- 
tribe of believers; but it was led by a prophet with powers unknown to tribal 
chiefs. "Whenever you disagree about something, the matter should be referred 
to God and Muhammad," as Muhammad laid clown in the document gener- 
ally known as the Constitution of Medina. 1 '' Muhammad was the ultimate 
decision-maker. His community was a politically organized society, if only in 
a minimal sense. By claiming divine authority he had created an embryonic 
state. 

Thanks to the environment in which it originated, Islam was thus embod- 
ied in a political organization almost from the start: the umma was a con- 
gregation and a state rolled together. Christians originated with dual 
membership. As believers they belonged to the church and were administered 
by the clergy; as citizens they belonged to the Roman empire and were ruled by 
Caesar. Islam originated without this bifurcation. As believers and as citizens 
they were members of the umma and ruled by the Prophet, thereafter by his 
successors. 

Thanks to Muhammad's career, Muslims came to think of prophets as the 
paradigmatic founders of states. Far from being assumed normally to tran- 
scend political organization, messengers of God were assumed normally to 
create it. The well-known fact that pagans also had polities was not normally 
perceived as a problem in this connection. The tenth-century Ismaili philoso- 
pher Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani observes that kingdoms are to be found all over the 
world whereas prophethood has only flourished in a small part of it, but he 
nonetheless insists that kingship arises by usurpation of leadership established 
by a prophet. This was indeed how kingship arose in the Islamic world, but it 
is hard to see how it could account for the kingdoms of the Indians, Chinese, 
Turks, Slavs, Africans and other peoples, to whom no prophets had been sent 
according to his own explicit statement. 20 It took the fourteenth-century Ibn 
Khaldun to point out, in polemics against the philosophers, that in purely his- 
torical terms it was kings rather than prophets who were the paradigmatic- 
founders of states: most of the world's inhabitants had rulers even though they 
had not received any prophets; and contrary to what the philosophers said, 



iy. Ibn Hisham, Sim, i, 503.10; tr. Wensinck, Muhammad and the jews of Medina, 56. 
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authority could be established without religious law, for people in power could 
and did devise injunctions of their own. 21 In short, the philosophers had been 
wrong to generalize on the basis of the Muslim experience. But Ibn Khaldun's 
ability to see the formation of his own polity as an exception to the norm was 
highly unusual. 

Resulting the question 

We are now in a position to restate the question with which we began. How did 
medieval Muslims imagine the state to have originated? Clearly, the question is 
misformulated. As medieval Muslims saw it, government was the inseparable 
companion of monotheism, and since humans had originated in a monofheist 
polity, the problem was not how they had come to live in states but rather why 
government had so often been corrupted thereafter, or disappeared altogether. 
The answer was that human disobedience repeatedly caused things to go 
wrong so that God had to send messengers to set things right again. But why 
had God implanted this propensity for disobedience in human beings, or 
indeed all his creatures? And why did l ie send messengers to some people and 
not to others? Such questions seem to have been regarded as beyond human 
understanding. The problematic fact that some people had government even 
though they had not received prophets was normally left as a loose end. 

The unusual nature <>/ the paradigm 

But Ibn Khaldun was right: most polities in history have indeed been founded 
by men who accumulated power from below rather than by prophets who 
received it from above. Consequently, most polities in history have also been 
characterized by a distinction between the political and religions spheres rather 
than by their fusion. There was no fusion of the religious and the political 
spheres in the complex societies of the Middle Mast that the Muslims were to 
conquer, nor had there been as far back as people could remember. It is true 
that Hellenistic kings and, following them, the Byzantine and the Persian 
emperors were credited with power over all things material and spiritual, but 
the fusion was limited to the ruler; it did not obtain in the society beneath him. 
Thus the subjects of Hellenistic kings were not expected to worship the same 
gods or to follow the same laws, except in the area pertaining to the shared 
government; and though both the Byzantines and the Persians did expect 
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religious uniformity, they had to cope with an ecclesiastical organization dis- 
tinct from their governmental agency beneath them. In Sasanid Iran, the two 
agencies were held to be twins; in the Byzantine case, they were unrelated part- 
ners. Either way, they were separate, despite the monarch's fullness of power. 
What is so striking about early Muslim society is precisely that it started out 
without such a separation. The monarch's fullness of power here reflected a 
complete fusion of the religious and the political all the way through: there was 
no religious community separate from the politically organized society, and no 
ecclesiastical hierarchy separate from the political agency. One has to go all the 
way back to the ancient Near East to find a situation comparable to that of 
early Islam. The Sumerians may have started their history with temple com- 
munities ruled by priests alone. But that was thousands of years ago by 
Muhammad's time, nobody in the Middle East remembered it, and modern 
scholars usually deny it. 22 

The fusion (as opposed to blurring) of political and religious communities 
has not in fact been common in the history of complex societies at all, be it m 
the Middle East or elsewhere. Complex societies are usually much too differ- 
entiated in social, economic, intellectual, and cultural terms to tolerate the 
incorporation of all their interests in a single structure; and their rulers are 
usually much too coercive and rapacious for their subjects to have any desire to 
entrust them with the ultimate meaning of their lives. The Muslims were soon 
to find this out for themselves. The simplicity of Muhammad's all-purpose 
community matched the undifferentiated nature of the tribal society in which 
he was active. Like everyone else in the Middle East, the Arabs were affected by 
the Hellenistic concept of kings as endowed with a fullness of power. 
('Hellenistic' here is a shorthand for a mixture of ancient Near Eastern, 
Persian, and Greek ideas.) It shows in their conception of the caliph. 21 But 
there is only one real precedent for their all-purpose community in Middle 
Eastern history, and that is the federation of Israelites that Moses took out of 
Egypt for the conquest of Palestine (which he, like Muhammad, did not live to 
see). Moses was a prophet and statesman like Muhammad, and he is also the 
paradigmatic prophet in the Qur'an. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, Muhammad was a new Moses. Like him, he 
united scattered tribes in the name of God and led them on to conquest 
(though for one reason or another the conquest continued far beyond Palestine 
this time round). Moses was an inspiration to many people, bin his admirers 
were not usually able to imitate him in any literal way since they lived under 
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such utterly different conditions. This was where Muhammad differed. He 
could and did re-enact Moses' career. Thanks to the astonishing military suc- 
cess of the people he united, an antique model of prophetic state formation 
developed by a minor tribal people of the ancient Near East thus acquired par- 
adigmatic status in the complex society of the medieval Middle Hast in which 
Islamic civilization took shape. 

It is this starting point which gives Muslim political thought so different a 
character from that of its counterpart in the West. The Christians, as noted 
already, started with the conviction that truth (cognitive and moral) and polit- 
ical power belonged to separate spheres. Ultimately, of course, both originated 
with God, but they had appeared at different points in history, they regulated 
different aspects of life, and though they had to be coordinated for the com- 
mon good, they could not be fully identified. The Muslims started with the 
opposite conviction: truth and power appeared at the same times in history 
ami regulated the same aspects of life, more precisely all of them. It was a con- 
viction that the post-conquest developments were soon to make untenable, but 
which was nonetheless difficult to give up. The result was an intense debate 
along utterly new lines dictated by the unusual starting point. In medieval 
Europe, where religious authority and political power were embodied in dif- 
ferent institutions, the disagreement over their relationship took the form of a 
protracted controversy over the relationship between church and state. But in 
the medieval Middle East, religious authority and political power were embod- 
ied m a single multi-purpose institution, Muhammad's uninici. Mere, then, the 
disagreement took the form of a protracted controversy over the nature and 
function of the leadership of the iimmct, that is the imamate. 



CHAPTER 

2 



THE FIRST CIVU WAR AND SECT 
FORMATION 



The reader is warned that there are a lot of names, dates, and Arabic terms in 
this chapter. The first four caliphs, the first civil war, and its aftermath form 
part of the elementary vocabulary without which one cannot even begin to 
understand what medieval Muslims said about government. What follows is an 
attempt to serve the requisite knowledge in as short and simple a manner as 
possible. 

The succession to the Prophet 

We saw in the previous chapter that the leader of Muhammad's community 
(itmma) was called the imam. The dictionaries define an imam as somebody to 
be imitated, whether head of state or not. A simple prayer leader was an imam: 
you stood behind him and did as he did in performing the ritual prayer. Other 
righteous leaders were imams too: one modelled oneself on what they said and 
did. Great scholars, for example, came to be known by that title. But the head 
of state was the supreme imam. His imitators were not merely a small group 
of people at prayer or a major school founded by a great scholar, but rather the 
entire community of believers, the entire umma. At some point his leadership 
was dubbed 'the great imamate' (al-imama al-kubral c uzma) to distinguish it 
from leadership of other types. 1 Unless otherwise specified, the imamate 
always means the great imamate in this book. 



I. The earliest attestations known to me arc Abu Ya c la, AbLnii, 24. -10; Baqillam, 
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The first imam was the Prophet himself. 2 When he died in 632, the imamate 
passed to Abu Bakr (632-4), an early convert and emigrant from Mecca who 
was of the same tribe as the Prophet - the tribe known as Quraysh. We are told 
that he was elected at a public meeting at the initiative of another compan- 
ion, Umar; some sources describe his election as a kind of coup. 5 When 
Muhammad died, we are told, his Medinese supporters, known as the Helpers 
(Ansar), wanted to dissolve their union with Quraysh by electing a ruler of 
their own: "we'll have our leader and Quraysh can have theirs," they said. But 
c Umar got wind of their plans and foiled them by gatecrashing their meeting 
and pushing through the election of Abu Bakr as leader of the undivided 
community in a sequence of events which came to be known as 'the Day of the 
Portico 1 (yawm al-saqlfa). Whatever the truth of all this, Abu Baler's position 
as leader of the community did not rest on prophethood, so he had to identify 
it in other ways and he is said to have adopted the title of khalifa (caliph), 
meaning deputy or successor. One would assume this title to have stood for 
khalifat allah, 'deputy of God', the expression that God uses of Adam and 
David in the Qut J an (2:20; 38:26) and which is attested for the caliphs from the 
640s or 650s onwards.' 1 But the religious scholars deny if. According to them, it 
stood for khalifat rasul allah, 'successor of the messenger of God', a more 
modest title which no caliph is on record as having used until the early 'Abbasid 
period (750 onwards), except for Abu Bakr, who is said by the scholars to have 
adopted it in this version. The scholars, who emerged in the course of the cen- 
tury after Abu Baler's death, disliked the grander title. They also denied that 
the caliph of their own time should be accepted as a guide in religious matters. 
Presumably, their insistence that the more modest form of the title was the 
original one reflects their attempt to cut the caliphs down to size (which will 
figure prominently in what follows). It has to be said, however, that modern 
scholars usually accept the scholars' claim at face value.' 

Abu Bakr was succeeded by the above-mentioned c Umar (634-44), who was 
also an early convert of Quraysh. This time there was no crisis. Abu Bakr had 
designated Tjmar as his successor, and/or Ulnar's standing was such that his 
succession was a foregone conclusion. He called himself amir al-nndminin, 
'Commander of the Faithful', which became a standard title of the imam along 
with khalifa (however completed). The sources also credit Umar with the 

z. Cf. Kuni;n / 1" 1 ((, Bl 1.54.9 Ihn al-Muqaffa' in Kuril 'All, Rasa'il, 111.-5; 

Jahiz, 'Maqalar al-zaydiyya wa'I-rafida', R.is.i'il, iv, 311. 

3. Cf, Madclune,, Sucii'ssiou, ch. 1. 

4. The first caliph known to have used it is 'Uthman (644-<;6) cf. Crone and Hinds, 
God's Caliph, 6ff. 

5. For all tins, see Crone and Minds, God's Caliph, ch. 2. 
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byname of al-Faruq, a loanword from Aramaic meaning 'redeemer'. There is 
some additional evidence that Umar was once cast in a messianic role, but tra- 
dition has forgotten about it and it plays no role 111 later political thought.'' 
Umar's byname is accordingly explained as an Arabic word meaning a person 
good a; distinguishing right from wrong, and when the messiah reappears, he 
does so under the native Arabic label of al-mahilJ. It was under Umar that the 
conquest of Syria, Egypt, Iraq and Iran was achieved. Much wealth and 
numerous captives were brought to Medina. Among them was an Iranian slave 
who developed a personal grievance against Umar. In 644 Umar was stabbed 
by this slave and died after having instructed the mam contenders for the 
succession, of whom there are usually said to have been six, to choose a 
caliph from among themselves. This method of election, known as shfira (con- 
sultation), was designed to prevent the contenders from fighting it out among 
themselves. 11 

Armed conflict was narrowly avoided when the members of the shard 
agreed on Uthman (644-56), yet another Qurashi'' and early convert. But it was 
under him that things began to go seriously wrong. Large numbers of Arab 
tribesmen had now settled in Syria, Egypt, and Iraq. The provinces had not so 
far played a role in high politics in Medina, but it was above all among the 
Arabs in the provinces that there was dissatisfaction with Uthman, and in 656 
delegates from Egypt and Iraq went to Medina to complain of his methods of 
government. They ended up by killing him. This act split the community clown 
the middle, with reverberations that continue to this day. 

The killing of Uthman was a deed of the same order as the execution of 
Charles I in the English Civil War, or of Louis XVI in the French Revolution. 
Unlike the two European kings, Uthman was not subjected to a formal trial, 
and his killers did not proceed to abolish the monarchy cither: instead they ele- 
vated Muhammad's cousin, c AlT, to the throne. But the fact that disgruntled 
subjects should have claimed the right to take the life of their monarch was as 
shocking to the early Muslims as it was to the later Europeans. 1(1 By what right 
had they acted? The answer took the form of an intense debate, not over the 
relative rights of rulers and subjects, but rather over the moral status of 
Uthman himself: if Uthman had been a rightly guided imam, the rebels had 

6. Except perhaps in al-Mukhtar's revolt; cf. below, ch. 7. 

7. Cf. Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 5; Bashear, 'The Title "Fartiq"'; El 1 , s.v. 'mahdf; 
Donner, 'La question dn messianismc', below, eh. 7 

8. EE, s.v.; Crone, 'Slmnl as an Elective Institution'. 

9. This is the normal Arabic form, not 'QurayshT', a medieval variant used by modern 
scholars on the assumption that the reader would find 'QurashT' confusing. 

10. For the Europeans, see Wal/.er, Regiade and Rci'oltitioii. 
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been wrong to kill him; but if he had forfeited his una mate by his 'innovations' 
(abdcilb), as his misdeeds were usually called, then the rebels Had been entitled, 
or indeed obliged, to remove him by force, inasmuch as he had ref used to abdi- 
cate. The vast majority of Muslims adopted what one might call a royalist 
position: Uthman had remained a legitimate ruler till the end; it had been 
wrong to kill him; he should now be avenged and a new caliph elected by con- 
sultation (shurd). Adherents of this position were known asUthmams or she at 
c Uthman, Uthman's party. The rebels adopted the opposite position: Uthman 
had violated the law in a manner incompatible with his status as imam and had 
been killed as a wrongdoer (z,aliman), not as somebody wronged (mazluman); 
C A1I was now the legitimate imam and everyone ought to obey him. Adherents 
of this position were known as c AlawTs or shl'at 'All, c Alfs party." 

c AlT's caliphate is co-terminous with the first civil war (656-61). He began 
by leaving Medina for Iraq, where he established himself at Kufa and defeated 
a section of theUthmanls in the so-called Battle of the Camel in 657. The lead- 
ers of these UthmanTs were two distinguished Companions of the Prophet, 
Talha and al-Zubayr, both of whom fell in the battle, and Muhammad's widow 
c A 3 isha, who was sent back to Medina. But : AlT could not defeat the other sec- 
tion of TJthmanTs, which was headed by Mu'awiya b. AbT Sufyan, a QurashI of 
the same Umayyad lineage as Uthman. Mu c awiya lacked the distinction of 
early conversion, but as a kinsman of Uthman's he was well placed to demand 
vengeance for him; and having long been governor of Syria, he had a good 
power base. In 658 he met c AlT in the famous battle at Si f fin in northern 
Mesopotamia, which the Syrians claimed to have won, 12 but which the Iraqis 
say they would have won if the Syrians had not cleverly called a halt to the 
fighting by hoisting QurTms on their lances, signalling that the dispute should 
be submitted to arbitration. The Iraqi tradition further claims that the call for 
arbitration split c AlT's party into two: when he accepted the call for arbitration 
some remained loyal to him, but others left his camp, protesting that "judge- 
ment belongs to Cod alone" (la bukma ilia li 'llab). These dissenters came to be 
known as Kharijites. Whatever the truth of all this, the Kharijites proved to 
be 'All's downfall: he was assassinated by one of them in 661. His follow- 
ers then paid allegiance to his son al-Hasan, but al-Hasan stepped down 
when Mu c awiya claimed the caliphate, and in 661, the so-called 'year of unity' 
( c dm al-jamd c a), MuStwiya was generally recognized as caliph. He moved the 
capital to Syria and founded the Umayyad dynasty, which lasted down to 750. 

Muslims are today divided into Kharijites (less than 1 percent), Shfites 
(c. 10 percent), and SunnTs, an amalgamation of earlier groups (close to 90 

1 1. For all this, sec 1 : J\ s.v. "Uthmaniyya'. 

12. See the references in Crone ami Minds, Clod's Caliph, 69, note 67; add Tab., ii, 139k 
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percent), and the key issue that divides them is the legitimate leadership of the 
Muslim community after the Prophet's death: who was entitled to the nna- 
mate? This was endlessly discussed with reference to the participants in the 
first civil war, and eventually the caliphs before it too, so that by the time 
the sources available to us began to be compiled (roughly a century after the 
events), the historical events had been through too many polemical mills to be 
retrievable today. (In fact, all narratives relating to pre-Umayyad history in this 
book are given without commitment to their historical truth unless the con- 
trary is specified.) But why did the events get to be so disputed? How did the 
succession to Muhammad come to generate sects} That is the question to 
which the rest of this chapter is devoted. 

The imamate and salvation 

A modern reader has trouble seeing how the civil war could generate sects, for it 
comes across as a purely political conflict: the protagonists were rivals for power; 
no disagreement over religious doctrine was involved, except perhaps in the 
opaque case of the Kharijites. For this reason it is commonly said that the par- 
ties, or at least c AlT's party, only acquired a religious dimension at a later stage. 1 1 
But this is difficult to accept. More probably, we should correct our modern per- 
spective. It is perfectly true that the civil war did not confront the participants 
with a choice between different articles of faith or concepts of spirituality, but 
this does not mean that it was purely political. On the contrary, it went to the 
heart of religion as understood by Muslims at the time in that it confronted 
them with a fatal uncertainty over the whereabouts of the path to salvation. 

To understand this, it helps to envisage the community (umma) as a cara- 
van. The early Muslims saw life as a tourney through a perilous desert 111 which 
one could all too easily go astray and perish. To survive, one needed to band 
together under the leadership of a guide (imam al-bndd, bddt, mahdt) who 
knew the right paths, often called the paths of guidance (mandhij or subul al- 
buddi 'al-rushdi 'al-rashad) , that is the right things to do: the terms sunna (nor- 
mative custom), sira (exemplary behaviour), and sbarl c a (Islamic law) are all 
derived from roots to do with travelling and roads. 

The imam performed two tasks indispensable for the achievement of sal- 
vation. First and most fundamentally, he gave legal existence to the umma. 
Without him there was no caravan, only scattered travellers; they became a 
community by their agreement to travel under him. Hence one could not be a 

13. E.g. Sanhoury, Califat, 7411.; and, most recently, Halm, Shi'a Islam, 6, 16 (at first the 
ShFites were "merely a party in the struggle for power", there "was no religious aspect to 
ShTism prior to 680"). 
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member of the Muslim community without declaring allegiance to its leader: 
in the Prophet's days one converted to Islam by paying allegiance to him (with 
a handclasp), be it in person or via tribal delegates; thereafter one remained a 
member of the umma by paying allegiance to his successor, in person or via his 
governors. The Prophet is credited with the statement that "he who dies with- 
out an imam dies a pagan death." 1 ' 1 Nobody could achieve salvation without 
an imam (or at least agreement that there ought to be one), for there was no 
community without such a leader, or in other words there was no vehicle of 
salvation. Thus we are told that when the Prophet died, the Muslims hastened 
to elect a new imam because they did not want to spend a single day without 
being part of a community (jama'a)." For all that, both the Kharijites and the 
Shfites combined living without an imam with a strong sense of being the only 
saved, apparently by deeming agreement on the obligation to establish a true 
imamate, if and when it should prove possible, sufficient for the creation of a 
community, a saving vehicle."' 

The second task of the imam was to lead the way. He did not simply cause 
the caravan to exist: he also guided it to its right destination. An imam was 
'somebody to be imitated', as the dictionaries say: one went where he went and 
expected to prosper together with him in this world and the next. For a true 
imam was an imam al-hudd, an imam of guidance who could be trusted to 
show his followers the right paths. He was compared to way-marks, lodestars, 
the sun, and the moon for his ability to show the direction in which one should 
travel. 17 Without him one would not know where to go. He knew better than 
anyone else because he was the best person of his time: it was his superior 
merit that made people follow him. His guidance was seen as primarily legal, 
or in other words he declared what was right and wrong, for it was by living in 
accordance with God's law that people travelled to salvation. The coercion he 
might use to prevent people from straying from his caravan, or sowing dissen- 
sion in it, was part of his guidance too, for anyone who strayed from the right 
path was lost and everyone would perish if the caravan broke up. His duty was 
to get people into the caravan and to make sure they stayed there without 
raising trouble or trying to go off on their own. This done, he could lead them 
along the right track until they reached their destination. Everyone who 
travelled with him would be saved, everyone else was lost. 



:r 4 . E.g. Ibn Sa c d, v, 107 (B, 144) (cued by Ibn Ulnar to make Ibn MulT c pay allegiance t< 
YazTd I); Ibn AbT Shayba, xv, no. 18997. cf. 19047; Ibn Hanbal, Mtisnad, iv, 96. 

15. Tab., i, .824.16. 

16. Cf. further below, 2S7. 

17. Cf. Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, 34 ff, (Umayyad), 82 (VVbbasid; add Azdi 
Mawsil 427, on al-Mu c tasim: infumi 'l-tiihliiui nuvumi 'l-biida). 
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A true imam was the opposite of an imam al-dalal, an imam of error, some- 
body who claimed to be a rightful leader, but who was actually illegitimate and 
who would thus take his caravan to Hell. II you paid allegiance to a false imam, 
you were doomed, for you would necessarily end up in the same place 111 the 
hereafter as the man whose caravan you had chosen to join. Anyone who |omcd 
the wrong caravan became an unbeliever (kJ/ir), for there was only one com- 
munity of believers. It travelled under the one and only imam of guidance rep- 
resenting the one and only God. All this was generally agreed. But who was the 
imam of guidance when c Uthman was killed? How could one be sure that one 
was travelling to Paradise rather than to Hell? That was the problem raised by 
the first civil war. 



Fitna 

"The imam [TJthman] Ibn 'Affan has been killed and the Muslim cause has 
been lost. The paths of guidance have become dispersed," the poetess Layla 
Akhyaliyya complained: not knowing where to go when c Uthman was killed, 
the believers had gone in different directions, inevitably meaning that some of 
them had gone astray." 1 Where was one to go? "Which party shall I deem infi- 
del and which believing?," as a young man asked himself with reference to the 
followers of c AlT and Mu'awiya. 19 If TJthman had remained an imam of guid- 
ance till the end, he had been unlawfully killed and his position was in 
abeyance until he had been avenged and a new caliph elected; 'A IT was in 
that case an imam of error leading a party of infidels who had condemned 
themselves to Hell by murdering a caliph and supporting a usurper. 20 But if 
HJthman had fallen into error, he had forfeited the caliphate and been lawfully 
executed for his refusal to mend his ways or step down; c AlT was in that case 
the true imam and it was his opponents who were "calling to hcIIfireV But 
maybe c AlT had forfeited the caliphate as irrevocably as had TJthman, by 
accepting the call to arbitration at SiffTn. This is what the Kharijites claimed: 
after all, it showed that he doubted his own entitlement to the office.' 1 In that 
case, both TJthman and c AlT had turned into unbelievers. In short, to choose 
one's leader was to choose one's vehicle of salvation. It was because the civil 
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war forced people to make up their minds about the whereabouts of this vehi- 
cle that it was known as fitna, test or trial: God was testing the believers to see 
how many of them would come out of it with their sense of guidance intact. 

The first civil war (656-61) was soon followed by a second, in which the 
sons took over from their fathers. MuTuviya was succeeded by his son YazTd I 
in 680. The hitter's caliphate was contested by a son of al-Zubayr's, 'Abdallah, 
and also by a son of c Alfs, Husayn (for some reason no son of Talha's 
appeared). 11 'Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, who ensconced himself in Mecca, refused 
to pay allegiance to YazTd I and, when YazTd died prematurely at the end of 
683, claimed the caliphate for himself. c Uthman's party thus split into two. Just 
as "Alawf had come to mean an adherent of c AlT - and later his kinsmen - to 
the exclusion of the Kharijites, so "Uthmanf now came to mean an adherent 
of 'Uthman and his Umayyad relatives to the exclusion of those who supported 
the Zubayrids. 2 ' 1 c AlT's son, al-Husayn, set off for Kufa in 680 in the expectation 
of Kufan support against YazTd I, to be cut down by Umayyad troops at Kar- 
bala 5 . To ShTTtes, this became an event of almost the same importance (though 
not the same meaning) as the crucifixion of Jesus to Christians. When YazTd I 
died in 683, the Kufans repented of having left al-Husayn in the lurch. Some of 
them (known as the TawwabOn, 'Penitents') marched off on a suicidal mission 
against the Syrians. Others stayed in Kufa, where they accepted the leadership 
of a rebel by the name of al-Mukhtar, who proclaimed another son of c AlT's 
by the name of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya to be the messiah (mabdJ). 1 " 
Meanwhile the Kharijites were busy rebelling in Arabia and Iran under leaders 
of their own. Like the first civil war, the second was won by the Umayyads 
in Syria, now represented by c Abd al-Malik (685-705), whose troops defeated 
and killed Ibn al-Zubayr in Mecca in 691. 

So once again the believers were afflicted with fitna. "Until now we have 
been brethren with the same religion and community ... if the sword is used 
... we will be an umma and you will be an nmrna" a supporter of al-Husayn 
told a supporter of the government. 26 "I am a friend (wall) of (TJthman) Ibn 
'Affan in this world and the next, and a friend of his friends, an enemy of his 



23. One of Tallin's sons, Mflsa, was held by some to be the messiah (mahdi); hut instead 
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enemies," Ibn al-Zubayr declared 111 the course of negotiations with 
Kharijites,-" who had hoped for a different response. Thcv told him that he 
should "treat as an enemy him who was the first to institute error and make 
innovations, and to depart from the |udgement of the book (i.e. Uthman); if 
you do that, you will satisfy your Lord and save yourself from painful chas- 
tisement"; he would forfeit his life in the next world if he did not, they said. 2s 
"What do you say of Mus'ab (b. al-Zubayr)?," other Kharijites asked of Basran 
troops with reference to Ibn al-Zubayr's brother and governor of Iraq; "is he 
your friend (watt) in this world and the next . . . are you his friends (awliya 3 ) 
in life and death . . .? What do you say about c Abd al-Malik? . . . are you quit 
of him m this world and the next . . . are you his enemies in life and death?" 2 '' 
To the Kharijites, neither the Zubayrids nor the Umayyads were rightly guided. 
In the same vein the famous exegete, Ibn al- c Abbas, reputedly declared the 
Zubayrids and the Umayyads alike to "call to hellfirc'V" One's imam in this 
world was still one's imam 111 the next. Choosing him was still to choose one's 
vehicle of salvation. 

Affiliation and dissociation 

The first civil wars thus split the community into rival communities (nmmas). 
Since each was seen by its members as a vehicle of salvation, each was a poten- 
tial sect, and its members would certainly do their best to insulate themselves 
in social terms: having chosen their tinnita (or, as time passed, been born into 
it), they would publicly declare their loyalty to its imam and his adherents and 
dissociate from everyone else. Thus Ibn al-Zubayr would declare his loyalty for 
(walci, tawalla, also translated 'affiliate to', 'associate with') c Uthman's party 
by declaring himself a friend (ituili) of the latter, meaning that he accepted 
TJthman as a true imam, supported his cause and had a relationship of loyalty 
and support (walaya) with everyone else who did so. The Kharijites by contrast 
would dissociate Irom (tabarra'a mm, also translated 'declare themselves quit 
of) c Uthman's party. The people with whom one had walaya were those with 
whom one would socialize. One would eat with them, sit with them in the 
mosque, intermarry with them, allow them to inherit from other members of 
one's community, accept inheritances from them, help and assist them, pray for 
forgiveness for them, and hope to see them again in Paradise: they formed one's 
community 111 this world and the next. But those from whom one did bara'a 
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were not members of one's community, not believers, and not destined for 
Paradise, and one should not eat with them, sit with them in the mosque, 
intermarry with them, have relations of mutual inheritance with them, visit 
them, pray for forgiveness for them, greet them, or even smile at them." One 
might well curse them. Mu'awiya's governor of Kufa would curse c AlT and all 
the murderers of Uthman, and pray for forgiveness for Uthman and his party 
(shi c a); n the adherents of c AlT would curse Uthman or Mu c awiya, dissociate 
from them, and stay away from the Friday service and other public prayers led 
by Mu'awiya's governor." People suspected of Kharijism would be asked to 
curse the Kharijites: a young man in Basra refused to do so, just as he refused 
to declare himself 'aid din Mi/dwiya, 'a follower of Mu c awiya's religion', or 
better, 'in a state of obedience to Mu'awiya'," When people declared them- 
selves to be c ald din fuldn, 'followers of the religion of so-and-so', they did not 
mean that they had opted for a particular set of religious doctrines associated 
with that person, though this is precisely what later Muslims took them to 
mean. To them, the usage came across as offensive: there was no separate 'reli- 
gion of c Alr, all there was to c AlT's religion was Muhammad's.- 1 -'' But when first- 
century Muslims declared themselves to be c ald din fuldn, they simply meant 
that they accepted t he person in question as the true imam and his party as the 
saving community. The declaration was synonymous with one of allegiance 
(waldya). "I, Ibn Shaddad, am in obedience to c AlT ( c a!d din c Ali) and not a 
friend (laali) of Uthman b. Arwa," as an adherent of al-Mukhtar in Kufa 
declared, derisively identifying Uthman with reference to his mother rather 
than his father. ,A When a Syrian chief prepared for action to save the Umayyad 
house, he made a speech saying, "1 bear witness that if obedience to YazTd b. 
Mulwiya (din Yazid b. Mtfdwiya) was right when he was alive, then it is still 
right today and his party are in the right too; and if Ibn al-Zubayr and his 
party stood for falsehood at that time, then he and his party still do so today." 57 
People would constantly declare their communal stance. Others would know 
where they stood and socialize accordingly. It was by mechanisms of this kind 
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that sects in the sense of bounded communities identified bv different views on 
religious questions began to emerge. 

Needless to say, there must have been a good deal more to it than this 
schematized account suggests. The initial outcome of the debate over the 
caliphs seems to have been a confusing welter of small groups with slightly dif- 

as splits. But whatever the details (which may prove beyond reconstruction), 
the reason why seemingly political disagreement led to the formation of sects 
is that the political leaders were religious guides and that their followers could 
not disagree about their identity without thereby assigning themselves to 
different vehicles of salvation. 

hist caliphs 

All Muslims needed to be sure that the community they travelled in was that- 
founded by the Prophet himself: they would not otherwise be Muslims. They 
thus needed to know the genealogy of their community, in the sense of the 
legitimate succession of rightly guided leaders from the Prophet to their own 
time. In tracing this genealogy all focused their attention on the point at which 
the disagreement about the succession set in, or, as one might also put it, the 
point at which the genealogy branched out. (For what follows, see charts 1 
and 2.) 

The Prophet was succeeded by Abu Bakr, who was succeeded by Ulnar, 
who was succeeded by Uthman: there does not initially seem to have been any 
disagreement about the succession up to here; it was the civil war that started 
the disputes. The earliest sources to survive present the civil war and aftermath 
as a conflict between sbi'at c Ulhmdn and shi c at c AIi, no more and no less: the 
UthmanTs said that Uthman had remained a lawful caliph till the end, the 
Kharijites and Shfites said that he had not; the issue was whether one should 
attach oneself to the Prophet via Uthman or c AlT; that the first two caliphs had 
been legitimate imams was taken for granted. M But the possible lines of 
descent soon multiplied. The Kharijites attached their community to the 
Prophet via Abu Bakr and 'Umar without recognizing either Uthman or c AlT as 
legitimate imams: though both had been rightly guided at the time of their 
accession, both had forfeited their imamate and indeed their status as believ- 
ers by their sins. The Murji'ites ('suspenders of judgement'), who appeared c. 
700 At), also accepted Abu Bakr and Umar as legitimate caliphs, but without 
pronouncing on the status of the two disputed caliphs who followed: it was no 
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longer possible to establish whether Uthman or c AlT had been right, they said; 
one should not affiliate to or dissociate from either of them. About the same 
time some Shfites began to argue that the Prophet himself had designated c AlT 
as his successor: they thus traced their community to the Prophet directly via 
c AlT without going through Abu Bakr and Umar, let alone Uthman, rejecting 
all three as usurpers. In the early c Abbasid period the so-called Rawandiyya 
(named after a member of the 'Abbasid army) argued that the Prophet had des- 
ignated his uncle al- c Abbas, from whom the 'Abbasicl caliphs descended, as his 
successor, and cast his descendants as what one might call 'imams in exile' 
down to their open assumption of power. In principle, they thus rejected all the 
caliphs from the Prophet's death in 6;z down to the 'Abbasid revolution in 750 
as usurpers (though they were unwilling to say so in practice). ''' Not long after 
the Rawandiyya's appearance there were people who proposed a compromise 
between the Uthman! and the c AlawT positions: the rightly guided imams after 
the Prophet had been Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman, <7«<i c AlT. This was the famous 
four-caliphs thesis which spread at great speed during the ninth century to 
become the hallmark of all those Muslims who 'stuck to communal unity' 
{lazima al-jamcfa) . 

Jama c T Muslims 

The Muslims who stuck to communal unity will be referred to in what follows 
as jama c T Muslims. The reference is to all those who refused to form separatist 
communities under present or future imams of their own even though they 
might regard the ruling dynasty as sinful - in effect all those who were not 
Sh! c ites or Kharijites. By the eleventh century one would call them Sunnis. One 
cannot use that adjective, however, until they had coalesced as a single party 
endowed with a shared understanding of the Sunna of the Prophet and its 
implications. In the early centuries they were divided into hostile groups that 
had little in common apart from their high appreciation of communal togeth- 
erness, and for this reason there is no single word for them. They did form a 
single party for some fifty years, from the first civil war to c. 700, and in that 
period one can call them UthmanTs. But then the MurjPites appeared, followed 
by Partisans of HadTth and Mu c tazilites, while 'UthmanT' came to mean dif- 
ferent things. All these people remained something of a single party to their 
ShT'ite and Kharijite opponents thereafter too, but this did not give them a 
name that we can use. The Shfites and the Kharijites often called those who 
were prepared to live under sinful rulers 'MurjPites', at least from the ninth 
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century onwards. But this is confusing in that the MurjPites were strictly speak- 
ing only one party committed to lanuYa and that the Traditionalists, the other 
major party, resented being bracketed with them. Moreover, the Mu'tazilites 
were probably not included m the appellation; and even if they were, they 
shared with the Traditionalists the feature of not wanting to lie: they called all 
their non-ShWte and non-Kharijite opponents 'MurjPites.' 

External observers could see that the various parties had something in 
common, but it was usually in a polemical vein that they grouped them 
together, and they always perceived their own parties as special. For this reason 
no term coined at the time is likely to help us. The use of the term jama c i was 
pioneered by Hodgson half a century ago, when Islamicists routinely spoke of 
Sunnis from the first civil war onwards, or even from the time of the Prophet. 
As the first to change established usage, he felt obliged to retain a reference to 
the Sunnis in his new expression, so he opted for /aniil'I-swiiii, regretfully not- 
ing that javnri on its own would have been a better term. " Now that it is gen- 
erally accepted that the formation of Sunnism was a protracted process, we 
can adopt the more accurate (and less cumbersome) form. Jama'T Muslims in 
this book are much the same people as the 'MurjPites' of the Sh! c ites and the 
Kharijites, but they include Mu c tazilite adherents of the four-caliphs thesis, and 
from the eleventh century onwards I shall replace the expression with 'Sunnis', 
except when 1 wish to include the Mu'tazilites. When I have to use English 
terms, I shall translate jannVi as 'communitarian' or 'communalistic', refusing 
to sanction either by exclusive use since neither is very apt. The reader is asked 
to remember that in the context of this book a communitarian is the opposite 
of sectarian, not of a believer in individual rights; the term stands for some- 
body who wanted to keep the caravan together, not for somebody who wanted 
to shore up the family. Similarly, communalism in this book has nothing to do 
with shared property, local autonomy, or devotion to ethnic and cultural sub- 
groups at the expense of the community as a whole; on the contrary, devotion 
to the community as a whole was precisely what commitment to the jamcfa 
was about. 

Present Caliphs 

Initially, contemporary caliphs played the same role in the self-definition of the 
rival parties as those of the past. It was after all as a dispute about 
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as imams down to the end of the dynasty, and indeed beyond." But for all that, 
it is clear that Muslim society was rapidly becoming too complex for the old 
fusion of the political and religious communities to be viable. In 744 civil war 
broke out again, provoked by the murder of the caliph al-WalTd II in 744 and 
continuing as the 'Abbasid revolution that toppled the Umayyads in 7^0. The 
third civil war was yet another (Una, or test, of the believers, but a good num- 
ber of Muslims now held that the best reaction was to lock one's door and stay 
at home until the candidates for power had fought it out: to choose one's caliph 
was no longer to choose one's vehicle of salvation; the caliph was no longer an 
imam in the original sense of the word. 

He thus ceased to matter for purposes of the genealogy of the community: 
he was a mere guardian of the community now, not a link in the history of the 
transmission of right guidance from the Prophet down to today. Most Muslims 
ceased to regard the Umayyads as such a link in the course of the Umayyad 
period and never really accepted the c Abbasids in that role either; as they saw 
it, the transmission of right guidance had passed to the religious scholars. Only 
the Shrttes continued to think that the ruler ought to be such a link, and would 
be if only he was chosen from among the rightful candidates. To the majority 
of Muslims, the debates about the genealogy of the community stopped 
involving the caliphs after 661, when the Umayyads took over. 

The de-poliUazatton of the community of believers 

That the caliph had ceased to define the community is neatly illustrated by the 
contrasting reactions to the Arabian and the Andalusian withdrawals of alle- 
giance to him, 111 632 and 756 respectively. When Muhammad died in 632, 
many Arab tribes stopped sending alms taxes to Medina. They did not ail repu- 
diate Islam, but they were branded as apostates (murtathk) regardless, for they 
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had ceased to be members of the Muslim community by their refusal to rec- 
ognize Muhammad's successor in Medina. A little over a century later in 756 
the riilerof al-Andalus, c Abd al-Rahman I, stopped acknowledging the c Abbasid 
caliph as his overlord by omitting mention of him m the Friday oration In 
principle the Andalusians had thus also ceased to be members of Muhammad's 
community, and it would have been easy enough for the 'Abbasids' to brand 
them as apostates. But ,t does not seem to have occurred to them, or for that 
matter anyone else, to do so. One could now be a member of Muhammad's 
community without paying allegiance to Muhammad's successor. 

Tins point of view is also attested in the account, by the Kufan historian 
Sayf b. TJmar (d. between 786 and 809), of the Arab conquest of Iran. On the 
eve of the battle of Qadisivya (between 6 U and 637), according to Sayf, the 
Arabs assured the Persians that they had no wish to conquer their land, only 
to bring them to the truth; if the Persians would accept Islam voluntarily 
the Arabs would go home, leaving them to rule themselves ,n alliance with 
Medina. "Choose Islam and we'll leave you alone on your land," they said- 
"we'll be loosely associated with one another, but your land will be yours and 
your affairs will be in your hands"; "we'll leave you with the Book of God and 
put you in charge of it on the understanding that you'll govern according to its 
laws. We'll leave your country and let you deal with its affairs as you please " M 
This is apologetic, of course: it is directed against charges by the conquered 
peoples that the Arab conquests were motivated by worldly ambitions rather 
than a desire to spread the truth." But its interest here lies in the fact'that by 
the later eighth century it was possible to imagine a world in which there were 
two sovereign Muslim states within the community of believers. If the Persians 
had not been so stubborn, according to Sayf, an Arab and a Persian polity 
would have coexisted ,n amity, ruled by a successor of Muhammad and a 
Khusraw respectively, travelling along the same paths of truth without amalga- 
mating in political terms. Others, too, were entertaining the idea of a Muslim 
world divided into a plurality of allied or federated states about this time."' 
here was only one community of believers, as all agreed even though they 
disagreed about its identity; but as most Muslims now saw ,t, ,. was defined by 
its beliefs and its religious leaders, not by its political leadership 

By fixing the number of rightly guided caliphs at four, mainstream 
Muslims laid down that religious guidance could never be concentrated in the 
head of state again (cf. chs. 11, 16). As noted, the ShT'ites disagreed. But one 
section ot them, the so-called Imamis (or Irhna-'asharTs, 'Twelvers') declared 
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their imam to have gone into hiding in 874, thereby in effect laying down that 
the religions guide could never become a head of state again (cf. further below, 
ch. 10). Most Kharijites and all Sh! c ites of the type known as ZaydTs continued 
to consider it possible to unite the two roles in a single man, but they never suc- 
ceeded in taking control of the Muslim world at large and such imamates as 
they succeeded m establishing on the fringes were intermittent. Within two 
centuries of the conquests, the vast majority of Muslims thus found themselves 
ruled by caliphs whom they did not consider to be embodiments of right and 
wrong. They might grudgingly recognize them as legitimate, accepting them as 
what one might call quasi-caliphs - caliphs without the epithet of Rashiclun 
(rightly guided)' 1 ' - or they might positively denounce them as kings and 
tyrants, but either way they could not model themselves on them. For guidance 
to salvation they had to look elsewhere. Their religious fate thus ceased to be 
bound up with that of the ruler. Even quasi-caliphs could be righteous; the 
same was eventually found to be true even of kings. But one could not assure 
oneself of salvation by paying allegiance to them. In short, the community 
ceased to be in the nature of a caravan which travelled along a single path 
under the leadership of a single religio-political leader to a single destination. 
One still had to choose one's community, but one no longer did so by paying 
allegiance to a caliph. 

The end of simplicity 

By c. 800 the community of believers came in several rival versions and had at 
least two different types of leadership within each version, one political and 
the others religious. The proliferation of the types of leadership was not to 
stop there, for the caliphs soon came to coexist with kings and sultans, while 
the religious scholars soon came to coexist with philosophers and Sufis 
(mystics) too. The simplicity of Muhammad's multi-purpose polity had gone. 

It is sometimes said that the schisms over the imamate arose because the 
Prophet had made no provisions for the succession, but this is difficult to 
accept. For one thing, no serious disagreement arose over the succession until 
TJthman was killed. For another thing, the Muslims were unlikely to retain 
their simple socio-political order and broad consensus on political and reli- 
gious matters when the bulk of them left Arabia for the fleshpots of Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran. The very fact that the imam represented their worldly and 
otherworldly interests alike meant that all clashes of interests were likely to 
display themselves 111 disputes about his identity and the nature of his office. It 
is to these disputes that we may now turn. 

47. Cf. below, 1 39. 
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As the Roman expansion had undermined the Roman republic, so the Muslim 
conquest of the Middle East destroyed the patriarchal regime in Medina. In 
both cases, civil war was followed by the emergence of an increasingly author- 
itarian monarchy. The Muslim counterpart to Augustus was Mu'awiya 
66, -So), who moved the capital to Syria and founded the Umayyad dynasty 
(66,-750), under whom the embryonic state founded by the Prophet acquired 
a more developed form. But the developments unleashed by the conquests con- 
tinued to transform Muslim society, rapidly making the political organization 
of the Umayvads obsolete, their orientation outmoded, and the dynasty itself 
heartily disliked. Within three generations they had come to be denounced as 
impious survivors from the pagan past who had somehow managed to hijack 
the Islamic enterprise. They were ousted 111 the third evil war, niorc precisely 
that part of ,t known as the 'Abbas.d revolution. But contrary to what many 
had hoped the trend towards more authoritarian government was not- 
reversed. A fully-fledged, if shortlived, empire emerged under the 'Abhasids 
(effectively 750-86,; faineance 86,-1258). All the fundamental questions first 
raised under the Umayvads continued to be debated down to the effective end 
of the 'Abbasid empire some hundred years after the revolution. 

Legitimacy 

By what right did the Umayyads rule? An extraordinary amount- of medieval 
Islamic political thought is devoted to legitimation of the dynasty in power, 
and this was so already in Umayyad times. 
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The Umayyads grounded their right to the caliphate in the legitimacy of 
c Uthman. He had been lawfully elected by consultation (shura) and unlawfully 
killed, indeed martyred; his Umayyad kinsmen and avengers had taken over his 
position as imam of guidance. 1 c AlT had never been a caliph, merely a rebel or 
imam of error whose family the idolatrous Iraqis continued to worship as 
the Israelites had worshiped the golden calf. 2 In short, the Umayyads were 
HJthmarus who cast their accession as a Restoration: the royalists had won, the 
legitimate monarchy was back, the rebel interlude was over. 

In addition, every Umayyad ruler was a man of unsurpassed merit (cil- 
afdal), indeed the best man alive {khayr itl-iuls):* so numerous poets from the 
time of c Abd al-Malik onwards assure us in the conviction that monarchy was 
government by the most virtuous individual. This was an idea with long roots. 
"Nothing can be found better than the rule of the one best man," as Herodotus 
had made the Persian emperor Darius (cl. 486 bc) declare. A man far superior 
to everyone else would have to be obeyed as king, or alternatively ostracized, 
as Aristotle (d. 322. bc) said. "Among human beings the highest merit means the 
highest position," as the Stoic philosopher Seneca (cl. 65) succinctly put it, 
voicing what had by then become a Hellenistic commonplace. It was still cur- 
rent in late antiquity, and not just on the Greek side of the border.' 1 When the 
philosopher Paul the Persian dedicated a treatise on logic to the Persian 
emperor Khusraw I (531-79), he addressed him as the best of men (tava de- 
gavre). s But what if a man initially rejected as inferior proved capable of mak- 
ing everyone obey him? One response would be to accept that he had the 
requisite merit after all and hence that his power was right. It appears to have 
been by some such reasoning from might to right that the Arabs came to terms 
with Mu'awiya. It was certainly how the court poets tended to think: the sheer 



x.Cf. Tab., i, 3243.5-12; Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, ^ 1 f . ; Nadler, Vmayyaden- 
kalifcn, 6 5 ff. 

2. Crone, Slaves, 204, note 30; Tab. ii, 1774; Cook, 'Apocalvptic Chronicle', 27. Cf. also 
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fact that the Umayyads had power showed that they deserved it; since God had 
indisputably raised them up, they had to have qualities which pleased Him. 6 

The fact that the Umayyads saw their power as decreed by God has often 
been taken by modern Islamicists to mean that they supported determinism 
against the doctrine of free will (known as Qadarism) 1.1 an effort to deprive 
their subjects of a right to resist: God having decreed that they should rule, 
there was nothing the believers could do about it/ But although it is undoubt- 
edly true that the Umayyads were determinists, it has to be remembered that 
so were most of their enemies, be they Kharijites, MurjPites, or ShT'ites. Since 
the political debate took place within a generally determ.nist ambience, the 
Umayyads had no reason to give much thought to the relationship between 
divine omnipotence and human action for purposes of justifying their regime, 
nor do they seem to have done so. They simply took their success to mean that 
God was on their side.* "So long as He will have them to reign . . . kings are 
armed with authority from God," as Calvin said, meaning that a particular 
ruler was to be obeyed so long as he had the power to impose obedience. 9 "God 
helps the strongest," as a popular maxim quoted by Luther more succinctly 
puts it. 10 This is precisely what the Umayyads meant, and how early Muslims 
in general seem to have looked at things. The obvious determinist response was 
to deprive the Umayyads of their divine authority by defeating them, and a fair 
number of determinist rebels tried to do just that. God eventually helped the 
strongest by toppling the Umayyads at the hands of Khurasan! revolutionaries 
whose views, if any, on determinism are unknown. But the fact that the 
Umayyads had expressed themselves in a determinist vein came in handy for 
the advocates of free will, who used it to discredit the determinist position, 
perhaps already in the Umayyad period and certainly in later times. This is 
what accounts for the modern impression that the Umayyads supported 
determinism in opposition to the doctrine of free will for political reasons." 



6. Compare the story in which Sulnyman takes the very misery of lepers to prove that 
they deserve it: Cod would not otherwise have inflicted such a fate on them (Conrad 'First 
Islamic Hospital 1 , 23 4 f.). 
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Shortly before his death Mu'awiya designated his son Yazid as his successor 
and made the leading men of the garrison cities pay allegiance to him. When 
YazTd I died prematurely in 683, the Syrian chiefs chose Marwan I, from a dif- 
ferent branch of the Umayyad house, as his successor; and Marwan I in his 
turn designated two sons as his successors, one as heir and one to spare. 
Though at times the presence of two heirs proved almost as problematic as 
none, this became standard practice for the rest of the Umayyad period. The 
Umayyads themselves took pride in their dynastic succession. As their court 
poets present it, 'Uthman's election by sln'ml showed that the founder of the lin- 
eage was legitimate while the hereditary nature of the caliphate thereafter 
showed that the Umayyads were highborn rather than upstart rulers. 1 - But to 
the enemies of the dynasty, it was above all by their introduction of dynastic 
succession that the Umayyads condemned themselves. 

Mow much resentment Mu'awiya's designation of YazTd actually aroused 
at the time is difficult to say: the mam opposition seems to have come from 
QurashTs in Medina (such as Ibn al-Zubayr and al-Husayn) who found them- 
selves excluded from consideration. But whatever the initial reaction, there is 
no doubt that the resentment grew thereafter. Automatic succession within a 
single family was quite rightly seen as a first step towards the imperial form of 
government which was to culminate under the 'Abbasids. The sources for the 
Umayyad period abound in calls for the election of the caliph, whether from 
among all Muslims, all Arabs, all QurashTs, or all members of the Prophet's 
family, by consultation {shurci). Indeed, when YazTd III rebelled against al- 
WalTd 11 to ascend the throne himself in 744, he too called for shurci and 
volunteered to step down if a more meritorious candidate could be found. 

For all that, there are two puzzling problems here. First, the Umayyad mode 
of succession continued under the 'Abbasids, who sometimes designated one 
heir and sometimes two. The chroniclers accept this without demur, but 
nonetheless continue to blame the Umayyads in strident tones for their intro- 
duction of dynastic succession. Secondly, the Umayyad mode of succession 
was adopted by the Imami Shrites too, without the heir to spare; but in 
polemics against the ShT c ites, the Sunnis will insist, not that the ShT c ites are 
copying their mode ol succession, but on the contrary that their own mode of 
succession is elective. 

The secondary literature usually copes with these problems by postulating 
that succession in early Islam was elective and that this is what Sunni law 

12. Crone and Hinds, {UhI's Caliph, 31. Cf. also the Umayyad claims in Kumayt, 
Hasiniijjat, no. 2:37. 
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preserves; hereditary succession was allegedly introduced by the Umayyads 
under Byzantine or Persian influence." or alternatively by way of reversion to 
Arabian ideas," in any case by way of departure from Islamic norms; the 
Sunnis learnt to live with it. but they always maintained a principled stance 
against it, which they displayed by insisting on the elective nature of their own 
system and condemning the Umayyads for changing it. 

But this is not quite on target. It is certainly true that succession to high 
office in pre-Islamic Arabia was normally hereditary. Tribal chiefs, judges, and 
guardians of sanctuaries in pre-Islamic Arabia came from the same families for 
generations on end; the sources envisage Muhammad's own tribe of Quraysh 
as hereditary guardians of the Ka'ba. Chiefs were not necessarily followed by 
their sons, however, still less was there a rule of primogeniture; rather, the most- 
suitable candidate from the chiefly family would be 'elected', in the sense that 
the person capable of asserting his authority would be accepted. (Ciod helped the 
strongest in pre-Islamic times as well.) There were not usually any formal pro- 
cedures, though there cannot be much doubt that the pre-Islamic Arabs were 
familiar with shura, the practice of letting rival candidates come to an agree- 
ment among themselves on the basis of estimates (acquired by consultation) of 
their relative support." 

Another component of the explanation is undoubtedly off target, however: 
we do not have to await the Umayyads for the pre-Islamic mode of .succession 
to reappear in Islam. In a sense, the very first Muslims could be said to have 
used it. Abu Bakr, TJmar and all six members of the shurci, including 'Uthman, 
were QurashT emigrants to Medina. So too were all the contenders for the 
caliphate in the first civil war unleashed by 'Uthman's death, including 
Mtfavviya. Some Syrians are said to have liked the idea of c Abd al-Rahman b 
Khalid b. al-WalTd as Mu'avviya's successor: he too was a QurashT, and 'the son 
of an emigrant to Medina."' So too were all al-Husayn, Ibn al-Zubayr, and the 
men considered eligible for the caliphate in Syria at the time of Mu'awiya's 
designation of YazTd." With the exception of the Kharijites, all northern Arabs 
continued to expect the caliph to be chosen from Quraysh thereafter, 18 and 
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some had apparently iormulatcd it as a doctrinal requirement by the mid- 
Umayyad period. 1 ' 1 In short, it would appear that the QurashT emigrants in 
Medina were regarded as the equivalent of a chiefly family. They were the only 
kinsmen that the Prophet had left after cutting his ties with Mecca (where 
many genealogically closer relatives of his remained), and they were the men 
with whom he had come to Medina. Within this group the caliph would be 
chosen by one traditional procedure or other: Abu Bakr was 'elected'; c Umar is 
said to have been nominated by Abu Bakr, which may have been an innova- 
tion, but he may also have succeeded simply because he was the obvious suc- 
cessor; 2 " and the shurd which he in his turn appointed was another pre-Islamic 
procedure. 

Still, succession within a lineage is not quite what is normally understood 
by hereditary succession, and the lineage broadened to become an entire tribe 
as all Quraysh converted. But succession from father to son (or other close 
kinsman) appeared already in the first civil war. This war pitted QurashT lead- 
ers against each other. Obviously, these men were not going to regard their 
rivals as candidates tor the succession; on the contrary, both they and their fol- 
lowers would have a strong interest in keeping the office within their own 
house. Accordingly, when 'All was killed, his followers elevated his son al- 
Hasan to the caliphate. Towards the end of his life Mu'awiya similarly desig- 
nated his son as his successor. All this was repeated in the second civil war, 
when sons reappear in their father's shoes on the Umayyad, the c Alid, and the 
Zubayrid side alike. And when YazTd died a mere three years after his acces- 
sion, the Syrian chiefs behind Mu'awiya's regime reacted, like the Iraqi chiefs 
behind 'All's, by elevating a kinsman of their deceased caliph to the throne, as 
has been seen. 

Three points follow from this. First, in a sense the imamate could be said 
to have been conceived as a hereditary institution from the start, but heredity 
did not determine the heir and thus did not exclude election. The Arabs com- 
bined heredity and election in much the same manner as the Franks of 
Merovingian Gaul, with whom they were contemporary. Secondly, the 
Umayyads narrowed clown the group within which it was hereditary to their 
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own family and replaced election within the group by designation, to be fol- 
lowed in this by the c Abbasids and some of the c Alids. Thirdly, the Umayyads 
were not the first to attempt succession from father to son, as the ill-starred 
reign of al-Hasan shows; they were only the first to do so successfully. The rea- 
son why the sources continue to lambast them for their introduction of dynas- 
tic succession long after this institution had come to be taken for granted 111 its 
'Abbasid form, or accepted as a positive article of faith by the ShT'ites, is not 
that people disliked the institution but rather that they disliked the Umayyads: 
the one point on which all enemies of the Umayyads could agree was that the 
imamate should never have been hereditary in their family. 

So much for the first problem. As regards the second, the reason why the 
Sunnis describe themselves as adherents of election (ikhtiyiir), as distinct from 
those who made the office hereditary {mawrutha), is not that they were cling- 
ing to Islamic norms which had come to be violated in practice, but rather that 
they were trying to distinguish their own mode of succession from that of the 
ShT'ites . 2I In tenth-century Sunni theory succession rested on a combination of 
heredity (within Quraysh) and either election or designation. The authors of 
this theory accepted dynastic succession within the 'Abbasid family, even from 
father to son, without the slightest reluctance, whatever they might say about 
the Umayyads. They could not declare the imamate to be hereditary, however, 
without thereby appearing to agree with the ShFites that the imamate was a 
personal quality transmitted by descent rather than an office bestowed by the 
community. 22 Moreover, if the succession was hereditary in the narrow sense of 
passing from father to son, or other close kinsman, as a matter of principle, 
not just in mundane practice, then the caliphate had passed from the Prophet 
to his cousin, c AlT, and his descendants, even though others had taken it in 
actual fact, or alternatively it had passed to his uncle, al- c Abbas, and his 
descendants: in the former case all actual caliphs other than c AlT had been 
usurpers, in the latter case c AlT had been a usurper too, though all caliphs had 
been legitimate from the'Abbasid revolution onwards. Since the Sunnis did not 
agree with either view they said that the imamate was elective within Quraysh. 
What they meant was, first, that Abu Bakr, c Umar, and TJthman had been legit- 
imate caliphs even though they were not members of the Prophet's family (i.e. 
the Hashimites), and secondly, that the dynastic nature of the succession under 
the'Abbasids was not of the slightest religious significance to them. 
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The caliphal role 

The Umayyads conceived their role as one of multi-purpose imams in the old 
style. As they saw it, the community of believers owed its legal existence to the 
imam, who guided it in what to us are both political and religious terms: he 
defended it against infidel enemies, sought to expand its domain, maintained 
internal order and formulated God's law as the ultimate authority on the right- 
eous behaviour that the believers should seek to adopt. In the past, God had 
used prophets to convey His message; now He was using another type of agent 
to administer it. The caliph was God's deputy or vicar on earth {khalifat allab 
ft ardihi) with all the fullness of power that this implied.-' 

Like the assumption that the ruler had to be the best of men, this idea 
seems to be rooted in Hellenistic conceptions. The king was living law {nomas 
cinpsychos), as people said from Hellenistic to Byzantine times; he ought to be 
sinless and perfect in argument and deed, a certain Musonius (d. c. 1:20) told a 
Syrian king. It was his duty to imitate God, so that his subjects could imitate 
him, as everyone agreed. "There is no need for any compulsion or menace . . . 
when they see with their own eyes a conspicuous and shmmg example of virtue 
in the life of their ruler," the moral philosopher Plutarch (d. after 120) 
explained. 21 The king had been fashioned on the model of his maker; he was 
the image of God, the archetype of the true king, as the pagans said and the 
Christians started agreeing when Constantme converted. 2 '' He was living law 
in the sense of embodying and exemplifying the law, not in the sense of 
overruling it. On the contrary, he had to be ruled by God's law in order to rule 
legitimately himself. 2 '' 

All this was close to the Muslim conception, except that they did not usu- 
ally believe in human images of God. It was as God's deputy {khalifa), not as 
his image or 'after His likeness', that Adam had been created according to the 
Qur'an; 27 and it was as God's deputy rather than His image that the caliph was 
expected to provide a model for imitation by his subjects. But like their Hel- 
lenistic predecessors, they saw their imam as living law and held him to display 
his legal insight, among other things, by adjudicating (cf. Q. 38:25). Like them, 
too, they saw the ruler's position as depending on his relationship with God, 

23. Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, cli. 3. 
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that is, his moral rectitude: leadership was a reflection of personal virtue rather 
than an office. "It is not wealth . . . that makes a king, nor his purple cloak, nor 
his tiara and scepter . . . nor numerous hoplites and myriad cavalry; not though 
all men should gather together and acknowledge him for their king, because 
virtue they cannot bestow on him, but only power," as Julian the Apostate (d. 
363) said. If a virtuous man seized power {monorchia), his virtue would at once 
make it lawful sovereignty {basileia), as the eclectic philosopher Plutarch had 
put it. 2x It was thanks to this line of thought that the debate about c Uthman 
had centered on his moral status rather than the relative rights of rulers and 
subjects. It is thanks to the same view of things that people would deny that 
the Umayyads were caliphs when they held them to be wrong, or that con- 
versely the ShT c ites came to view their imam as the ruler even though he did not 
have any political power, or again (alter the further miection of such ideas by 
means of translations) that the philosophers would insist that the true king 
was not "someone possessing a cavalcade, a retinue or a realm: what is meant, 
rather, is one truly deserving of kingship, even if nobody pays him any atten- 
tion." 29 Of course, the ruler's moral status displayed itself above all in his treat- 
ment of his subjects, so people did indirectly discuss such rights as well. In fact, 
the relative rights of ruler and subjects figure prominently in the political 
debate of the Umayyad period, but only in the sense that whenever moral eval- 
uations are spelt out in concrete terms, it turns out to be such rights that are 
involved. 

It should be noted that court poetry also describes the Umayyad caliphs in 
terms that can only be characterized as messianic: they dispersed darkness, 
made the blind see, made the road plain, loosened burdens, healed sicknesses 
of the breast, slaked people's thirst, filled the earth with mercy, itistice, and 
light; each one was a mahdi, a rightly guided deliverer from evil; some were 
even hailed as the Mahdi, the Redeemer. 5 " There was a Hellenistic tradition for 
casting the ruler as a saviour {soter), but it was not meant in a transcendental 
sense and is unlikely to account for the Muslim conception. The significance 
of the messianic overtones will be taken up in Chapter 7. 

Exalted though his position was, the caliph was not credited with any per- 
sonal sanctity, nor was his court dominated by elaborate ceremonial designed 
to assure people that they formed part of an eternal and 'profoundly correct' 
polity maintained directly by God.- 51 He did fulfil a major cultic function as 
the leader, in person or through his governors, of the weekly Friday prayer, and 
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also of the annual pilgrimage (usually delegated to members of his family). 
But he owed this function to his position as head of the community, which was 
seen as coming together in its entirety on these occasions and whose together- 
ness he symbolized, not to any personal magic or charisma (hamka). He had 
no physical inviolability, no special powers or healing touch, and no special rit- 
ual status either; on the contrary, he was subject to the same rules of purifica- 
tion, worship, and marriage as everyone else. He did play a prominent role in 
prayers for rain, 12 and the later Umayyad caliphs were the object of more 
extravagant claims than the first, in terms of their persons and their religious 
insight alike;" but by and large the caliph remained an ordinary human being 
in the Umayyad period. The redemptive overtones ol his guidance notwith- 
standing, his role was conceived in a sober vein: as God's caravaneer, he kept" 
the believers together in safety and order while leading them along the right 
path to their ultimate destination, no more and no less. The Umayyads con- 
stantly stressed the importance of sticking to the jtwni'tu the collective body or 
compact majority. "Satan is with the individual," as al-WalTd I reputedly said;'" 1 
scattering, dispersing, going separate ways and following individual whims (lor 
which there was a rich vocabulary) meant going astray and perishing. One 
Stuck to the jamcl c a, and thus to the sale path, by obeying the Umayyad imams 
of guidance, who were way-marks and lodestars to their followers and who 
never tire of enjoining obedience (tcf c a) in their official letters. 

The rise of the scholars 

The manner in which the Umayyads fulfilled their duties as religious guides 
strikes the reader from a Christian background as odd. Contrary to what one 
would expect, they did not create a hierarchy of officials charged with the def- 
inition, maintenance, and dissemination of right belief or practice. The same- 
was to be true of the ShT'ite imams, though the hitter's formal role as religious 
guides was more pronounced than that of the Umayyads. But then the Christ- 
ian church developed as a separate organization within the Roman empire; it 

52. Rmggrcn, 'Some Religious Aspects of the Caliphate', 740 (where one line seems to 
suggest that the caliph was a factor behind fertility m general); ef. /•/', s.v. 'Istiskfv", 

33. Cf. K. al-UyCm, iii, 101 (where I lisham is told that caliphs were immune to plague, 
without however being convinced); Crone and Minds, Gml's Caliph, 56 (where the 
Marwanids are credited with superhuman insight and immunity against minor mistakes); 
Qadi, 'Religious Foundations', 250 (where the late Umayyad secretary c Alxl al-HamTd b. 
Yahya credits them with divine inspiration; compare Abu '1-Jarucl on the ZaydT imam 
and Ibn al-Muqaffa 5 on the c Abbasids, below, 104, uof.). 

34. Tab., ii, 1178. t.t. 
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modelled its own ecclesiastical hierarchy on the secular chain of command in 
the Roman empire, but it could not identify the two. Islam, by contrast, devel- 
oped by taking over from the empire, imposing its own chain of command, and 
the idea that religious authority could be channelled through a separate hier- 
archy of offices does not appear to have occurred to the early Muslims. Rather, 
they seem to have assumed that since the imam was the best man of his time, 
everyone would automatically follow him of his own accord, as everyone had 
followed Abu Baler and TJmar: one went where he went and did as he did, by 
following his kinsmen and governors and other local substitutes for him who 
were assumed to do as he did, too. There was no need for a separate hierarchy 
because right guidance was built into the power structure. 

In line with this, the Umayyads saw themselves as guiding the community 
by exemplifying the law 111 everything they did, m person or through their gov- 
ernors and judges, rather than by issuing directives to a clergy. They did make 
explicit pronouncements on the law when they adjudicated disputes and 
answered c|uestions submitted to them by petitioners; they also sent legal 
instructions to judges on particular questions from time to time, and issued 
edicts on legal questions of a public nature, such as c Umar IPs famous edict on 
the status of converts and other fiscal matters. But they did not appoint min- 
isters to represent them among their subjects at large. 

The task of answering everyday questions thus fell to men outside the gov- 
ernment apparatus. Obviously, people could not travel to the imam's residence 
every time they needed to know whether a particular form of prayer was valid, 
whether maintenance was owed to a former wife, whether a particular food 
could be lawfully eaten, or the like. They could turn to the governor, who was 
officially charged with teaching the religion," or to his deputy, the judge; and 
no doubt they did, especially for questions with a public angle. But neither the 
governor nor the iticlge was a local minister intimately involved with the lives 
of his parishioners after the fashion of a village priest. Where such intimate 
familiarity was desired, people would turn to local friends and neighbours cred- 
ited with a better understanding of the religion than the rest. The latter devel- 
oped into local scholars. They would answer questions on the basis of what 
they remembered upright men in the past to have done, what appeared right to 
them, or by second-guessing the imam's views, meaning that they would devise 
their own solutions and attribute them to him. The Umayyad caliphs them- 
selves would consult such scholars at times, regarding them as their memory 
bank, and they seem to have granted some of them official authorization to 



35. This emerges from statements attributed to Ulnar (Tab., i, 2740.14, 2742.2) and 
al-Asamm's image of the Prophet's governors (l's.-Nashi, $103). 
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issue legal rcsponsa (/t// 'i?s) . ;<1 Caliphs and scholars were nor initially rivals. 
Bur this was to change when the Umayyad claim to legitimacy was rejected. 

Umayyad mulk 

The rejection of the Umayyads was commonly formulated as an accusation 
that they had perverted the caliphate (or lmamate) by turning it into kingship 
{mulk). We do not know when this accusation first appeared. It is often 
directed at Mu c awiya, who is said to have effected the transformation by des- 
ignating his own son as his successor, or by introducing jails, bodyguards, 
forced labour and the like, or in ways unspecified. 5 But all these statements are 
clearly retrospective: the founder of the dynasty here stands for the Umayyads 
at large. !s Since our sources were compiled in c Abbasicl times, it has been sug- 
gested that their hostility to the Umayyads reflects c Abbasid preiudice against 
the fallen dynasty, but this is unlikely to be right: the hostility to the Umayyads 
is too pervasive in the sources to reflect the change or dynasty. More probably, 
the denunciation of the Umayyads as mere kings began in Iraq in the mid- 
Umayyad period, when Umayyad government became more openly authoritar- 
ian than it had been in Mu c awiya's days and when scholars hostile to the 
regime emerged, to reject the Umayyad view of themselves as leaders of the 
vehicle of salvation. 54 

The equation of kings with oppressive rulers, which the reader has encoun- 
tered before in this book, had both tribal and monotheist roots.' 1 " The pre- 
Islamic Arabs conceived of public life as an arena of competition between free 
men, who would fiercely resist the encroachments of others while trying to 
accumulate more power than everyone else themselves, 41 and their attitude to 
kings (in/link, sing, malik) was correspondingly ambivalent. On the one hand, 
a king was an insufferable tyrant. "Since the time of c Ad we have thought well 

36. Cf. Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, 5 if.; DhahnbT, Tai'rTkh, v, 1X5, where YazTd b. 
AbT HabTb (d. 1 ^.8/745!.) is described as one of the- three men appointed by Hlmar II to give 
rcsponsa in Egypt. 

37. Agham, xvii, 357; YT, ii, 176 (cf. <Alxl al-Malik b. HabTb, WrTkb, no. 343); BA, iv, 
a, 125; Goldzihcr, MS, ii, 3 1 f . 

38. Cf. Safma's statement that "the Umayyads are the worst kings, and the first king was 
Mil'awiya" (in Ibn Abu Shayba, xiv, no. 17S54, and elsewhere). 

39. Schacht, Introduction, 24 (followed bv Lambion, Stale and Corcniwcnt, 47); Crone 
and Hinds, Cod's Caliph, 23. 

40. Above, 7; Lewis, Political Language, s ^ 11. 

41. For the coexistence of these attitudes, and an illuminating comparison with modern 
America, see Lmdholm, 'Kinship Structure and Political Authority' and 'Quandaries of 
Command 111 Egalitarian Societies', much of it also m 'I'he Islamic Middle East, loff. 
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of capturing kings, killing them and fighting them," a pre-Islamic poet 
boasts; "we will tell you of the days long and glorious when we rebelled against 
the king and would not serve him," another echoes. When the poet al- 
ii rim mall al-Ta 5 ! advised al-Husayn, in 680, to seek refuge the mountains of 
Aja, where "we held out against the kings of Ghassan, Himyar, al-Nu c man b. 
al-Mundhir and everybody altogether," he was expressing himself in a wholly 
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converted to Islam. This, one assumes, is when they came to equate it with the 
pursuit of private interests at the expense of public welfare (when kings enter 
a town, they corrupt it, as the Queen of Sheba notes in Q. 27:34, though curi- 
ously the exegetes make nothing of this verse). The Prophet identified God as 
king and reserved all power for Him, thereby rendering all human use of it ille- 
gitimate unless it was used for God's ends. God was practically synonymous 
with the community. He was perceived as a higher authority who had miracu- 
lously intervened to regulate the competition between selfish human beings by 
setting the rules of the game, and He stood for the interests that the believers 
had in common. 1 ' 1 Wherever God had a claim to something, humans had none: 
this was why the idea of being governed by God struck the Muslims as so lib- 
erating. An imam or caliph was a ruler who recognized all power as God's and 
used it in accordance with His will, and government by such a person accorded 
with the wishes of his subjects, for all believers accepted God's rules. By con- 
trast, a king would treat his power as his private property and use it to further 
his own individual interests (ahwif, whims), which necessarily meant that he 
had to subjugate other people by force, depriving them of their freedom to act, 
inasmuch as their interests would conflict with his. "I am not a king who will 



42. Abu Tain mam, Hainasae Cannula, i/i, 193; c Amr b. KulthOm in Arheny (tr.), Seven 
Odes, 205; Tab. ii, 304. Cf. also the Basran who boasted, in 684, of "how many a brutal and 
violent tyrant we have killed" (Tab. ii, 456); Aihamma, Tribal Kings', 16L 

43-Beeston, 'Nemara and Haw', 3; also cited in Lewis, Political Language, ^4; Ivan, 
Califat, 382L. 

44. See further below, 393. 
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enslave you, only a servant of God who has been offered a trust," as c Umar is 
reputed to have said.' h In short, utnltinilkhilala stood for theocracy, government 
by God, whereas mtdk stood for autocracy, government by selfish, arbitrary, 
and shortsighted human beings. 

Thanks to Islam, kingship came to be seen as both an infidel and a non- 
Arab institution. It must of course have been strongly associated with non- 
Arabs already in pagan times, by far the most famous kings being those of the 
Persians and the Byzantines; but non-Arabs were not branded as infidels in 
those days, and the Arabs themselves had been ruled by kings from time to 
time. The Muslim polity was however created without recourse to the insti- 
tution, and the Muslims soon set out to defeat the kings of this world, with 
the result that kingship came to seem incompatible with both Islam and 
the Arab tradition. "Servants of God, a king in the Tihama!," a pre-lslanuc 
Meccan, here cast as a proto-Muslim, indignantly exclaims in a story of how 
a Qurash! tried to have himself accepted as client king on behalf of the 
Byzantines in Mecca. " 1 "He has gone Christian!," the troops exclaim in equal 
indignation in a story of how the son of the conqueror of Spain was per- 
suaded by his Visigothic wife to wear a crown.'"" It was with good reason 
that Mu'awiya wore no crown.'" Kingship was illegitimate human self- 
aggrandizement which the Muslims had come to eliminate. 

On all this the Muslims of the Umayyad period were agreed. But God did 
not rule the believers directly, so who represented Him in the here and now? 
This was the question that became deeply contentious. The Umayyads claimed 
that they did, but their enemies held them to have forfeited their position by 
allowing private interests to override those of the community and generally 
allowing power to be used in the manner characteristic of the conquered 
nations before the coming of Islam. This was the force of the accusation that 
they had turned the caliphate into kingship - kingship like that of the Persians 
and Byzantines (kisrawl, hirqatilqaysarl), as some added.' 19 But if the 
Umayyads had no right to the caliphate, who did, and with precisely what 
competence in matters of religious guidance? Was it lawful to rebel against the 



45. Tab., 1, 2368. Cf. also Ibn Sa'd, iii/i, 2.21 (B, 306b), where c Umar is told that a caliph 
only takes what is due and spends 11 where 11 is meant to he spent, whereas a knit; oppresses 
people by arbitrarily taking from some and giving to others. 

46. FasI, Shif? itl-gb<mim, 11, 171. -5. 

47. Akhbilr indjmffii, 20; Ibn c ldhari, Bayan, ii, 2.3b 

48. CX the Maronite chronicle in I loyland. Seeing islam as Others Saw ll, 156. 

41). Agbiiiu, xvii, 357; Jahiz, 'FT M-nabita', in his Ruscfil, ii, iof.; cf. BA, iv, a, 12s. 17. 
Kisra (Khusr.iw), Hirqai (Heraclius) and Qavsar (Caesar) are here generic terms lor the 
Persian and Byzantine emperors. 
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head of state to enthrone the deserving candidate, or should one put up with 
oppressive government for the sake of communal togetherness? And if right 
guidance was not to be found with the head of state, where was one to look for 
it? These were the questions that increasingly preoccupied people as the 
Umayyad period wore on, especially in Iraq, which had the largest concentra- 
tion of Arabs outside Arabia without being the centre of power. 
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CHAPTER 



4 

INTRODUCTION 



The political thought of the first two centuries after the conquests, the subject 
of the chapters that follow, was dominated by the tribal tradition of the con- 
querors, especially that of the northern Arabs, to whom Muhammad and his 
first followers belonged. One of the most striking features of this tradition was 
its hbertarian character: all adult males participated in political decision- 
making; nothing could be done without consensus. Modern scholars some- 
times characterize the tradition as 'democratic'. But it was not libertarian, let 
alone democratic, in the modern style. For one thing, it owed its character to 
the absence of a state, not to constitutional devices; and the tribal attitude to 
kings was ambivalent, as has been seen. 1 For another thing, tribesmen did not 
see themselves as endowed with individual rights against the groups to which 
they belonged. If they resisted kings, they submitted to the tyranny of kins- 
men.- There was an immense premium on helping fellow-tribesmen ('cousins'), 
staying together with them, deferring to the majority view, and respecting con- 
sensus. Kinsmen hung together so as not to hang separately.' In short, the 
tribal tradition was nor just libertarian, in the sense of opposed to overween- 
ing rulers, but also communitarian (or comnumalistic), in the sense of strongly 
attached to communal unity and solidarity.' 1 

i. Above, 4^ff. 

i. Cf. Gcllner, Conditions of Liberty, y(. 

3. Of. the story of al-Muhallab, a general of the mid-l Imayyad period who h id i 
bundle of arrows brought to his sons on his deathbed: thev could not break it, 'though they 
could break each arrow separately (Tab., ii, 10X2). 

4. Cf. Wart, Philosophy and Theology, 17. 

! 5' ] 
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Both the libertarian and the communitarian features are strongly in evi- 
dence in the political thinking of the Umayyad period, above all among non- 
Sht'ites. There was a general presumption that power and fiscal resources 
would be shared by informal means such as consultation, generosity, general 
accessibility of the caliph and his governors, and familiar forms of interaction 
between ruler and ruled. The tribesmen greeted the Umayyad concentration of 
power with endless demands for shfml and calls for 'the Book of God and the 
Sunna of His Prophet', meaning the entrenched norms of Arab/early Muslim 
society; they accused the Umayyads of monopolizing the revenues {fay'), and 
squandering them on women, wine, song, and sumptuous palaces; they 
charged them with ignoring local interests and oppressing local populations 
(notably the Iraqis), with arresting, torturing, and killing people at will; they 
claimed that the Umayyads were reducing them to slaves; of one caliph, YazTd I 
(680-3), they even said that he had forced defeated Medinese rebels to pay him 
allegiance on the understanding that they were slaves with whose lives and 
property he could do what he wished. 5 Of rebels there were many, for coming 
from a tradition of self-help, the early Muslims were generally activists. When 
systematization began, it was above all in Kharijism, Mu'tazilism, and 
Zaydism (below, chs 5, 6, 9) that activist attitudes were endorsed. 

The behaviour of the c Abbasids was not significantly different from that of 
the Umayyads, but they were more careful about their public image, and they 
changed the nature of the political opposition by coming to power in the name 
of ShT'ism. Like everyone else, the ShTMtes wanted to replace tyranny with right 
government, but they held right government to result from enthronement of 
the right lineage rather than the establishment of communal control, and the 
political debate now came to focus on the relative rights of 'Alids and 
c Abbasids rather than those of rulers and subjects (chs 7-10). The Kharijites 
and the ZaydTs withdrew to the periphery; libertarianism did make a striking 
appearance 111 the early ninth century with the Mu c tazilite anarchists, but their 
numbers were extremely small (ch. 6). The weightiest alternative to main- 
stream Islam and its c Abbasid guardians was to be Imamism, also known as 
Ithna- C ashante ('Twelver') ShTTsm (ch. 10). 

But if libertarianism disappeared, communalism continued. Appeals to 
jama' a (communal unity and solidarity) were likewise extremely common in 
the Umayyad period.'' The caliphs and their governors would endlessly invoke 

5. Crone, •Shi'mi as .111 Klecnve Institution', 1 7 f . , Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, 59ft, 
i3off.; Crone, 'The Qays and the Yemen', z 7 f., 4.; Sudayf in Ibn Qutayba, Sbfr, 761; YT, ii, 
199; Tab. ii, 2.35.1, 371.7, 475.9; Rotter, Uiirgcrknc^, 50 (YazTd). 

6. Al-Muhaliab Humidy meant ins sons to see the merit of both /unnl'd and kinship 
solidarity (cf. above, note 3). 
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it in their demands for obedience; their subjects would do the same in polemics 
against sectarianism. The communal orientation was usually also strong 
among the sectarians themselves, as is clear from the importance they attached 
to walaya and bare? a, association with co-religionists and dissociation from 
everyone else. Their aim was to establish a new community of believers fiercely 
loyal to one another, but they did have to break up the existing idinifa to do so. 
Most Muslims found this unacceptable. Jamifa was first formalized as a fun- 
damental value by the MurjPites of the Umayyad and early c Abbasid periods. 
We have met them already as the people who suspended judgement on the 
moral status of c Uthman and c AlT, the two key figures of the first civil war. 7 
One reason why they refused to pass judgement is precisely that the question 
was extremely divisive. The MurjPites also deemed all self-declared Muslims to 
be believers, however unacceptable their behaviour might be: even grave sinners 
remained members of the community of believers, they said, rejecting the sec- 
tarian (above all Kharijite) habit of declaring them to be infidels who could be 
freely killed. This too was an attempt to keep the community together." There- 
after jamcf a was enshrined as a fundamental value in the system of the Tradi- 
tionalists, who forbade revolt in the name of it. The pursuit of rightly guided 
government (tmclma) and communal solidarity (jamifa) had proved to be mutu- 
ally exclusive. Both the Kharijites and the ShT c ites deemed rightly guided gov- 
ernment to be more important than communal unity (though they envisaged 
such government in antithetical veins). More precisely, they could not see how 
those who rejected their conception of right government could count as mem- 
bers of their community at all. The Traditionalists, sometimes known as 
proto-SunnTs, were those who took the opposite view. Communal unity was 
more important than right government; and the community was formed by 
acceptance of the guidance left behind by the Prophet, not by any religio- 
political leader in the here and now (ch. i t). 

7. Above, Z7f. 

8. See further below, 3 8 5 fl". 
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THE KHARIJITES 



The most prominent enemies of the Umayyacls were the kharijites, also known 
as Ha runs and Muhakkima. Their origins are quite obscure. They are identi- 
fied as those who seceded from c AlT at SiffTn in protest against his acceptance 
of the Syrian call for arbitration, but the story does not offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the issues between them and c AlT, and contrary to what is often 
said, it was not with reference to their departure from 'All's camp that they 
were known as Kharijites ('those who go out'). 1 It may have been because they 
assembled atHarura 3 that they came to be known as Ha runs, but this does not 
tell us much, and though they were indeed known as Muhakkima because they 
were given to shouting 'judgement belongs to God alone' (lahtikma ilia li'llab), 
nobody knows what they meant by it. To the IbatjTs, who are the only Khari- 
jite sect to survive to this day, they merely meant that any rule laid down in the 
Qur'an must be applied: humans cannot make their own decisions on ques- 
tions settled by God. But this is too banal to explain the programmatic nature 
of the slogan. It was so obviously right that the Kharijites must have meant 
something special by it, as C AIT is said to have observed; in his view they meant 
that they did not want any government. But this does not appear to be correct 
either, except later in the case of the Najdiyya. 2 



i. It was a self-designation, probably coined w ith reference to Q. 4:100 (cf. Crone and 
/immermann. Epistle, 2.75). 

z. BA, ii, 352, 361, 377; Mubarrod, Kamil, iii, 938 (ed. Wright, 555); Nab/ al-balagba, 
1 14; IAH, ii, 307, Other interpretations are proposed in ( .rone and Cook, / Ideal ism, 27, and 
Hawting, 'The Significance'. 
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One point is clear, however. Of the rebels against TJfhman, only the 
Kharijites retained a clear conviction that it had been right to kill him! The 
accounts of the first civil war abound m discussions of the question whether 
C AIT had been implicated in the killing (directly or by sheltering the killers) 
premised on the 'UrhmanT assumption that this would be deeply embarrassing 
if it were true.' But why should 'All's followers accept the HJrhmam premise' 
Of course c AlT had been on the right side: " c AlT's killing of TJthman was one of 
his greatest acts of obedience to God," as some ShT'ites continued to say in 
agreement with the Kharijites.' 1 Where he had go.ie wrong was in accepting 
arbitration with people whom he should have fought until thev either reverted 
to God's command or were killed (cf. Q. 49:9)/ This was how the Kharijites 
saw it, and to them, 'All's change of mind was paradigmatic of non-Kharijite 
behavior. Tallin and al-Zubayr had been among the fiercest critics of 'Uthman 
while he was alive, yet they had demanded vengeance lor him the moment he 
was killed;" adherents of the Zubaynds declared themselves to be enemies of 
the caliph <Abd al-Malik (6S5-705) m this world and the next as long as thev 
thought him a loser, but they changed their tune the moment thev heard that 
he was winning: people were forever sacrificing their principles to the 
demands of power; only the Kharijites refused. One has to grant them that 
this was true. Relentless Sunnification notwithstanding, it was only in the 
twentieth century that the IbadTs began to express doubts about their own 
participation 111 the much maligned killing of TJthman. s 

The Kharijites were originally concentrated in Kufa, where thev survived 
into the 'Abbasid period, but their mam home soon came to be Basra. In the 
second civil war the Basran Kharijites produced two sub-sects, the Azariqa and 
the Najdiyya (or Najadar), both of whom left Basra under their own Com- 
manders of the Believers to fight holy war against the infidels, meaning the 
Muslims who refused ro join them. The Azariqa rampaged 111 Iran and disap- 
peared after their suppression in 699; the Najdiyya were mainly active in 
Arabia; they were suppressed in 69?, but survived for several centuries there- 
after. In the thud civil war two further sects made their appearance, that is the 
Sufriyya, who had adherents in the JazTra and North Africa down to the tenth 
century or longer, and the Ibadiyya, who survive in Oman and North Africa ro 



3. Cf. Nagel, Recbtleitung mid Kali fat, 1 57IT. 

4. Jahiz, 'R. ft '1-hakamayn', 43ft, §44. 

5- Cf .the poem in Na/r b. Mti/ahim, Waqla, Sifffar m.. (cited in Nagel. Kvchllc.mn 
uud kalifal, 131;); Crone and /annuel niann, Epistle, n;s. 

6. Siilim, Epistle, II, ? 9 . 

7. Tab., ii, 82 if. 

8. Crone and Zinimei mann. Epistle, 2ts\ 
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this day. These four 'mother sects' were divided over the status of non-Kharijite 
Muslims, an issue that will be considered in chapter zi. The later Kharijite 
sects (for there were to be many more) diverged over other theological ques- 
tions of no relevance to this book. All seem to have had much the same views 
on the imamate, however, though the Najdiyya were to develop a distinctive 
slant of their own. 

Past and present imams 

According to the Kharijites, Abu Bakr and 'Umar had been true imams of guid- 
ance (a view that the Najdiyya were to modify, without however in any way 
wishing to belittle their righteousness). TJthman and c AlT had also started as 
legitimate caliphs, but both had violated Clod's rules and so forfeited their sta- 
tus as caliphs and Muslims alike, and all their followers had likewise lost their 
membership of the community of believers. Thereafter all so-called caliphs 
had been kings and tyrants (mnhlk, jababira).'' The only Muslims left were the 
Kharijites, and the only true imams after TJthman and c AlT's forfeiture of their 
position were those of the Kharijites themselves. 

A true imam was both a political leader and a religious guide. This being 
so, the Kharijites usually had to live without them, as a community of true 
believers under infidel rule. The Azariqa and Najdiyya emerged by denying 
that this was lawful. What they meant was not that a community devoid of an 
imam was bereft of guidance, but rather that no saving community existed at 
all under infidel sovereignty. One had to separate oneself from the infidels, 
meaning that one had to move to an abode of emigration (ddr al-bijra), there- 
to establish a sovereign polity of one's own and wage holy war against the infi- 
dels left behind, as the Prophet had clone when he emigrated from Mecca to 
Medina. It was in this spirit that the Azariqa and Najadat left Basra for west- 
ern Iran and Arabia. The IbadTs and the SufrTs agreed that one had to establish 
a Muslim polity if one could, but denied that one forfeited one's status as a 
Muslim by living among the unbelievers. One had to affirm belief m the oblig- 
atory nature of the imamate and rebel in order to establish one if one could. It 
was not allowed to doubt God's command to "fight the insolent until they 
return to God's command" (Q. 49:9). But rebellion was not always possible, 
and in the meantime the believers could live under the kings oi "their qawm" , 
that is, non-Kharijite Muslims, following their own law as expounded by 
their own scholars. The Kharijites freely referred to their scholars and other 



9. Mithik was the more common term ,11 first, /jlhibini won out tn later Ibadi parlance 
(cf. ibid., 189). 
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righteous people as imams, but they never accepted as 'great imam' a person 
who was not head of state. Thus, unhke the imam! ShT'ites, thev did not l av 
a continuous line of imams. 

/ be rules pertaining to the imamate 

According to the Kharijites, there was only one criterion of eligibility for the 
off.ee: „ , t . In Itsdf rhi nor a srartling proposinon , ^ um h n 
was genual y equated with the most meritorious person of his tune (al-afdal)- 
d™ 1 A 7°" ° f 7 m T UnUSUal that 11 * xdM --.derations of 

it au e\tTw ' 83 a " d ,Umar Had bCL ' n lc # ti ™* 

cause they weie he most pious and learned men of their tune, no more and 

nothing V I Y bCCn , QurashTs WaS m " deVanr ' ™* ^ 
nothing to do w.th ethnic origm or tribal membership. Quraysh had no special 

or 7XhtZ7' nc 1 7 T 1 r b r , othcr Arabs (stm less d,d the 

o the Abbasids), and the Arabs had no special chum over and above non- 
■ , A " y h ' et \ m ^- «d»It Muslim of sound body and mmd was eligible as 
cahph, whatever his origins. Slaves were excluded from consideration (contrary 
to what ,s often stated),'" and so were women. The claim that a Jazlra, 
Khanpte by the name of ShabTb (d. 697) regarded women as eligible is'doubr- 
K.I, and ln any case, he did not set a trend." Women and slaves were however 
entitled ,n some sects even obliged, to participate ,n holy war and the sources 
frequently mention female warriors among the Kharijite troops (The more 
established the IbadTs became, the less they liked this.) " 

If all free, male, adult Muslims were eligible for the caliphate who were the 
electors? According to the Najdiyya, the election of an imam required "a 
imous choice by every single [free male kImIi-1 m ,„„k ,.' c ,1 ' ""l!" 

but their point was that this was t! Zmm.rv I ^T^ l 

that way- That apart, the sub.ect does not seem to have been dUsseTTne 
p.oposi non that even a non-Arab could lead the commumtv was however rad 
.cal m the extreme, for the Arabs of the Umayyad period viewed the idea' of 
deferring to a non-Arab m much the same light as would aristocrats the , d ■ , 
of taking orders from a serf. It was also more easilv „„-„-h .1,1 ' ' 
When ,he ^ c,„ Kt , . ,,,,,,-A,,, ~t!'^ 



IV . . \'i -', , - ' „ ' ; ' n ex P llc,t >M' statement that the imam must be 

free, see Abu Fshaq Ibrah.m b. Qay.s, Mnkblvar .,I-Kb,al, , 9M 
it. Baghdad!, fiwj, 8j,f. 4 ' 
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large numbers went off under an Arab imam of their own. 1 '' Nonetheless, the 
Kharijites meant what they said, and all the .mams of the Sufrls and Ibadis in 
North Africa from the 740s onwards were non-Arabs. 

Unlike all other Muslims, the Kharijites rejected hereditary succession out- 
right, whether within a tribe or lineage or from father to son. The most meri- 
torious candidate was elected by the community and retained his position for 
as long as he retained his superior merit. He was God's deputy on earth, or so 
at least according to the Ibadis," and he was entitled to unquestioned obedi- 
ence' as long as this was the case. If he erred, the believers should ask him to 
repenV, that is, to mend his ways. If he did, all was well; if not, he forfeited the 
imamate. If he then refused to resign of his own accord, the believers were 
obliged to depose him by force and, if necessary, kill him, this being how they 
had dealt with 'Uthman. Their account of TJthman endorsed the lawfulness, 
indeed obligatory nature, of rebellion and tyrannicide. "' 

The Kharijite vision and its fate 
The overall effect of the Kharijite tenets was to downgrade the position of the 
communal leader. He was not distinguished from the rest of the community by 
anything other than superior merit: he had no special tribal status, no sacred 
descent, no residue of Prophetic blood in his veins. He was just a man like any 
other, as the Ibadis explicitly say.' 7 If it is true that some Kharijites accepted 
women as imams, that too was meant in a downgrading vein. The vision is 
anti-authoritarian. The imam is slightly raised above the rest of the believers 
by his superior merit, but this is a difference of degree, not of kind, and he is 
easily reduced to an ordinary believer again. For it is the believers who elect 
him and though they must obey him as long as his superior merit holds, it is 
also' they who sit in judgement of him and who depose him if they deem his 
merit to have failed. 

In practice, then, he can only rule by formulating the general consensus, 
much as tribal chiefs had done. The balance of power is in the community s 

14 Mulwrad Kdmil, iii, 1 1 5 if (ed. Wright, 686); I AH, iv, zo 4 f. Compare the Najdiyya 
who, when Naida is losmg control, affirm that they will only take commands from an Arab 
(BA, xi, 143). The followers of the |a/.tran Kharijite Sal.h h. Musarrih, later classified asMtln, 
are presented as stall laktnt; for granted m 6,6 that cand.da.es would he Arabs ( 1 ab „, 9S6). 

r 5. Of. Crone, 'The Kharijites and the CaHnhal Title', X,l. (correcting Crone and Minds. 
Gael's Caliph, 12). 

,6 For an IbadT account- of the rules, see Abu 1-Mu'thir in Kashil, 11, i 77 i. 
17. Abu 'l-Mii'thir in Kashil, i, i 5 7-JW ShabTb b. 'Atiyya in Crone and Zimmerman.!, 
Epistle, 246. 
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favour, and for this reason the Kharijites have been described as "democratic'. 18 
The Ibadis did not see it that way: the imam represented Ciod in their view, 
not the people, who merely had to obey. But since it was the people (in the form 
of the scholars) who decided whether he represented God or not, it was in 
practice through them rather than him that God displayed His will. 

The Kharijites, then, did not cope with the imam's fullness of power by 
denying that he had religious authority. He was still authorized to settle ques- 
tions of law and doctrine. He did of course do so in collaboration with schol- 
ars, and there was no sharp distinction between them: this is why living 
without an imam was perfectly possible as long as there were scholars. But he 
was the most meritorious scholar, just as he was the most meritorious states- 
man, so his authority overrode that of everyone else (as long as his superior 
merit held). There was no separation of powers. The Kharijites continued to 
see the imam as a multi-purpose leader presiding over a multi-purpose com- 
munity. They merely cut him down to size, religious authority, political power 
and all. 

For all its novel rejection of ethnic, tribal, and to some extent even gender 
distinctions, it was a conservative vision. As the Kharijites saw it, they were 
simply systematizing the principles behind the early caliphate in Medina, and 
so in effect they were: their beliefs fused Islam and the political egalitarianism 
of the Arab tribesmen. But the problem was precisely that the Muslims had 
ceased to be a small community of free tribesmen and that one could not rule 
a complex society stretching from what is now Pakistan to Portugal on the 
assumption that nothing had changed. Almost all Muslims of the Umayyad 
period regretted the loss of the old ways, and almost all were looking lor a 
solution to the problem of how tyranny could be avoided. The Kharijite solu- 
tion had considerable appeal m those days, even in high circles. 1 " But on the 
crucial questions it dodged the issue. How can one ensure that a man receives 
unqualified obedience as long as he is meritorious without thereby depriving 
the community of the power it needs in order to depose him when he errs? 
Conversely, if it is up to the community to decide whether the imam is right or 
not, how can one ensure that it will obey his orders? Who, moreover, is to 
decide whether a ruler has erred or nor, how is disagreement among the decision- 
makers to be resolved, and by what procedures is he to be removed? The 
Kharijites offered no answers to these questions. 

More precisely, only the sub-sect of North African ibadis known as the 
Nukkar had something approaching a formal answer to these questions. The 



18. E.g. Goldzihcr, Theology and Laic, 172; Macdonald, Development , z\. 

19. Of. Mubarrad, Kami!, 1.1, 449!. (W, ?6if.). 
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Nukkar split off from the main body of IbadTs in the 780s over the election of 
the second Rustumid imam in Taherf, whom they would only recognize with 
the proviso that he was not to impose any decisions on people without the con- 
sent of a body of notables (presumably scholars and/or tribal leaders). 20 In 
other words, the compromise between the imam's need for unqualified obedi- 
ence and the community's need for protection against tyrants lay in some kind 
of joint rule between the two. But the IbadTs at large reacted to this eminently 
constitutionalist idea with horror. As they saw it, the community controlled 
the election and deposition of the imam, but had no share in ongoing govern- 
ment in between, for no real government would be possible at all if this were 
the case. Their solution was rather to rely on the informal distribution of 
power. The first IbadT imam in Tahert, the founder of the Rustumid dynasty, 
was an immigrant of Iranian origin chosen on the grounds that people would 
find it easy to obey him as long as he adhered to the truth because he was an 
outsider, and also easy to depose him ii he should stray because he had no local 
tribe behind him. 2 ' Though the Nukkar split off after his death, everyone else 
apparently found the arrangement satisfactory: the imamate was continued in 
his family. In Oman the IbadTs eventually developed a division of power 
between tribes who supplied electors and others who supplied imams, which 
had the same effect of putting shackles on the imam's power without subject- 
ing him to formal constitutional restraints. (These tendencies in the direction 
of hereditary succession do not seem to have caused doctrinal problems.) As 
for who was to decide whether the imam had violated the law or not, the infor- 
mal answer was scholars, notables, pious men. But the very fact that the answer 
was informal meant that there were no institutional procedures for singling 
them out or making them agree; and without such procedures, of course, they 
disagreed as much as anyone else. 

The Kharijites, then, preserved communal participation in decision- 
making at the cost of restoring the disorder by which it had traditionally been 
accompanied. When Najda b. 'Amir, the founder of the Najdiyya, did various 
things of which his followers disapproved, his followers demanded that he 
repent, which he did. But then a group of them regretted having asked him to 
repent and told him, "We were wrong to ask you to repent, for you are an 
imam. We have repented of it, so now you should repent of your repentance, 
and demand that those who asked you to repent should repent (of having 
asked you). If you don't, we will separate from you." So he went out and 



20. Rcbstock, IbZUtcn in, A Ui^rib, 1 6 ,ff. (,,//,/ yaqdl «/,?„,, h wnfa ,influ,ini):d. below, i7 8. 
11. Cf. llm Satihir, 'Chroniqtie', 9 ' ' f>U. Compare the argument of Dirar and Hafs 
(below, 66). 
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(announced to the people that he) repented of his repentance. His followers 
then began to quarrel among themselves. 22 No wonder that some suspected 
the Kharijites of meaning 'no government' with their slogan 'no ludgement 
except God's' (la bukma ilia li 'I Lib ) . ' ' 

The more complex Muslim society became, the less attracted it was by 
Khanjism, and by the early 'Abbasid period the sect was disappearing from the 
urban centres. It continued to flourish m the tribal countryside of the JazTra, 
where it seems to have functioned as an ideology of social banditry down to 
the tenth century. 2 ' 1 It also survived in various parts of Iran down to the Seljuq 
invasions, above all in STstan, where a famous imam by the name Hamza (fl. c. 
800) established roving bands of Kharijites who kept the tax collectors of the 
c Abbasids out of the STstanT countryside for some fifty years. 2 ' Above all, it 
flourished among the settled tribesmen of the Arabian peninsula and North 
Africa, where the imam's religious authority allowed for a measure of political 
organization over and above the tribes, as it had in Muhammad's days, and gen- 
erated a higher degree of literacy and learning than might otherwise have been 
expected. SufrT and IbadT imamates were established and re-established from 
the 740s down to the tenth century in the case of North Africa, while IbadT ima- 
mates flourished on and off from the 740s down to the eleventh century in the 
Hadramawt, and down to the 1950s in highland Oman. In North Africa the 
imamate was hereditary in the Rustumid family (778-909), but in Oman it 
remained elective. In the period 794-893 the imams came from one set of 
tribes, with the electors drawn from another, but outright dynasticism does not 
seem to have prevailed for any length of time in Oman in the period covered by 
this book. The imamate established by Hamza in STstan was also elective. 26 The 
rulers of Oman are still IbadTs today, but they rule as secular sultans of Oman 
and Mascat, not as imams, and they treat Ibadism as cultural heritage rather 
than as live religion. 

Doctrinal modifications 

Though they mostly had no imamate, the IbadTs also experienced the opposite 
problem of having two, one in North Africa (the Rustumids, 778-909) and 
another in Oman (non-dynastic, 794-890). From time to time there was also an 

22. Ash'ari, 92. 

2.3. Cf. above, note 2. 

24. Robinson, Empire and FJites, eh. 5. 

15. Madelung, ReUnious 'I rends, ,-aff.; Boswonh, SIsimi, 3 7 ff., S 7 ff. 
26. /•;/-', s.v. 'Rustamids', Crone and Zimmcrmann, V.jnslle, 273, note and appendix 
2; Wilkinson, Innuihite 'I'mdilion, 9, 2.0 iff. 
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imamate in the Hadramawt of which little is known clown to the eleventh cen- 
tury Given that there was only one God, one community of believers and one 
imam, one would have expected the two (or even three) imams to denounce 
each other as infidels and imams of error, for they were well aware of each 
other's existence. But there was not in fact any rivalry between them. Initially, 
the imams in North Africa and Oman both deferred to the Basran leadership 
under which they had emerged, thereafter the physical distance between them 
was too great for them for either to have ambitions that impinged on the other; 
but relations remained friendly even when imamates in Oman and the 
Hadramawt coexisted. The Omanis coped by formally acknowledging that sev- 
eral imams could coexist, provided that their jurisdictions were separate and 
that they did not use the title amir al-mifmmuu Commander of the Believers, 
which was reserved for men who governed all the users of the qibla (i.e. all 
Muslims, Kharijite or non-Kharijite) after the fashion of Abu Bakr and'Umar. 
The response of the North Africans does not currently appear to be known, 
but unlike the Omanis and possibly all eastern IbadTs, the North Africans 
certainly did not renounce the title amir al-mu'miitm. 1 

The STstanT Hamza al-KharijT (c. Soo) is said also to have permitted the 
coexistence of two imams as long as disagreement prevailed and there were 
enemies to be fought. 2 * We are not told why, but we know that he too allowed 
himself to be addressed as amir al-mu'miitlnr' 

The Najdiyya 

By far the most radical doctrinal modification was that introduced by the 
Najdiyya, who famously claimed that the law did not oblige the community to 
have an imam, only to live by the book of God. 30 We are not told when they 
adopted this doctrine, but there cannot be much doubt that they did so after 
the suppression of their revolt in 73/691*-. when they had the choice between 
ceasing to be Najdites and modifying their doctrine. Having previously denied 
that one could be a Muslim under 'infidel' rule, they now accepted it. If there 
was no obligation to have an imam, there was also none to rebel in order to set 
one up: one could be a Najdite without committing oneself to emigration and 
holy war; one could live under illegitimate kings without endangering one's 
chances of salvation. 

27. Crone, 'The Kharijites and the Caliphal Title', 86f. Cf. also Wilkinson, Imamate 
Tradition, 163-9. 

iS. Shahrastani, Milal, 96. 
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But there was, or came to be, more to the Najdiyya 's doctrine of the ima- 
mate: they denied that it had ever existed. They took as their starting point the 
widely accepted view that an imam was someone on whom everybody agreed, 
which they equated with unanimous choice by every single member of the 
community, and made the obvious reminder that no such agreement is possi- 
ble. Even Abu Bakr had encountered opposition, as everyone knew: his election 
had been a kind of coup. It followed that the Companions had not actually 
elected an imam, but rather an ordinary leader (nfis). Certainly, he had been 
righteous, but it was wrong to claim (as did the Sunnis and many Mu c tazilites) 
that the Companions had established a legal duty to have an imam by then- 
agreement (ijmcf) to elect one, for no imam had in I act been elect ed; and given 
that unanimous agreement was impossible, ijmcf could m any case never be a 
source of law. All believers were entitled to their own opinion on legal question 
on the basis of ijtibad, independent reasoning: all were "like the teeth of a 
comb" or "like a hundred male camels without a single female riding camel 
among them". This explained why unanimous agreement was impossible. It 
also showed that the imamate in the proper sense of the word was impossible. 
How could people defer to the opinions of someone no different from 
themselves? 

By the time the Najdiyya were saying all this (probably the ninth century), 
their target was clearly religious authority: they did not want an imam to lay 
down the law for them, nor did they want to be bound by communal agree- 
ment. Every Najdite was a mttjtabid entitled to his own opinion. They were 
perfectly willing to accept the desirability of government (in a hypothetical 
polity established by themselves): the mttjtahids were free to appoint a leader 
(ra^s, amir) to maintain internal and external order, provided that they would 
depose him, and if necessary kill him, if he strayed f rom the law. Mere, as in 
Kharijite doctrine in general, the ruler is simply the community's agent. But he 
was not empowered to dispense law and doctrine, nor was anyone else. Every- 
body was responsible for his own road to salvation. Najdite Islam was a do-it- 
yourself religion. 

Of all the libertarian visions that of the Najdites was the most extreme, 
and also the most retrogressive. The Naicliyya did not in principle recognize 
non-Najdites as Muslims (cf. below, chapter 2.1). To the question how the Mus- 
lims might avoid tyranny now that they had ceased to be a small community 
of tribesmen they responded by restoring them to freedom as a small commu- 
nity of Najdites. They could tolerate a high degree of intellectual freedom 
because their society was small, probably face-to-face and thus likely to have 
enjoyed a high degree of consensus; and they could countenance a high degree 
of political freedom because they did not in practice haw any polity of then- 
own. As a solution to the problem how all Muhammad's followers might be 
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kept together in religious and political terms without recourse to tyranny their 
vision had nothing^) offer. They purchased their freedom by opting out of 
Muslim society at large and renouncing the reality of power. As we shall see, 
Imami ShT c ism carried the same costs, but whereas ShT c ism shorn of politics 
still offered a holy family for veneration and speculation, Kharijism without 
politics was an ideology without its heart: the regulation of power was what it 
was first and foremost about. It is possible that the Najdiyya survived into the 
eleventh century, though we do not know where; but it is not surprising that 
they disappeared. 



CHAPTER 



6 

THE MLTTAZTUTHS 



Among the neighbours of the Kharijites in Basra were devotees of rationalizing 
theology (kalfnu) known as Mu'tazilites. They are said to have appeared m 
72.0s, and at least one of their doctrines (regarding the status of the sinner) 
plainly has its roots in the Umayyad period. But they remain shadowy clown to 
about 800, when they emerge as a loose association of diverse people and prin- 
ciples in Basra and Baghdad. Their school was systematized from the late ninth 
century onwards and flourished, above all in Iran, down to the mid-eleventh 
century. It suffered in the so-called 'Sunni revival' and disappeared altogether 
as a school in its own right after the Mongol invasion. 

Unlike the Kharijites, the Mu c tazilites had neither a communal genealogy 
nor a law of their own, meaning that they did not form a complete saving vehi- 
cle. Some Mu'tazilites were TJthmanTs, as one would expect of Basrans who 
were not Kharijites; but most of them were fond of c AlT, and 111 Baghdad they 
were often ZaydTs (Sh7 c ites of the type described below, ch. 9). 1 All eventually 
accepted either the four-caliphs thesis or Shrite affiliation, probably in the 
course of the ninth century. This finalized their status as a mere school of 
thought rather than a sect of their own. 

As Basrans by origin, if not always domicile, the early Mu c tazilites gener- 
ally shared the libertarian outlook of the Kharijites.- All held the imamate to 

1. The li.inbii.uii Mu c ta/ilites typically continued to deem c t\\"i more meritorious than 
the first three caliphs even after thev had joined the four-caliphs consensus (cf. /{/', s.v. 
''llthmantyya', sec. 3). 

z. For documentation of what follows, see Crone, 'Statement by the Najdiyya 
Kharijites', 71. for the libertarian outlook, see above, ch. 4, or the index/glossary. 
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be elective; most agreed that it must be awarded to the most meritorious can- 
didate (the Baghdadi Mu'tazilites would accept a less meritorious man ; and 
many of them denied that merit had anything to do with ethnic or tribal mem- 
bership: Arabs and non-Arabs, whether QurashTs or other, were equal y eligi- 
ble 1 Two ninth-century Mu'tazilites (Duar and Hals) famously added that a 
non-Arab imam would be positively preferable because he would not have any 
tribe to support him and might therefore be easier than an Arab to depose, 
much as the IbadTs of North Africa had opted for a foreign imam on the 
grounds that he would be easier to depose. Like the Kharijites, the Mu'tazilites 
had no doubt that deposed he must be if he strayed from the law: one had to 
rebel against him if one could. In general, one had to take action, with the 
sword if necessary, when one saw the law being transgressed. 1 They were also 
■it one with the Kharijites in that thev retained the imam in his old multi-pur- 
pose role, casting him as a teacher of the law no less than a political leader." 
But the most striking convergence between the two is that some Mu ta/ihtes, 
like the Najdiyya, held that the believers could manage without any imam at 
all. 

The imamate as an optional institution' 
A number of ninth-century Mu'tazilites, including al-Asamm (d. 816 or 817) 
al-Nazzam (d. between 835 and 845), Hisham al-FuwatT (d. 840s?), his pupil 
'Abbad b. Sulayimn (d. 870s?), and the so-called Mu'tazihte ascetics (su/iyyat 
al-miftazila), denied that the imamate was prescribed by the law. Unlike prayer 
or pilgrimage, it was simply a human convention that could be dropped if its 
utility was lost. With the possible exception of al-Na/.zam, they all thought 
that its utility had in fact been lost, at least under prevailing conditions. 

It had lost its utility by turning into tyranny. Kingship was forbidden in 
Islam as the ascetics pointed out: other religious communities had kings who 
enslaved their subjects, but neither the Prophet nor the first caliphs had been 



3 . Meaning that they would accept Abu Bakr and 'Umar as legitimate even though they 
held 'All to have been the best candidate at the time. , 

4. To the references given in Crone, 'Statement by the Najdiyya Khanntcs , 71, note S4 , 
add Ash'arT, 461; JShiz in Madclung, Qteim, r~ 

5. For the North Afncan Ibadi.s, see above eh. 5, note 1 .. h>r the sword, see I s.-Nashi , 
$108; Ash'arT, 451; Cook, Commanding Ri^hl , di- 9. 

' 6. I's.-Nash,. §S S ; al-Asamm implies the same in §,o,, el. Crone, •N.nth-Conturv 
Muslim Anarchists', i,S, note 59. ( , 

7. What follows is based on Crone, 'Ninth-Century Muslim Anarchists , to which the 
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kings; and if an imam were to develop into a king by ceasing to govern in 
accordance with the law, the Muslims would be legally obliged to fight him 
and depose him. But, thev added, civil war split the community and led to 
more violation of the law without guaranteeing a better outcome, and imams 
did have a tendency to turn into kings; therefore the best solution was not to 
have them. Al-Asamm and, in slightly different ways, Hisham al-FuwatT and 
'Abbad b. Sulayman, took as their premise the fact that an imam was a person 
on whom all members of the community agreed: without such consensus, he 
would not be an imam at all. This was also the view of the Najdiyya, but 
unlike the Najdiyya, these Mu'tazilites did not infer that imams simply could 
not exist. What they said was rather that whereas the first caliphs had ruled 
with the requisite consensus, the community was now too large or too sinful 
for this to be possible. Like most Muslims, Al-Asamm seems to have accepted 
the 'Abbasids as quasi-miams, a pale reflection of the real thing, whereas 
Hisham, 'Abbad and the ascetics held the Muslims to be living without an 
imam in actual fact; 'Abbad, probably echoing Hisham, even declared that 
there never could be a genuine imam again. This was more than the others 
were willing to say, but whether a genuine imamate could exist again or not, it 
seemed impossible to have it now; hence it was better to do without central 
government altogether. 

All these Mu'tazilites, then, were anarchists, if only in the simple sense of 
believers in the viability of a society from which the state had been removed. 
None of them condemned the state on principle. All held it to be a legitimate 
institution when its leadership was right, and all would have preferred to retain 
it under a proper imam. It was only kingship that they rejected on principle. 
But the imamate no longer seemed to be distinguishable from kingship. That 
was why it had lost its utility, or indeed turned positively unlawful. 

Doing without the umi/ii 

All the Mu'tazilite anarchists put some thought into the question how one 
might manage without an imam, and above all who would apply the law and 
dispense the so-called hndfid, penalties of death, amputation or lashing which 
only a public authority could inflict; their very existence suggested that an 
imam was prescribed by the law. Their response varied. Hisham al-FuwatT seems 
to have recommended straightforward recourse to self-help: the believers 
should take the law into their own hands when they could. Others thought that 
the leaders of households, districts, towns, and tribes might maintain the law 
and apply the hudud. In other words, public power could be dissolved in favour 
of patriarchs and other local leaders (or what one might more idiomatically 
call domestic tyrants and local thugs). Still others came up with solutions 
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which abandoned anarchism in favour of the state in a radically different form. 
Thus some (apparently the ascetics) proposed to retain a modicum of public 
power by electing temporary imams when legal disputes arose or crimes were 
committed, or when the enemy invaded; the imam would lose his position as 
soon as he had finished the job, (list as an imam in the sense of prayer leader 
loses his authority the moment the prayer comes to an end. What they wanted 
was government by elected officials. Al-Asamm said that if you assembled peo- 
ple in sufficient numbers to minimize the danger of bias and collusion, then 
they could replace the imam for purposes of maintaining the law and applying 
the hudttd. In other words, he wanted government by assembly. 

Al-Asamm had another idea, too: one could have several imams in differ- 
ent places at the same time. One imam for the entire community had been fine 
in the days of the first caliphs, he said, but nowadays there could no longer be 
real unanimity on any one man, and no real collaboration between the imam 
and local elites. Hence it would be better to have several imams, and this was 
perfectly lawful, not because the imamate was a human convention that one 
could do with what one liked (as one would have expected him to say), but 
rather because there was a good Prophetic precedent: the governors appointed 
by the Prophet in Arabia had in effect been independent imams; each one had 
collected taxes, maintained order, conducted defence and taught people the 
law. All had of course acknowledged the single imam above them, that is, the 
Prophet, but when the Prophet died, the inhabitants of each provincial centre 
had inherited the right to appoint their own governors. In short, each province 
was now entitled to elect its own semi-independent ruler. Differently put, Al- 
Asamm proposed to replace the unitary caliphate with a federation. 

None of these proposals is spelt out in any detail. We are not told how the 
relationship between the leaders of households, districts, towns, and tribes 
should be envisaged, who would elect the temporary imams, whether there 
should be a single executive committee in the entire caliphate or on the con- 
trary one in each province, or what would hold the federation together now 
that the Prophet had died. Nor are we told how the proposals might be imple- 
mented. It is nonetheless a remarkably inventive set of ideas, especially in view 
of the fact that its authors were not thinking in terms of a return to some puta- 
tive original condition. Unlike Western anarchists, they had not been brought 
up on the idea that humans had originated without states, nor were they 
trained to see the many tribes around them as preserving a primitive condition 
of freedom. They had no assurance whatever from either real or imagined his- 
tory that law, order and morality could be upheld m a society without coercive 
government. They simply reasoned their way to the conviction that it could. 

For all that, their proposals were as backward-looking as those of the 
Najdiyya. Neither could accept that the Muslim polity had acquired dimensions 
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so vast that political and intellectual egalitarianism had ceased to be viable: the 
Najdiyya preferred to keep their intellectual autonomy at the cost of remain- 
ing a tiny minority; the Mu c tazilite anarchists wanted their political participa- 
tion back at the cost of sacrificing the imamate. But though it was possible to 
opt out of the wider community (jama'a), the jama'a itself could not be cleared 
of the authoritarian structures it had accumulated. Al-Asamm was right that 
the'Abbasid empire was ripe for fragmentation, but not that participatory pol- 
itics could be restored: the caliphate split up under military leaders who were 
simply miniature versions of the autocrats he wished to replace. Kingship had 
come to stay. 

Later MuHazilites 

According to the Imam! scholar al-MufTd (d. 413/1022), the Mu'tazilites were 
always reviling the ImamTs for their belief in an absent imam, yet they them- 
selves would freely admit that they had been without an imam since the time 
of 'All and that this was unlikely to change in the foreseeable future.' s In line 
with this the Mu'tazilite judge of Rayy, c Abcl al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), mentions 
as a matter of course that there was no imam in his own rime. Quasi-caliphs 
did not count. 9 He did accept some imams after c AlT, and he was not an anar- 
chist, for he held the imamate to be prescribed by the law: the umma was liv- 
ing without it because it was impossible to fulfil the obligation, not because the 
obligation could be denied. 1 " But it is clear that the MuHazilites, or some of 
them, were still disinclined to come to terms with kingship. 

8. McDermort, al-Mufld, 123. 

9. For quasi-caliphs, sec the index/glossary. 

to. Mughw, xx/i, jof,; xx/i, 145, [ 4 c;f. (where he acknowledges al-Hasan, al-Husayn, 
c Umar II, Yax.Td III, Zayd b. c AlT, Muhammad al-Nafs ai-Zakiyva, and ins brother Ibrahim); 
cf. IAH, ii, 309 where the Mu'ta/.ilites only accept Tthman. 'Ulnar II, and Ya/.Td III of the 
Umayyads (later caliphs are not discussed); McDermort, al-Mufld, 124; Madelung, Qastnu 
41. 'Alxl al-Jabbar's two-volume treatment of the imamate awaits a monograph. 
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Both the Kharijites and the Mu'tazilite anarchists restated the libertarian 
aspect of the tribal tradition in Islamic form. With the Shfites, by contrast, we 
encounter a thinking that can only be described as authoritarian. All ShT'ites 
held the imam to be something more than an ordinary human being and 
explained his special status in terms of his kinship with the Prophet. Yet 
Shi'ism also began among the conquerors, as has often been stressed, and the 
authoritarian style of thinking may well have tribal roots as well. For if the 
tribesmen of Arabia resisted kings, they also deferred to sanctity, as they 
showed when they accepted Muhammad (and on many later occasions too). 
Early Shfism boiled down to the claim that power should be handed to a man 
of sanctity, defined as somebody more closely related to the Prophet than the 
QurashTs originally seen as constituting his family. A kinsman of the Prophet 
was bound to be rightly guided: it ran in the blood. It is an odd idea to a mod- 
ern reader, but it made sense in medieval times, and not only to tribesmen. In 
a world in which social roles were overwhelmingly allocated on the basis of 
descent it seemed self-evident that humans were replicas of their forebears: 
children everywhere tended to step into their parents' positions. The ShT'ites 
thought that things had gone wrong because the Prophet's descendants had not 
been allowed to step into his. 

This does not of course explain why some tribesmen should have opted for 
leadership by a man endowed with hereditary sanctity while others rejected 
heredity altogether. The answer may be that ShT'ism has its roots in the tribal 
tradition of the southern Arabs rather than that of the northerners. 1 ShT c ism 

t.Cf. Djait, i.es Yamaniccs a Kufa*. iftsff. 
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developed in Kufa, where a substantial part of the population hailed from 
South Arabia, whereas Kharijism developed in Basra, where the tribes were of 

dental. Precisely where its significance is to be sought is another question. 
One suggestion would be that South Arabians had a penchant for holy 
men. They certainly did in the nineteenth centurv, when descendants of the 
Prophet functioned as holy men who either mediated between the tribes (in 
Sunn! Hadramawt) or actually ruled them (in Zaydi Yemen). This pattern can 
be traced all the way back to the tenth century and it is generally assumed to 
be an islami/ed version of a pre-Islamic system. By contrast, no reverence for 
holy men as mediators or rulers is attested for north Arabia in either pre- 
Islamic or Islamic times.- That inherited patterns of authority played a role in 
the Yemeni espousal of the Prophet's family lias been suggested before, in a dif- 
ferent form. 5 But inherited patterns apart, it is also clear that the sheer mar- 
ginality of the South Arabians in the new polity played a role in drawing them 
to c AlT, a potent symbol of victimhood, and this may well have been the most 
important factor in the early days.' 1 As things stand, all explanations are in the 
nature of guesswork. 

Hashimite Shfisnt 

The first ShT'ites, or c AlawTs, as they were more often called, were distin- 
guished by their acceptance of c AlT rather than c Uthman as caliph, no more and 
no less." They had no special views on 'All's predecessors or on the succession 
after his death, nor were they set apart from the Muslims at large by other 
political convictions. But all this was to change in the Umayyad period. We 
mav start with the succession. 

When C A1T died in 661, his adherents chose his son al-Hasan as his succes- 
sor, presumably because they had acquired a vested interest in the Hashimite 
clan rather than because they held right guidance to be concentrated in 
the Prophet's lineage. Most of them seem to have accepted Mu'awiya when 



Rise of Islam, 18411. and 'Serieant and Mcccan Trade', 125ft.). 

3. Cf. Watt in various publications, most recently Ins VornuUive 1'cnod, 43. 

4. In I'ustar, which was settled by southerners without 1101111; SliT'itc, it was the 
southerners who dominated. 

5. Cf. Nashwan, 180. Nashwan adds that Jahiz defined an early Shiate as somebody 
who gave priority to 'AIT over Hhhman; tins is only true if he meant someone who 
rejected C U rh man 111 favour of c A IT , not someone who simply held Hlthman to have been less 
meritorious than c AlT. 
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al-Hasan abdicated in the same year, disillusioned by al-Hasan's behaviour and 
probably inferring from Mu'awiya 's ability to make himself obeyed that he was 
the rightful imam.'' But they had to think again when Mu'awiya designated 
YazTd as his successor and thereby made it clear that the office would be kept 
in the Umayyad family. 

Like other opponents of Mu'awiya's move, the c AlavvTs could reject the 
monopolization outright, either to assert the rights of Quraysh at large (as did 
Ibn al-Zubayr), or to strike out heredity altogether (as did the Kharijites); alter- 
natively, they could accept the monopolization with reference to a different 
clan. Many, perhaps most, 'AlawTs opted for the first solution and thereby fell 
into the category of what this book calls 'soft Sh! c ites\ that is to say people 
who accepted £ AlT rather than 'Uthman as caliph (or who at least held that 
c AlT should have been caliph before 'Uthman), but who continued to regard all 
QurashTs as eligible for the caliphate. It was the natural stance for 'AlawTs to 
adopt, given that they accepted the legitimacy of Abu Bakr and 'Umar: for if 
the caliphate had not been reserved for the Prophet's family m the beginning, 
there was no reason to assume that it was so now. Soft ShT c ites were prominent 
in Kufa and elsewhere down to the ninth century, when they disappeared in the 
four-caliphs consensus. But it was the alternative solution that became charac- 
teristic of ShT'ism proper: the Umayyad reservation of the office for a single- 
clan of Quraysh was accepted, but the clan was identified as Hashimitc rather 
than Umayyad. The Umayyads had no claim to the caliphate at all, it was 
asserted, nor did any other QurashTs apart from the Hashunites. 

It should be noted that when early ShT'ites declared themselves loyal to the 
Prophets family, they normally had the entire Hashimitc clan in mind, not just 
c AlT's family They probably did regard c AlT , s family as special, for he had after 
all been caliph, and of the three I lashinutes who rebelled in the Umayyad 
period, al-Husayn in 6So, Zayd b. c AlT m 740, and 'Abdullah b. Mu'awiya in 
744-7, the first two were direct descendants of c AlT while the third was a 
descendant of his brother Ja'far (cf. charts 3 and 4)/ But the ShT c ite poet al- 
Kumayt (d. 74}) venerates all the Hashunites m his I laibiiniyyltf and when 
non-Hashimites rebelled in the hope of enthroning a member of the Prophet's 
family, they would simply call for al-ridd min dl rasi'd alldhlbani Hdshimlahl al- 
bayt, 'the generally accepted member of the Messenger's kin/the Hashunites/ 
the (holy) family', apparently meaning that a shurd of Hashimitc candidates 

6. NawbakhtT, 2.1 (who belittles their number); above, 34t. 

7. There was a similar sense among non-Sh7'ites that descendants of Abu Bakr and 
'Umar ought to have pride of place in a shunt for the election of the most meritorious 
QnrashT (cf. Crone, 'Shilnl as an Kleauv Instiiurion', 

8. Madelunp, i lashimT ShT'ism". 
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should be convoked so that they could choose the most meritorious member 
from among themselves. Even c Alid rebels might call to al-ridd rather than 
themselves, as 'Abdallah b. Mu'awiya is said to have clone." There was no sense 
that any one Hashimite lineage had a monopoly on the caliphate, let alone that 
there already was what one might call a counter-imam, or imam in exile. In 
short, by the later Umayyad period a real (as opposed to a soft) ShT'ite was 
somebody who held, not only that 'AlT rather than 'Uthman had been the legit- 
imate caliph, but also that the Hashimites rather than the Umayyads had a 
hereditary monopoly on the caliphate. 

It was in the name of Hashimite ShT'ism that the KhurasanTs toppled the 
Umayyads. But by enthroning one branch of the Hashimite house they willy- 
nilly excluded the other from power, thereby splitting the house into two; so 
the very success of the revolution subverted the creed in the name of which 
it had been conducted. Hashimite Shi'ism died with the participants in the 
revolution. 10 

The appearance of rafcj 

Some ShT'ites took to claiming that the Prophet's kinsmen had always had a 
monopoly on the caliphate. The Prophet had designated 'AlT as his successor 
at GhadTr Khumm, they said, with the words "whoever accepts me as master, 
'All is his master too" (titan kttnttt ntaivldbu fa- Alt tnaii'ldhn). 'AlT was the 
Prophet's wast, legatee, and should have been accepted as caliph already when 
the Prophet died, not in 6%6. There was no room for non-HiTshimite caliphs at 
any time, past, present or future. 

This was a radical view because it meant that Abu Bakr and 'Umar had 
been usurpers on a par with the Umayyads, and moreover that the vast 
majority of Companions (all but six of them according to the Imamis) had 
fallen into error by following the usurpers: the Prophet's guidance had passed 
to the few who had remained faithful to 'AlT, and from there to the few who 
were faithful to his family now. Adherents of this position were known as 
RafidTs, rafd being rejection of the venerable sbaykbs Abu Bakr and 'Umar as 
illegitimate rulers, not lust of the controversial 'Uthman. 

Rafd seems to have emerged in the 680s, perhaps also in response to 
Mu'awiya 's designation of YazTd. There is no sign of it in the (admittedly 
biased) accounts of Hujr b. 'AdT, an 'AlawT agitator executed by Mu'awiya in 
67 if., or the revolt of al-Husayn against YazTd I in 680: both episodes involve 



9. Crone, \il-Ki<j,l\ 9X (Ibn Mu'awiya). 

10. See further below, eh. 8. 
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old-style c AlawTs versus c UthmanTs. 11 But c AlT is identified as the Prophet's lega- 
tee (wasT) m the sources on al-Mukhtar, who rebelled in Kufa in 685-7; 12 and 
al-Mukhtar's 'Saba'iyya' (a derogatory term for ShT c ites) were duly accused of 
dissociating from "our righteous forebears", that is, the first caliphs and 
other Companions. I? That "many SabtPiyya" (but not all of them) slandered 
Abu Bakr and c Umar is also mentioned by the I bad! Salim b. Dhakwan, here 
reflecting a source composed about 720. '*' A poem by the ShTite Kuthayyir 
c Azza (d. 7Z3) repudiates Abu Bakr, 'Umar, and c Uthman alike; 1 '' the first attes- 
tation of the Prophet's designation of c A 1 i at OhadTr Kliunim comes 111 the 
lidshmuyydt of al-Kumayt (d. 126/743),"' and the first appearance of the term 
RafidT comes 111 the account of Zayd b. c AlT's revolt in 740, on which occasion 
it is supposed to have been coined. 17 The reliability of every one of these refer- 
ences can be queried, but taken together they hardly leave much doubt that 
Rafidism had emerged by the later Umayyad period, and perhaps already 
by the middle. 1 " The Kufan traditionist Layth b. AbT Sulaym (d. 760 or later) 
may nist be right when he claims that the SliT c ites never thought of putting 
c AlT before Abu Bakr and c Umar when he was young (by which he meant that 
they were wrong now to do so); 19 but he must in that ease have been very old 
when he died. 

In the course of the Umayyad period, ShT c ism thus came to exist in two dif- 
ferent forms, one expressing a greater degree of alienation than the other. 
According to the one, the community had remained rightly guided until the 
first civil war, when the TJthmam majority went astray but many followed 
c AlT. According to the other, practically the entire community had gone astray 



1 1. The accounts arc biased 111 thai thev come overwhelmingly from Aim Mikhnaf, a 
soft ShTa'tc who tcndcntiouslv claimed thai Xavd's lollowers did not include any Rafidis (ef. 
below, . iS). 

12.. E.g. Tab., ii, 61 1.1, 638.5, ef. 747.13 (here Ibn nl-Hanafiyya rather than his father); 
BA, v, 11 S.i 1. 

1 3. Tab., ii,(5 5 r.z. 

t 4 . Crone and Zimmermann, Epistle, ttS (Salim, III, 97), 299. 

15. Kuthayyir, Diwmt, i, 269; Tab., ii, 1699C where Zayd is presented as rciecling 
Rafidism. 

16. Kumavt. ildfimijjdl, 6:8-9; cf. Madelung, 'I lashmiT ShT'ism', 8. 

17. Tab., ii, i6yyf., where Zayd is presented as reletting Rafidism. 

18. See further Nagel, Recbtleitung mid Kalifat, 167IT., van Ess, TG, i, <o8ff. 

19. Van Ess, '/'(.', 1, 137. Cf. also Damn! in Goklzihcr, 'Boitrage', 44411., where an old- 
style ShTatc (nun til-tbi',! dl-i'ila) is identified as a person who favoured the Prophet's family 
without denigrating the ( iompatiions; and compare c Abd al-Jabhar s ehronology of hereti- 
cal innovations: Kharijism appeared I'irsi. (hen 11 /d', then free will, then idfd ( Tdthbit, 1, 
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the moment the Prophet died, only a tiny number of Companions remaining 
faithful to c AlT until he finally became caliph. 

Messianism 

The Umayyad period was also characterized by strong messianic expectations, 
both among ShT'ites and jam eft Muslims (i.e. all those who did not opt out of 
the community by reserving their allegiance for current or future imams of 
their own). Only the Kharijitcs remained immune to them. But it was among 
the ShT'ites that such expectations were to play the greatest role. 

The Muslim messiah is known as the undid! ', 'the rightly guided one 1 . The 
term may not have had any messianic or apocalyptic meaning by origin. It ts 
said to mean no more than 'rightly guided' when it is applied to the Prophet, 
the caliphs in Medina, c AlT, al-Husayn, and the general run of Umayyad 
caliphs.-" It has however been suggested that Islam originated as an apocalyp- 
tic movement. 11 If this is correct, the chances are that all the many terms to do 
with right guidance had an apocalyptic and/or messianic meaning from the 
start. That would still leave the question how and why the term mahdi came 
to be singled out from the rest, but it would have the merit of explaining why 
descriptions of guidance by caliphs described as mahdi should have' such 
strong redemptive overtones 111 Umayyad court poetry:— the Umavyads would 
be trying to assure their subjects that the politico-religious salvation promised 
by the first leaders of the movement had now been effected, even though the 
end of history was still to come. Like the c Abbasid and the Fatimid caliphs, 
they would be institutionalized messiahs, bearers of routmized redemption. 

If so, it will have been by way of resurgence of apocalyptic expectations 
that two Umayyad caliphs are described as the Mahdi in the sense of a unique 
figure whose coming had been predicted, not just as an institutionalized saviour. 
Sulayman (715-17) was the Mahdi "predicted by priests and rabbis" according 
to the poet al-Farazdaq, who praised him for removing all grievances and mak- 
ing the crooked straight; 2 ' and TJmar II (7.17-20) was the Mahdi and "the 
scarred one" who would fill the earth with justice and who had been predicted 



20. El% s.v. 'al-mnhdr. 

21. Conner, 'Sources of Islamic Conceptions of War', 43 ff.; 0. Cook, 'Muslim 
Apocalyptic and jilhtd\ Ariomand, 'Islamic Apocalypticism' (the strongest case); cf. also his 
'Messianism, Millemalism and Revolution'. 

22. Cf. above, 41 f. This presupposes that the apocalypticism was messianic, which 
Donner denies ('I. a question du mcssianismc'). I hope to return to the question elsewhere. 

23. Tfiwan, 327E 
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in the Book of Daniel according to a number of sources. 24 It is generally agreed 
that this should be connected with the fact that the first Muslim century was 
about to come to an end. The Prophet is supposed to have predicted that 
"There won't be anyone left on the face of the earth after the year too" or 
alternatively that "Every community has a term and the term for my commu- 
nity is .100 years";-" either the whole world would be destroyed or the Muslim 
community would. This was so widespread a belief that even the Chinese got 
to hear about it: "As regards these Arabs, the}' are only supposed to be in power 
for a total of too years," the king of Samarqand told the Chinese emperor in 
71:9 in an attempt to persuade him to lend him troops against them. 2 '' Sulayman 
came to the throne in Ai l 96. It was a reasonable expectation that he would still 
be alive in Al 1 100, but he died in ai 1 99, so that it was 'Dinar II who ruled in the 
fateful year. This must be why both caliphs were expected to be the Mahdi. If 
the Muslim community was scheduled for destruction, the Mahdi's role may 
have been to defer the disaster ("Cod would not punish them while you were 
among them," as Q. 8:33 says to Muhammad). At the very least he would have 
been expected to mitigate its everlasting consequences by reducing the sinful- 
ness of the community. If people expected a disaster so total that not a single 
human being would be left on earth, the next event would presumably be the 
resurrection and the Day of Judgement, for mainstream Islam does not really 
have the notion of an intervening millennium on earth. In that case, too, the 
Mahdi's role would be to put things right in order to save the believers from 
everlasting torment. Sensibly, neither Sulayman nor 'Dinar made public refer- 
ence to the anticipated disaster, but Sulayman stepped into the Mahdic role by 
making a grand attempt to conquer Constantinople, a task associated with the 
Mahdi in Hadith. 27 Realizing that he would not make it to the year 100, he des- 
ignated c Umar II as his successor, presumably because the latter was not just an 
Umayyad but also a kinsman and namesake of c Umar al-Fariiq. "We were 
telling each other that this matter will not come to an end until a man from 
'Ulnar's descendants with a mark on his face has taken charge of this commu- 
nity and followed the conduct (sira) of c Umar," a report from 'Dinar's son 
'Abdallah has it. 2s "You resemble 'Umar al-haifiq 111 respect of Ins sira" the 

24. Notably Ibn Qutayba, Ma'drif, 362; Ibn Sa'd, v, 143, 145 (B, 330C, 533); cf. also /•/-, 
s.v. 'al-MalidT'. 

25. Nu'aym b. Hammad, Vita,,, 4,8 (S, &44S, ,.,86); cf. Bashcar, 'Muslim Apocalypse', 

yoff. 

16. Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 33111. 

27. "The hour will not come until the city of Qavsai/I Icraclius is conquered" (Nu'aym 
h. Hammad, Vilan, 321 (S1318, cf. 3. 81'./ Mi 3 i 5 ff.)). 
18. Ibn SaU v, 243 (B, 331). 
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poet al-Janr told 'Umar II, 2 -' who stepped into the Mahdic role by doing his 
best to fill the earth with justice, above all by fiscal reforms. 

Of 'Dinar II it was later said that he had been a nmjaddid, a renewer pre- 
dicted for the beginning of every century,"' or that he had been rightly guided 
{mahdtyyan) without being the Mahdi." Either way, he was something less 
than the apocalyptic redeemer, and communitarian {jaimfi) Muslims took to 
denying that there was any such thing as a Mahdi at all: more precisely, the 
only Mahdi was Jesus, who would appear at the end of times to kill 
Antichrist and confirm the truth of Islam; he would not come to rule the 
Muslim community in a millennium before the resurrection. 12 Down to the 
twelfth century practically all messianism after the later Dmavvad period was 
ShT'ite." 

The first ShT'ite to invoke the Mahdi was active in Kufa before 'Dinar II. 
His name was al-Mukhtar (d. 687), and his preaching is generally regarded as 
seminal without anyone knowing precisely how it is to be interpreted. He is 
said to be the first to have used the word in a messianic sense (on the assump- 
tion that it was not born with that sense), and he identified himself as the 
Mahdi's vizier (wazh al-tnahdi), presumably with reference to Q.2 9 :2 0 , where 
Aaron appears as the vizier of Moses. He took the two names to stand for pro- 
totypes. Moses stood for Muhammad, and Muhammad's part he took to be 
enacted now by Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, a son of 'AlT s (by a slavegirl) 
who lived in Medina and is said to have been wary of his claims. The sources 
do not have him claim that Ibn al-Hanafiyya actually was the Prophet, whether 
by return from the dead or reincarnation, but they make much of the fact 
that Ibn al-Hanafiyya bore the Prophet's name, Muhammad, and tecnonym, 
Abu 'I-Qasim. (Thanks to al-Mukhtar, this came to be a standard requirement 
for the Mahdi.) Presumably, then, he was a new Muhammad in the same loose 
way in which 'Dinar II was a new 'Dinar. 

Aaron, on the other hand, normally stood for 'All, 14 but he clearly did not 
do so in al-Mukhtar's scheme of things. Aaron's part as vizier to Moses was 



2y. Cited 111 Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, 1 14. 

30. Cf. Friedmann, Prophecy Continuous, 95 ff. ; Landau-Tasseron, 'Cyclical Reform' 
(whose findings go well with l ; nedmann's, despite her arguments against 11). 

31. ThusTawus in El-, s.v. 'al-MahdT', col. 1231b. 

32. Cf. El\ s.vv. 'al-mahdT', col. 1234a; "Isa b. Maryam*, col. 84b. 

33. The mam exceptions are the political redeemers who appeared 111 Syria after the 
'Abbasid revolution under the name of 'the SufyanT' (Madehmg, 'The Stifyau,', 'Abu '1- 

'Amaytar'). 

34. A famous tradition has Muhammad tell C AIT that their relationship was like that 
between Aaron and Moses (iVlomen, Introduction, 1 5}. 
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enacted by al-Mukhtar himself. What was the pair to accomplish? There are 
passages in which al-Mukhtar calls his Mahdi imam al-budd and "the best man 
on earth today", implying that he saw him as the imam who would inaugurate 
the Hashimite dynasty. !l But such passages are few and far between, and there- 
is no mention of future rulers in his summons or oaths of allegiance, be it 
under the label of imam, al-rula, 1 he iYlahdi, or Ibn al-Hanafiyya 's own name. 
The task with which al-Mukhtar repeatedly associated himself in his pro- 
grammatic statements was vengeance for the Prophet's family and protection 
of 'the weak', accomplished by ruthless purges and (if by 'the weak' he meant 
non-Arabs) by the enrolment of slaves and freed men in the rebel army."' What 
was to happen thereafter is never stated. One passage has his followers call 
adherents of the Zubayrids to "allegiance to the commander al-Mukhtar and 
to making this matter shura in the Messenger's family".' If the future ruler 
remained to be chosen, they can hardly have seen Ibn al-Hanafiyya as their 
imam, unless they regarded the shfinl as a mere formality to endorse his 
position. 

Having purged Kufa of al-Husayn's killers, al-Mukhtar ceremoniously 
paraded a new Ark of the Covenant (telbfit) around the town, in the form of an 
empty stool of c AlT's transported on a mule, and appointed South Arabian 
devotees of his to serve as its guardians. It was, he explained, the equivalent of 
the tabid of the Israelites which had contained the legacy of Moses' and 
Aaron's families. 5,s He also made obscure prophecies in rhymed prose, denying 
that he was a kfihm (soothsayer) and claiming rather to be the faruq, presum- 
ably the Aramaic redeemer in whose role TJmar had once been cast." Accord- 
ing to later accounts, his followers credited him with revelations brought by 
Gabriel, or he claimed to be a prophet himself; 4 " one passage has an adherent 
identify him as infallible {tinfswn):" Was trying to transfer the characteristics 
of the Mahdi to himself? In any case, his Mahdi seems to have been some ver- 
sion or other of the Prophet in an apocalyptic role, more precisely in that of 
apocalyptic avenger of his own family and other victims of the Umayyad 
regime, primarily the South Arabian tribesmen (many of them converts from 



35. Tab., ii, 608 (= BA, v, 2.2.2.), 611. The hercsmgraphers take it for granted that al- 
Mukhtar saw Ibn al-Hanafiyya as 'All's successor (e.g. NawbakhrT, Viraq, 21). 

36. On all this, see EI\ s.v. 'al-Mukhtar'. 

37. Tab., ii, 712. 

38. Ibid., ii, 703; cf. BA, v, 142.. 

39. BA, v, 236.3. 

40. Nawbakhn, linhj, 2.1 . Ibn I lazm, l\isl, iv, 1 84; similarly the Svnac ( 'hronidead 1234 
in Brock, 'North Mesopotamia in the Late Seventh Century', 6411. 
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Judaism, all marginalized by their inclusion in a polity founded by northern 
Arabs) and the non-Arab captives of Kufa.' 12 Whether the world, or at least the 
world as we know it, was to end is never stated, but one certainly gets the 
impression that a new era was to start. Unfortunately, the sources are such that 
nothing can be said for certain. 

Things become a good deal clearer thereafter. By the 740s the ShT'ites had 
two quite different conceptions of the Mahdi. The first was the Mahdi as a 
bearer of routinized redemption, much like the caliph in power. Unlike his 
Umayyad competitor, this Mahdi had to be a member of the Prophet's family 
who bore the name of Muhammad; and unlike him, he would have to conquer 
his throne. This made him more of a redemptive figure than c Abd al-Malik 
or Hisham, but not much more. For example, the Hasanid Muhammad b. 
'Abdallah (al-Nafs al-Zakiyya) is said to have been recognized as the Mahdi by 
leading members of the Hashimite clan at a meeting held at Abwa 3 near 
Medina shortly before the c Abbasid revolution.' 15 Since one cannot elect a 
redeemer by committee, all they can have meant by this was that al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya was the member of the Prophet's family destined to initiate Hashimite 
rule and that they were prepared to pay allegiance to htm on that basis. Hav- 
ing been deprived of the imamate by the c Abbasids, al-Nafs al-Zakiyya duly 
rebelled at Medina in 762., along with Ins brother Ibrahim in Basra, calling 
himself Commander of the Faithful.' 1 ' 1 Fie bore the Prophet's exact name and 
studiously imitated the Prophet's behaviour, but be did so as a scholar familiar 
with the Prophet's surma, not as Muhammad redii'ii'iis, and apart from the 
fact that he was expected to initiate a new and better dynasty there was 
nothing messianic about his revolt. 

The second Mahdi was of an altogether more dramatic type. 1 le too was a 
member of the Prophet's family, but he was dead or (his death having been 
denied) in hiding. He would come back from the dead, or out of hiding, to 
wreak terrible vengeance on the enemies of the Prophet's family, possess the 
earth and fill it with justice, usually as part of the grand eschatological drama 
at the end of times. Sometimes he would revive the dead as well, or some of 
them. He was not usually expected to found a caliphal dynasty, as opposed to 
putting an end to the world altogether, or at least the world as we know it, but 
there were many variations on the theme. Unlike mainstream Muslims, the 
Shrites clearly had a notion of a millennium on earth before the Day of Judge- 
ment. They expected a change of fortune [dawla) and a resurrection of 
some of the dead (ra/' c tf), presumably meaning their saints, before the general 



42. Cf. Djait, 'Les Yamanites a Kufa', 165, i68ff. 
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resurrection, as polemics of the late Umayyad or the early c Abbasid period 
inform us. 45 

It was a characteristic of the second type of Ma lid i that one could not have 
an imam while one awaited him. He was deemed to have taken the imamate 
with him when he died or went into hiding (though he could have deputies). 
ShT c ites often called him til-qtfim, the standing one, a term also used in sectar- 
ian circles of the pre-Islamic Near East of saviour figures who would not 'taste 
death'. l ie barely figures outside ShT c ism. It was probably by way of polemics 
against this figure that nou-Sh7 c ites identified the Mahdi scheduled to appear 
at the end of times as Jesus, denying that there could be others. 

However Ibn al-Hanafiyya may have been envisaged when he was alive, he 
became a Mahdi of this second type to some ShT c ites when he died. He had 
gone into hiding in a cave on Mount Radwa near Medina, they said, and he 
would not die, but would come forth one day to fill the earth with justice. 4 ' 
There were also ShT'ites who cast al-Nafs al-Zakiyya as the Mahdi in this 
sense, apparently even while he was still alive. They predicted that he would 
possess the earth and engage in feats such as reviving seventeen men with the 
great name of God; when he was killed, they angrily declared that he had not 
actually been al-Nafs al-Zakiyya but rather a demon impersonating him. 
Other Kufans denied that he had died, claiming that he was hiding in a cave 
from which he would come forth as the qiiim, Mahdi, and imam.' 18 One could 
be the Mahdi m different senses to different people, indeed one could be the 
Mahdi to some and something else to others: tor while some Shfites claimed 
that Ibn al-Hanafiyya had gone into hiding, taking the imamate with him, oth- 
ers claimed that he had died, bequeathing the imamate to his son Abu Hashim, 
who had passed it to a brother of his, or to another c Alid, or to an 'Abbasid.' 1 '' 
This last claim is said to have been the ticket with which the c Abbasids rose to 
power. 

G h u 1 u w w ( ' Ext rem is m ') 

Al-Mukhtar's revolt is the first occasion on which we see non-Arab converts 
play a major role in a ShT c itc movement, there were to be many thereafter. Since 
non-Arab Muslims were in general beginning to outnumber their Arab coun- 
terparts, this is not surprising, but their contribution to the development of 

45. Van l-'.ss (eel.) , Kih'ib ,//-//-i>,7\ §7; the parage is translated in ( look, Dogma, 1 1. 

46. Crone and (look, I Ligiinsm, note 49. 

47. Cf. El 2 , s.v. 'Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya'. 

48. Ash c ar7, St.; NawbakhtT, Vmiq, 53-5. 

49. NawbakhtT, l-inuf, 2.-H. 
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ShTTsm has attracted particular attention, partly because they rapidly seem to 
have developed a particular affinity for ShTTsm (cf. below, S 4 f.), and partly 
because many of them were carriers of highly distinctive ideas which gave 
them great visibility to contemporaries and modern scholars alike. The ideas 
in question were Gnostic. 

Gnosticism is the name for a set of beliefs attested in the Near East from 
the first century ad onwards, and soon elsewhere as well. The beliefs rarely 
added up to a complete religion, but were rather in the nature of a code which 
could be spelt out in any religious language, or a virus which could attack 
any established religion and subvert it to its own ends. Where the code origi- 
nated is a moot point, but the primary language in which it appeared was 
Judeo-Christian. 

Whatever the language used, the code was spelt out in an innumerable vari- 
ety of ways, reflecting small circles of sectarians devoid of overall leadership. 
The message was that the world was bad, that God (or the highest God) had 
nothing to do with its creation, that humans did not belong in it, and that they 
had to extricate themselves from it in order to get home. This was usually 
expressed in a cosmological myth depicting the creation of the world as the 
outcome of a cosmic error whereby divine light had been progressively encased 
in matter; human beings were sparks of the divine trapped in such matter, from 
which they must seek to escape to return to their divine origins, typically by a 
life of abstention leading to reincarnation 111 successively higher forms (the 
idea of bodily resurrection was disgusting). Most Gnostics operated with 
saviour figures, often cast as incarnations of the divine and/or prophets 
descending to awaken humans from their deep slumber by telling them where 
they c ame from and how they should return. One was saved by such knowledge 
(Greek gnosis), or by following the bearer of knowledge, not by the law, which 
they usually dismissed as mere shackles chaining humans to the corporeal 
world. Gnosticism was nothing if not a religion of alienation, and in line with 
this its adherents were much given to flouting established values, partly by rit- 
ual violation of the law (for which its adherents became so notorious that one 
never knows how much truth there is to the reports) and partly by transvalua- 
tion of the key figures of the religion within which they were active: the serpent- 
was sacred, Judas was a hero, and so forth. 

In Egypt (where a large Gnostic library, collected by Christians, was found 
at Nag Hammadi in 1945), as also in Syria, the Christian church enjoyed the 
backing of the state; accordingly, Gnosticism had been largely suppressed there 
by the time of the Arab conquests. But it was still rampant in Iraq (where the 
Mandaeans are among its modern survivors) and in Iran. Here it flourished in 
a bewildering variety of forms, shading off into Jewish and Christian esoteri- 
cism of other kinds at one end of the spectrum and, at the other, blending with 
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originally pagan types of religiosity with which if shared the assumption that 
human beings could be incarnations or manifestations of the divine. It did not 
take long for Muslims to pick up the Gnostic virus. Almost invariably, it man- 
ifested itself within RafidT ShTTsm, a religion of alienation focused on a holy 
family easily cast by Gnostics as bearers of saving knowledge, spurned by the 
masses who were too deeply sunk in ignorance to recognize the truth. In its 
mixed, semi-pagan form, Gnosticism profoundly influenced what eventually 
became Imami ShTTsm. As the genuine article, it was a key ingredient in the 
grand religious synthesis known as Ismailism; and it also generated a profusion 
of small sects notorious for their belief m things such as the incarnation of 
God in human beings (/;////?/), continuous prophethood, the transmigration of 
souls (tandsukh), denial of the resurrection, antinomianism, and transvalua- 
tion (such as that Abu Bakr and 'Umar were demons in rebellion against God, 
or that Gabriel was to be cursed for misdelivering the Qur'an to Muhammad 
rather than c AlT). 1() Some sects of this type still survive today (for example the 
c AlavvTs of Syria). All sectarians of a Gnostic character, whether genuine or 
shading into something else, were dismissed by their many opponents inside 
and outside ShTTsm as ghulat, or extremists." 

Gnosticism may conceivably have been a factor in the emergence of 
rafd itself, but there are no unambiguous signs of it in al-Mukh tar's revolt. It 
is however unmistakable in the teaching reported, with whatever degrees of 
reliability, for Bayan and al-Mughlra (both executed by Khalid al-Qasri, i.e. in 
the 730s), 'Abdallah b. Mu'awiya (d. 747), and Abu '1-Khattab (executed after 
the 'Abbasid revolution). By the ninth century its influence was pervasive, 
especially in Iraq and Iran. 

hnamate without caliphate 

It seems to have been the RafidTs 111 general and the Ghulat in particular who 
began to apply the title of imam to men who had never been, or even tried to 
become, caliphs. Thus a poem by Kuthayyir 'Azza (d. 723), an extremist who 
is said to have believed 111 the transmigration of souls, '- has it that there were 

50. H.ji. /•/•', s.vv. 'ghulat', 't ilui rabivva ', '1 luliil', 'Mansilnyya*, 'Mtighniyva', 
Ichattabiyya', 'Tanasukh'. 

5 J. For a study of the term, sec al-Qad!, 'Development of the Term Cbulal', The term 
xbulitieir (extremism) could be used whenever people were fell to go too far, just as taqslr 
(falling short) could he used for the opposite, whatever the belief involved; ef. Modarressi, 
Crisis, isf., Daou, 'Conception', vp and the Kharijite examples m ( jone and Zinimermann, 
Epistle, 201. 

52. AubJm, ix, 4; he also believed in nij'a. 
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four imams of Quraysh, c Ali and his three sons, meaning al-Hasan, al-Husayn, 
and Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. All four had indeed been associated with 
politics, but to a diminishing degree: whereas c AlT had been caliph till he died, 
al-Hasan had soon abdicated in favour of an Umayyad, while al-Husayn had 
only rebelled and Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya had merely been named in 
somebody else's revolt. Yet Kuthayyir casts all four as the legitimate leaders of 
the community. As he sees it, the imam is defined by his personal quality (above 
all his descent), not by his political power.' 1 '' 

Other Ghulat of the Umayyad period applied the title of imam to 
1 lashimitcs who had even less to do with politics than Kuthayyir's four. Thus 
various extremists arc said to have applied it to Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 735 or 
earlier) and his son JaTar al-Sadiq, two c Alid scholars devoid of political ambi- 
tion who lived in Medina. Unlike Kuthayyir, however, these extremists clearly 
did not see their imam as a caliph in exile. Nor can they have seen him as a 
source of law, since they were as contemptuous of the law as they were of pol- 
itics. In fact, they do not seem to have deferred to their alleged imam at all. 
What they meant was that Muhammad al-Baqir and/or JaTar al-Sadiq were 
bearers of saving knowledge which the many sunk in ignorance wrongly 
assumed to be legal instruction, but which would liberate the few who recog- 
nized it so that they would be able to do what they liked - sin would no longer 
touch them. To know the imam as he really was one had to accept the claims 
of some self-appointed missionary, typically a local man of humble origin such 
as Bayan, said to have been a dealer in straw. The latter preached the good news 
about Muhammad al-Baqir to the Kufans and thereby formed a sectarian 
circle of his own. 

Imam was only one out of many terms with which sectarians would pick 
out their object of veneration. Mahdi, prophet, incarnation of God, carrier of 
God's spirit, vessel of divine light, all these and many other terms were also 
used, apparently in an indiscriminate fashion. According to a poem by a 
ZaydT active in Iraq in the 740S-60S, some RafidTs said that JaTar al-Sadiq was 
imam (or god) and others said he was a prophet,"' but Abu '1-Khattab' follow- 
ers said that JaTar al-Sadiq and his precedessors were imams and prophets, 
messengers, and gods, casting Abu '1-Khattab as a prophet, too." c Abdallah b. 
Mu c awiya\s followers said that he was the imam, a prophet, God (rabb), divine 
light, or a carrier of God's spirit/'' The followers of Bayan al-Nahdl said that 

53. E.g. Baghdad!, lkm h zS. 
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Abu Hashim was the imam, cjiVim, and Mahdi who would come back and/or 
that he was a prophet, and that Bayan was the imam and/or prophet after his 
death; 17 and so on. What mattered was that the imam, mcssiah, or divine 
incarnation was a conduit of supernatural knowledge that poured into the 
local missionary, or whose position the local missionary could be seen as tak- 
ing over; either way, he served to authorize the local missionary to act as leader 
of a new cult. The local leader, too, would be known as imam, mcssiah, 
prophet or God, in much the same haphazard way. 

In other words, the Ghulat hijacked the term imam to apply it, alongside 
many other appellations, to their Gnostic saviour or other divine leader of the 
quasi-pagan type. They thus familiarized the Muslims with the concept of the 
imam as a spiritual guide who was fundamentally apolitical. 

Non- Arabs and Umayyad ShJ c ism^ 

It is often suggested in the older literature that there was a special affinity 
between non-Arabs and ShTTsm in Umayyad times. The reasons given are not 
always good, and the idea has long been out of favour, but the observation 
seems to be correct. 

From the conquests onwards, converts of highly diverse origin had been 
brought together in a single polity, never having formed one before and having 
little in common apart from their belief m God and Muhammad. They needed 
some way to translate this belief into legitimation of their newfound political 
unity. Since they shared their belief in God with most inhabitants of the 
Middle East, they usually looked for this legitimation in the Prophet: the 
Prophet had been and gone, but a caliph from his kinsfolk, whether identified 
as Quraysh or just the Hashimites, continued to rule them in his place, seeing 
to the preservation of his message and the execution of his law. The immense 
importance ascribed to succession within the Prophet's descent group by 
Shrites and non-ShT'ites alike did not just reflect belief in the hereditary nature 
of merit and other human characteristics, strong though that was, but also the 
fact that this group provided a much-needed language in which the political 
unity of utterly diverse groups in utterly different places could be articulated. 

The Umayyads were Qurashls and thus kinsfolk of the Prophet in the 
wider sense. But they had come to power at a time when the polity consisted 
almost entirely of Arabs fresh from the peninsula and when God rather than 
the Prophet was seen as the source of the caliph's position. That God should 

57. NawbakhrT, Firaq, 30; Ash'ari, 5 f. 
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have chosen the Arabs for His mission was an excellent answer to the question 
why Arabs should form a single polity: this was indeed why the Arabs had 
come together in the first place. But it did nothing for the rapidly growing 
number of non-Arab Muslims, to whom it assigned the position of mere 
clients of the master race. 

On top of that there was massive prejudice against non-Arab Muslims. All 
colonial rulers tend to despise the natives they have overrun, and most non- 
Arab Muslims owed their membership of the Muslim community to capture 
and enslavement. In practice too, then, they were clients of the master race. 
They were classified as mawali, clients (of their manumirters and/or the per- 
sons 'at whose hands' they had converted), and horror stones of their ill treat- 
ment in the Umayyad period abound. The sins of the Arabs were laid at the door 
of the caliphs, whose Arab orientation was perceived as rehired to their ill- 
treatment of the Prophet's family: the latter were assumed to be the true uphold- 
ers of the universalist message of Islam; mawali and Hashimites were joint 
victims of narrow tribalism. Vengeance for al-Husayn meant vengeance for the 
non-Arabs of Kufa already in al-Mukhtar's revolt, 59 and a RafidT account of 
Umayyad policy dating from shortly after the c Abbasid revolution endorses this 
view. Included in the book of Sulaym b. Qays, it presents 'Umar and Mu'awiya 
as so prejudiced against mawali that they would have preferred to kill them en 
masse, on the grounds that they were natural allies of the Prophet's family. 
Mu c 5wiya is made to declare that if it had not been for Abu Bakr and c Umar, 
"we and this entire nation would have been mawali of the Hashimites", and he 
instructs his governor of Iraq to apply all the humiliating rules that TJmar had 
supposedly devised regarding marriage, inheritance, stipends, appointments, 
blood-money, and so forth to keep the mawali in their place; but the reader 
knows it to have been in vain, for c AlT had predicted that non-Arabs would 
come with black banners from Khurasan to kill the Umayyads under every 
star.''" 

It was not just mawali who found the Umayyads constricting, Muslim soci- 
ety was fast outstripping the colonial organization they had devised in the 
aftermath of the conquest and which they could only tinker with thereafter if 
they were not to alienate the people on whom their power rested. The 
Umayyad realm was a loose federation of semi-autonomous provinces increas- 
ingly dominated by Syrian soldiers of tribal origin who struck most other 
Muslims as insufferable. It had no capital to symbolize Islamic unity, no centre 
that could be envisaged as the wellspring of Muslim power, no magnet draw- 
ing people together from all over the Muslim world, and no pan-Islamic 

5 y. Crone, 'Wooden Weapons', 176. 
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aristocracy, all it had was provincial magnates, local notables, tribal chiefs, 
sectarian leaders, scholars of greater or lesser renown, and Syrian soldiers 
everywhere. The more diverse the caliphate became in ethnic and cultural 
terms, the more people hankered for a focus, to find it in the Prophet; and the 
more important the Prophet became, the more the Umayyads looked like- 
survivors from the Jahiliyya. 



CHAPTER 
8 



THE C ABBA5ID5 AND SHFISM 



The Umayyads fell in 750 to rebel troops from eastern Iran, more precisely 
Khurasan. The troops had been recruited by Iraqi dissidents who named them- 
selves and their Khurasan! followers Hasbimiyya, adherents of Hashim's 
descendants, and who called for allegiance to the ridel of the Prophet's family. 
The sources claim that the Venn al-rida was a mere cover for an 'Abbasid, but 
it seems more likely that it stood for a Hashimite to be elected by shfml. (For 
the Hashimite clan, the reader may consult chart 3; for its 'Abbasid branch, 
chart 5.) The main candidate of the Hasbimiyya seems to have been the 
c Abbasicl known as Ibrahim al-iniam, whose election they may indeed have 
regarded as a foregone conclusion: to that extent, the sources may be right 
when they claim that al-rida was a mere cover name. Ibrahim died in the jail 
of the last Umayyad caliph, and attempts to get a sbfira of Hash i mites together 
after the conquest of Iraq came to nothing when the c Alids refused to partici- 
pate. 1 It was impatient generals who elected Abu 'I -'Abbas (7^0-4), the first 
'Abbasid caliph. The revolution had raised strong messianic expectations of 
the apocalyptic type in Khurasan. Like al-Mukhtar, the Hasbimiyya saw the 
Mahdi as an avenger, and they too associated him with a vizier who organized 
the movement on his behalf. 2 The first caliph, Abu 'l- c Abbas, duly styled 
himself al-mabdi to indicate that the world had now been filled with justice. 
His regnal name al-Saffah was apparently also messianic, and his successors 

1. Crone, 'al-Rida'; cf. Ibn Sbahrasluih, Manaaib, iv, -.49I., lor categorical InvaniT state- 
ments that Abu Salama (or Abu Muslim) offered the caliphate to Ja'far al-Skliq and other 
'Alids. 

i. I.e. Abu Salama, wazJr al Muhammad, who led the movement from Kufa. 
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certainly assumed messianic names (al~Mansur,al-Mahd!, al-Hacl!,al-RashTd) to 
ram home the message that a blessed era (daicla imibanika) of exceptionally 
righteous imams had now begun. 5 

The blessed era was focused on Iraq, henceforth the centre of the caliphate. 
Here the second 'Abbas id caliph, al-Mansur (754-75), built Baghdad; it served 
as the headquarters of the Khurasan! troops and the Iraqi bureaucrats on 
whom 'Abbasid power rested, and rapidly developed into a cultural capital 
attracting talent from all over the Muslim world. There had been nothing like- 
it in Umayyad Syria. For all that, the 'Abbasids found it difficult to maintain 
control of their possessions. They were not able even to attempt to recover 
Spain, which seceded under an Umayyad prince in 756; by 800 they had given 
up trying to rule North Africa directly; and in Si 1 a dynastic dispute between 
two sons of Hartin abRashid (786-809) resulted in yet another civil war, which 
in the end cost them their direct control of Khurasan. The victorious son was 
al-Ma'mun (813-33), who was governor of Khurasan when the civil war broke 
out and who initially tried to rule the entire empire from there, spurning the 
capital of his predecessors and completing his break with the past, in 816, by 
designating an c Alid as his successor. But Fgypt, Syria and Iraq sank into chaos, 
the Baghcladis elected a counter-caliph, so either al-Ma 3 mim had to renounce 
the rest of the 'Abbasid empire or else he had to return to Baghdad. He chose 
to return, abandoning his plans for an 'Alid successor and eventually also his 
control of Khurasan, which soon after his return to Iraq acquired autonomy 
under a hereditary dynasty closely allied with the caliphal house. Back in Iraq, 
al-Ma'mun set about repairing the foundations of his authority, and in the last- 
year of his reign he set up a famous, but ultimately unsuccessful, inquisition 
intended to bring the religious scholars under his control (cf. below, ch. ii). 
His successor, al-M uTisim (833-42) tried to repair the foundations of his 
power in a very different way, by building up a retinue of freed slaves, mostly 
of Turkish origin, with which he hoped to make himself independent of other 
wielders of power, whether military (such as the commanders of the Khurasan! 
troops brought to Iraq by al-Ma'mun) or civilian (such as the scholars). But al- 
Mu'tastm's second successor, al-Mutawakkil (846-61), was assassinated by the 
Turkish slave soldiers, and thereafter they took over. This marked the effective 
end of the 'Abbasid empire, though the 'Abbasid caliphs stayed on, sometimes 
recovering limited power of one kind or another, down to 1.258. 



3. Crone, SLuvs, 65; nun, 'al-Mkra al-mahdiyya\ 114; Lewis, 'Regnal Titles'. 
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Legitimacy 

One of the major difficulties the 'Abbasids had to confront was that their very 
rise to power had undermined the ideology by means of which they had risen. 
The revolution had been conducted in the name of Hashimite Sh! c ism. In prin- 
ciple, it had thus vindicated the rights of the entire Hashimite clan, and the rev- 
olutionaries may have had visions of caliphs drawn from whatever branch of 
the clan produced the best candidate at any given time. But it goes without- 
saying that the first caliph, whoever he was going to be, would try to keep the 
caliphate in his own family, so that loyalty to him would rule out allegiance to 
the rest of the Hashimite clan. As it happened, the first caliph was an 'Abbasid. 
All lovers of the Prophet's family now had to decide whether to side with hini 
or with the other Hashimites, known as the Talibids after 'Alt's father. (See 
charts 3 and 6.) Faced with this choice, a fair 'number of Khurasan! generals 
drifted to the c Alid side, and in 762 the c Alid Muhammad b. 'Abdallah (al-Nafs 
al-Zakiyya) dealt a mortal blow to Hashimite ShtTsm by rebelling along with 
his brother against the caliph al-Mansur, claiming the throne as the Mahdi/ 1 
Henceforth one belonged to either •All's party (shi'at c Ali) or that of the 
'Abbasids (shl'al bam 'b c Abbds). 

It is this split which accounts for the common modern idea that the 
'Abbasids had cheated in the revolution: they were not Sh rites at all, it is said; 
they merely duped the adherents of 'Alt into supporting their cause. But this 
rests on the assumption that already before the revolution a Sh!'ite was a sup- 
porter of the'AIids to the exclusion of other members of the Prophet's house, 
so that the slogan \d-ridd from the Prophet's family' would normally be taken 
to refer to an 'Alid: in other words, the leaders of the revolution actually had 
an 'Abbasid in mind, but they attracted followers of the 'Alids by keeping silent 
about this fact. Most Islamicists probably see it this way. Up to the 'Abbasid 
revolution, however, there is no reason to think that the Prophet's family meant 
anything other than the entire Hashimite clan, after which the movement in 
Khurasan was named. As the Mu'tazilite 'Abel al-Jabbar (d. 1025) explains, 'At 
that time the Hashimites were united, without disagreement or splits. The 
descendants of al-'Abbas, 'Al!, and 'Aq!l and Ja'far ['All's brothers|, and all the 
other Hashimites, were in agreement. They only came to disagree when sover- 
eignty and kingship passed to the 'Abbasids, in the days of Abu Ja'far al- 
Mansur, when well-known events took place between him and his Hasantd 
kinsmen.''' 



4. Cf. above, 79. 

v'Akl al-Jabbar, lluhbil, 1, ,-. 
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Once the Hashimite clan had split, however, there is no doubt that the rev- 
olution made c Alid Shfism a greater problem to the central government than it 
had been under the Umayyads, for by vindicating the rights of the abl al-bayt 
the Abbasids had inadvertently put wind in the sails of the c Alids: revolts on 
behalf of the 'Alids increased, and there was much more official persecution of 
the c Alids, too. The demise of Hashimite ShT'ism left the 'Abbasids in an ideo- 
logically weak position vis-a-vis the c Alids (or for that matter all Talibids, but 
the 'Alids overshadowed the rest); why was it descendants of al- c Abbas rather 
than 'All who ruled? The new caliphs urgently needed to explain how they 
came to have a better right to the throne than their 'Alid cousins. 

This was more easily said than done, for c AlT was a magnetic figure whom 
the Hashimiyva regarded as the only legitimate caliph to have ruled before the 
revolution. When a kinsman of the first 'Abbas.cl caliph made the inaugural 
speech on the latter's behalf in Kufa in 7 so, he told the Kufans that "there has 
not been any caliph/imam among you since the Prophet died, apart from 'All 
b. AbT Talib and this Commander of the Faithful who is behind me/the one 
standing among you (i.e. Abu l-'Abbas)". 6 In line with thus, the caliph al- 
Mahdi (775-85) is credited with citing to a Kharijite the Prophet's statement 
that "whoever accepts me as master, c AlT is his master too"; and the testament 
of a prominent leader of the revolution who died in 78 s declared c AlT to be the 
Prophet's legatee (wasi) and heir to the imamate after him (waritb al-imama 
bcfdabu). On this occasion, however, al-JvlahclT is said to have disapproved of 
rafd (resection of the first caliphs as usurpers)," and he is presented as doing so 
elsewhere as well," including in a variant version of the above story 111 which 
another dying veteran of the revolution asks him to show favour to his son; 
here the caliph objects that the son "is on the wrong track and at odds with our 
views and yours: he slanders the two sbaykbs Abu Bakr and c Umar and speaks 



6. Tab., iii, ? 7 .X; MM, vi, 55 («* S»7!>)- Another version has, "no caliph has ascended 
this pulpit of yours since the time of the Prophet apart from the Commander of the Faith- 
ful 'Alt h. AbT Talib and the Commander of the Faithful 'Ahdallah b. Muhammad (i.e. Abu 
M-'Abbas)" (Tab., iii, u.u; cf. YT, ii, azo; A/.dT, Maivsil, 12.4). This could simply mean that 
'AlT and Abu 'l-'Abbas were the only caliphs to have led the prayer in Kufa (the Umayyads 
who had done so being rejected as kings), hut here too the prima facie sense is RafidT. 

7. Azdi, Mawsil, 238. He may simply haw meant that the Kharijite was wrong to speak 
ill of 'AIT, understanding the tradition in the non-RafidT sense in which ja»n?i Muslims- 
would explain it in polemics against ShT'itcs. But it is a striking statement even so, tor jaitufi 
Muslims did not usually cite the tradition of their own accord. 

S. Tab., iii, s U. on al-Qasun h. Mujashi' al-TammiT. 

y.Cf. the story 111 which the Kufan judge Shank h. 'Ahdallah al-Nakha'T is accused of 
rafd (WakT', Aklihar al-qudah, iii, 1 ssf.)- 
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ill of them" - to which the dying veteran replies that "he is adhering to the 
stance we stood for and that we called to when we rebelled". 1 " 

If 'All was the Prophet's legatee, the 'Abbasids needed an account of how 
the imamate had passed from him to them. They solved this problem by pos- 
tulating that'AlT had been succeeded by his son Ibn al-Hanafiyya, the Mahdi 
of al-Mukhtar, who had passed the imamate to his son; tins son, the aptly 
named Abu Hashim, had then bequeathed it to the 'Abbasids during a visit to 
Syria; he had been poisoned by the Umayyads, and when he realized what had 
happened to him, he was in a hurry to settle his affairs: the 'Abbasids lived at 
al-Humayma in southern Syria and so were within reach, whereas the 'Alids 
resided in Medina." (See chart 6.) The trouble with this story was not that it 
was painfully contrived (many modern Islamieists have managed to believe it), 
but rather that it acknowledged the 'Alids as the primary claimants to the 
caliphate and sought to counter them by manipulation of an obscure figure 
associated with extremists. In a world teeming with 'Alids of scholarly renown 
and lofty descent from 'All and the Prophet's daughter Fatima, the claim that a 
minor member of the family descended from a mere slave girl had alienated its 
collective rights by a semi-accidental bequest was not likely to carry general 
conviction. Abu Hashim was a hero to the Ghulat, who probably found it 
deeply significant that he sprang from a union of 'All with a non-Arab slave 
woman, and in whose circles he was invoked as a transmitter of divine power 
to various local leaders of humble origin, sometimes by bequest of the ima- 
mate, sometimes by other means. 1 - The story of his bequest to the 'Abbasids 
was all too reminiscent of attempts to elevate some lowly non-Arab to author- 
itative status, and any normal nose could discern the wait of claims to divin- 
ity, prophecy, omniscience, and the like with which such attempts tended to be 
associated. The armies of the new dynasty did in fact include many who con- 
strued Abu Hashim's bequest as a transfer of divine powers to their 'Abbasid 
imam." It has even been suggested that the entire Hashimite movement 111 
Khurasan was founded and led by adherents of such ideas. 1 ' 1 But however the 
original relationship between the Ghulat of Iraq and the movement in Khurasan 



10. Tab., iii, 537, on Abu 'Awn c Abd al-Malik b. Ya/Td. 

1 1. NawbakhtT, Firaq, iyf., 4if.; El 1 , s.v. 'Abu Hashim' (Moscati); Sharon, Black 
Banners, S 4 f. , liiff. ((rearing it as historical). 

12. NawbakhtT, Y-ivaq, iSI'f". 

1 3. Ibid., 46; cf. below, 94 f. 

1 4. Thus Lewis m /T, s.v. ''Abbasids', col. 15. Both Lewis and Sharon (Black Banners, 
84) take the name of the Hashimite movement to refer to Abu Hashim rather than Hashim, 
the ancestor of (he 1 lashinute clan (cf. NawbakhtT, 46, Firaq, with reference to extremist 
devotees of the 'Abbasids). 
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is to be envisaged, the 'Abbasicls could not base their claim to the caliphate on 

Consequently, they tried to give up on c AlT altogether. They had inherited 
the caliphate from their own ancestors, they said: the Prophet had bequeathed 
the imamate to his uncle al-'Abbas, not to his cousin 'AlT, and thereafter it had 
passed to al -'Abbas' descendants until it reached Abu 'l-'Abbas, the first 
'Abbasid caliph. The essence of this argument first appears in al-Mansur's cor- 
respondence with the rebel c Alid, Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (it it is 
authentic). Al-Mansur here stresses the many virtues of aMAbbas, notably that 
he enjoyed the privilege of providing water for the pilgrims in Mecca (known 
as the siqaya) and converted early to Islam, unlike Abu Talib, the Prophet's 
other uncle and progenitor of the c Alids; and it culminates in the ringing state- 
ment, regarding al-'Abbas, that "the legacy of the Prophet is his, the caliphate 
is in his descendants, and there is no nobility or merit in either Jahiliyya or 
Islam, in this world or the next, which aMAbbas has not inherited and passed 
on to his descendants". 15 But it is al-MahdT rather than al-Mansur who is sin- 
gled out as the sponsor of the c Abbasid claim to the caliphate by inheritance 
\wnatha) from al-'Abbas, as opposed to by bequest {wasiyya) from Abu 
Hashini;"' or it was one Abu Hurayra al-RawandT who proposed the doctrine 
of inheritance in the time of al-MahdT. r Either way, it was now postulated that 
the imamate had passed from the Prophet to al-'Abbas, and from there to the 
latter's descendants clown to the revolution. (See chart 6.) This fits the infor- 
mation that al-MahdT tried to de-emphasize 'All's rights to the caliphate 
towards the end of his life, but not that he tried to do so by recognizing Abu 
Bakr and 'Ulnar, for in principle the doctrine of inheritance from the 'Abbasid 
ancestor defined every caliph up to the first 'Abbasid caliph as a usurper, as the 
Imami Shfite heresiographer al-NawbakhtT gleefully points out. 18 But in prac- 
tice the doctrine seems to have been taken to mean that the 'Abbasids had an 
irrefutable claim to the caliphate in terms of ancestral merit which did not pre- 
clude acceptance of Abu Bakr and TJmar, or for that matter c AlT himself, 
though it did preclude acceptance of the c Alids. Quite how this was achieved is 
unclear. The chances are that the doctrine of wiratha was seen as a claim to 
political leadership alone, not to the transmission of the Prophet's guidance. If 



15. Tab., iii, 212, 2i 4 f. For a discussion of the correspondence, see Nagel, 'Fan friiher 
Bericht', 2 47 ff. 

16. Nawbakhn, Fnaq, 43, cl". 42 (compare also Baghdad!, Usui, 2,S4l : .); QiimmT, Tafslr, 
(55f.; AA, 165. 

17. I> s .-Niishi\ §47; KaHiT in c Alxl al-Jahhar, Mughal, xx/i, 1 77- 

i<S. l ie credits al-MahdT with an explicit identification of Abu Bakr, 'Uniar, 'Uthman, 
and 'All as usurpers (xh.lsihim mttt.iir.ilhthibfm). 
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so, the many Muslims of a communitarian (januYl) persuasion likely to have 
been cheered by al-MahdT's disapproval of c A 1 i d rcrfd will no doubt have had 
the courtesy to overlook the faulty nature of his compromise. 1 '' 

For all that, one caliph, the above-mentioned al-MamiTin (81 3 _ 33h went to 
the other extreme of giving up on the 'Abbasids. He had come to power by 
defeating and killing his brother, the reigning caliph al-Amm (809-13), who 
was backed by the descendants of the original revolutionary troops in 
Baghdad, including the Rawandiyya. This made 'Abbasid legitimism and 
Baghdad alike problematic for al-Ma'mun, and it was in part for that reason 
that he stayed in Khurasan and designated an c Alid as his heir, claiming that 
this c Alid was the most meritorious man of the time. The c Alid was 'AlT b. 
Musa, imam of the ImamT ShT'ites (below, ch. 10), whom al-Ma'nuln must have 
hoped to rally to his side. He gave the c Alid the name of al-Ricia, credited him- 
self with a new mission {al-dtfwa al-t.baniya) 1 " and changed the official colour 
of the dynasty from black to green, in effect doing a rerun of the Hashimite 
revolution with a new and better end: this time the ndn raised up by the 
Khurasanis came from the right branch of the Prophet's house. How the suc- 
cession was to be organized thereafter is not specified, possibly because al- 
Ma'mun expected the world to come to an end, as a Shfite source claims. 21 In 
any case, the 'Abbasid establishment in Baghdad was outraged, the c Alid 
conveniently died, probably with a little help, and al-Ma 3 mun went back to 
Baghdad, where he reverted to black though he remained a devotee of 'AlT." 

All in all, the 'Abbasid position from the 780s onwards seems to have been 
that they recognized Abu Bakr and 'Umar as legitimate caliphs whether or not 
they held c AlT to have been the most meritorious man at the time of the 
Prophet's death, but rejected 'Uthman and the Umayyads, deeming the 
caliphate to belong to the Prophet's family from 'All onwards. There was little 
to distinguish their position from that of the milder ZaydTs, as will be seen (cf. 
ch. 9), though the 'Abbasids were behaving more like Imanu Shi'ires when they 
cast themselves as inheritors of the imamate from al-'Abbas. But with or with- 
out the inheritance doctrine, they insisted on their own membership of the 
Prophet's family, claiming that since they rather than the 'Alids had conducted 
the revolt against the Umayyads, the caliphate now belonged to them. Here, 
too, they parted company with the ZaydTs, for though the latter also took the 

19. According to NawhakhtT and QuniinT, the adherents of the ivtraiha doctrine kept 
their loyally to their first imams secret, since they were reluctant to impute infidelity to their 
forebears (cisLlf), or it was only in secret that they would brand them as unbelievers. 

20. Cf. Ara/.i and Fl'ad, 'Hpitrc', 1, 29, 50. 

21. Madelung, 'New Documents,' m, ^ 4 5 f - 

22. Cf. El\ s.v. 'al-Ma'niun'. 
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imam to activate his rights by revolt, they did not usually deem him to have any 
rights unless he was an c Alid (or at least a Talibid), nor did they think that the 
imamate would henceforth belong to the rebel's descendants. 25 The c Abbasids 
eventually parted company with all Shrives in a more decisive way by recog- 
nizing Uthman as the third rightly guided caliph, thus ending tip in the four- 
caliphs camp along with the vast majority of their subjects. Presumably, this 
happened in the ninth century, but the process awaits documentation. 24 The 
one and only stable component of their position from beginning to end was 
that they were ahl al-bayt who had rendered themselves deserving of the ima- 
mate over and above all other kinsmen of the Prophet, whether 'Alids or plain 
QurashTs, by bringing about the blessed dawla. 

Iranian Ghuldt 

Throughout the first century of their caliphate the 'Abbasids were plagued by 
problems caused by the Ghulat in the revolutionary armies, partly in Iraq and 
further west, but more particularly in Iran. The architects of the revolution had 
recruited a large number of Iranians whose native religious language was a 
mish-mash of Zoroastrian, Manichean, and Buddhist idioms and who, once 
they became Muslims, were prone to casting their imams as divine saviour 
figures. In Iraq the secretary Ibn al-Muqaffa c noted with concern that the 
Khurasan! troops included groups led by extremist leaders (ni's niufril \>}hllin)\ 
many commanders, he said, spoke in a manner suggesting that the caliph could 
make the mountains move and that people would pray with their backs to the 
qibla if he so commanded; there were people who professed to obey their 
imams without enquiring into what constituted obedience and disobedience to 
God on the grounds that they were not authorized to sit in judgement of those 
endowed with knowledge. "' All this was dangerous, Ibn al-Muqaffa c said; rely- 
ing on people who might not share one's view was like riding on a lion. For this 
reason he hoped that the caliph would draw up a concise catechism or creed 
free of gbnluww for the leaders of the army to memorize.''' 

23. Cf. below, yyf., 106. 

24. The four-caliphs thesis is said n> have been adopted a I re ad v by al-Mansur, which 
cannot possibly he correct (e.g. Zubayr b. Bakkar, Muwaffaqiyyal , 199, no. 1 . y. TB, x, ><;.- 
6). We are also told, again on Zubaynd authority, that al-Rashid is said to have inquired 
about the legitimacy of denigrating Tkbman, to he told that Slii c iies, Ivhanjites and other 
innovators engaged 111 11 whereas the people of iJiihfd defended him (Tab., iii, 749). That al- 
RashTd should have adopted the lanufi view, as the reader is obviously expected to inter, is 
again unlikely (differently Zaman, liiucr^cncc, 56 ••>). 

zs.Stihabn, 194.8, 195.?, 19ft. <S (P, $% 10, 12, 14). 

26. Ibid., 194 (P, §§10 II). 
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The men described by Ibn al-Muqaffa c (who also knew the army to contain 
adherents of the opposite and equally dangerous view that the imam had no 
greater authority than anyone else) 27 are said by others to have taken Abu 
Hashim's bequest to mean that their imam was God (alliib), that nobody who 
did not know him knew God, that those who did know him would not be 
touched by sin, that he knew everything, including their inner thoughts, that 
Abu Muslim was a prophet sent by al-Mansur, and the like. 2fi They seem to 
have expected some kind of ultimate event to take place at the end of the 750s. 
Around that time, black-clothed Iranians in northern Syria are reported to 
have sold their possessions and pimped naked from the city walls m the expec- 
tation of going to heaven; others at Dabiq, also in northern Syria, proclaimed 
the caliphs son (sic) to be divine and went to Iraq, where they entered Basra by 
force to take money and captives; 29 in Baghdad still others publicly proclaimed 
al-Mansur to be divine, identified two Khurasan! generals as incarnations of 
Adam and Gabriel, and proceeded to circumambulate al-Manstir's palace." 1 
Al-Mansur is said to have commented that he preferred heretical obedience to 
orthodox disobedience," but he wisely had the heretics suppressed. Apart 
from being deeply offensive to normal Muslim sensibility, their behaviour was 
dangerous in that they were taking it upon themselves to define what the caliph 
was, claiming to know better than the caliph himself, much as other Ghulat 
were doing to Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja'far al-Sadiq about the same time. 
The fact that the caliph sent troops against them in no way convinced them 
that they were wrong. "Al-Mansur is our lord," they responded (according to 
their descendants), "He is killing us as martyrs, just as He killed His prophets 
and messengers at the hands of whoever He wanted . . . that is His right. He 
may do what He wants with His creatures."" Being divine is not an advantage 
if it is for other people to define your divine intentions. 

This incident was soon over and done with, and thereafter the Rawandiyya 
in the caliph's troops seem to have kept their exaltation of the 'Abbasids 
under control. In the meantime, however, Abu Muslim's troops had been dis- 
banded, Abu Muslim himself having been assassinated by al-Mansur in 7*14, 
and the now unemployed soldiers went on to stir up revolts in Iran, where the 



27. Ibid., 196 (P, §13). 

iS.Nawbakht!, Firaq, 30, 46,., where they are first called Rawandiyya, next spuriously 
distinguished as two separate groups called Hashimiyya and Rawandiyya. 

29. Theophanes, AM 6250, 62<j2 (tr. Mango and Scott, 595, w ). 

30. Tab., iii, I29ff„ where the Rawandiyya incident is dated Ai 1 1 ;6, 1 ? 7 , or 141 (the last- 
being ys-Sf., the year under which it is narrated). 
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commotion rapidly spread. The lenders of these revolts came from, and 
recruited their followers in, the same kind of milieu as that from which the 
Rawandi troops in Syria and Iraq had been drawn, that is to say village Iran 
and its local cult societies; and they too invoked the authority of — or identi- 
fied themselves as - divine incarnations, prophets, imams, or messiahs in a 
mixture of ShPite and pre-lslanuc religious idioms. Unlike the Rawandiyya, 
however, they used such Islamic idiom as they had mastered against the 
Muslims. ,! Their creeds were wild and woolly, but the supernatural was potent 
stuff, as the Prophet himself had demonstrated when he transformed back- 
woods Arabia into the greatest power on earth by claiming to be in contact 
with God. The Muslims had good reason to be alarmed: had the prophets suc- 
ceeded, Iran would have been lost to them. In an orderly world the supernatu- 
ral had to be carefully channelled and wrapped in insulating material, like 
electricity today, so as not to galvanize people who were meant to be politically 
inactive or run through live wires carelessly left behind by those who had used 
it to make power for themselves. Cihulat everywhere tended to be religious 
amateurs drawn from the semi-literate world of villagers or petty urban people 
(such as smiths, watchmen, grocers, or tailors), and their tinkering with the 
wires of the supernatural was more often than not ineffective. The Iranian 
prophets too were eventually suppressed. But it was not until 8^8 that the last 
of them, Babak, was defeated in Azerbayjan, and many of the religious 
communities they had founded survived for centuries. 

The c Abbdsid contribution" 

Though the c Abbasids owed some of their worst problems to the fact that they 
claimed membership of the Prophet's house, this was also the source of their 
greatest success: they made the political unity of the Muslims meaningful 
again. As Hashimites, the c Abbasids were not perceived as Arabs at all, but 
rather as a sacred lineage elevated above all ethnic, tribal, regional, and local 
divisions.''' Unlike the Umayyads, they rapidly came to be seen as endowed 
with personal sanctity;"' they were more closely linked with the sanctuary 



33. For the past twenty years or so it has been customary to recast the Iranian prophets 
as members of the Iranian elite and to deny or belittle their anti-Arab/Muslim animus. My 
reasons for not going along with this will he set out, 1 hope, in another publication. 

34. This section is based on Crone, 'Shiini as an Elective Institution', zfcff. 

35. Cf. Crone, 'Wooden Weapons', 1 So. 

36. Cf., in very broad brush-strokes, Al-Azmeh, Muslim Kingship, 1 laif. 
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too." As beneficiaries of a revolution they swept away the remains of the 
conquest federation, replaced the tribally orientated Syrians with KhurasanTs 
sanctified by their services to the blessed daiuhu and built Baghdad, a highly 
visible and immensely magnetic centre of power and culture. The caliphate 
thus became a truly supra-ethnic polity, a political organization in which peo- 
ple could have a sense of belonging wherever they might hail from and with 
which they could identify. This was the great achievement of the 'Abbasids 
which secured them survival, in however debilitated a form, down to 1258; and 
this, one would assume, is what modern scholars really have in mind when they 
say that the 'Abbasids 'granted equality' to Arab and non-Arab Muslims. 

The political idiom™ 

Changing though their relationship with ShTTsm was, the c Abbasicls endowed it 
with a near monopoly on the idiom of political protest. Before the revolution, 
the debate between rulers and ruled had centered on communal rights and gen- 
erally accepted norms. Now it came to focus on entitlement to the imamate: 
was it by descent, bequest, designation, unsurpassed virtue, activism, or a mix- 
ture of all these things that the imam merited his unique position? Libertari- 
anism lost its appeal. Where the Kharijitcs wanted autonomy, participation, 
and consensus even if it meant sacrificing the jamtfa, the majority now wanted 
political unity under a leader aligned with the divine even at the cost of polit- 
ical freedom. This is probably why the 'Abbasids were rarely denounced as 
kings even though they were worse autocrats than the Umayyads. Kharijism, 
highly attractive to many in the Umayyad period, was now reduced to a mar- 
ginal status; and though it was precisely under the 'Abbasids that Miftazilite 
anarchism appeared, it was both shortlived and confined to small circles. 
Umayyad legitimism persisted in Syria, but even that came to be cast in a ShT c ite 
idiom, and the many demands for slmra with which the Umayyads had been 
confronted came an abrupt end: the ruler had to be a member of the ahl al- 
bayt; other QurashTs had ceased to matter as candidates. The Sunnis stuck to 
the formulation that the caliphate belonged to Quraysh because they had 
enshrined it in HadTth and needed it to preserve the legitimacy of the first three 
caliphs, not because they wished to keep Zubaynds or other QurashTs in 

37. The Umayyads tended to assign the leadership of the pilgrimage to .1 member of 
their own family, hut the early 'Abbasids invariably did so, with the sole exception of al- 
Maamm who briefly appointed an c Alid; and some 'Abbasid caliphs led ihe pilgrimage in 
person time and again (cf. the annual entries in Khalifa h. Khayyat, 'ia'nkh, or the list 111 
MM, ix, 54 IT. (v, §S,63off.), with the <AIid in years 204, 205). 

3S. What follows is based on Crone, '.S7;;?n; as an Elective Institution', see. vi. 
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reserve as candidates. In practice there could not be any question of replacing 
Hashimites with QurashTs more distantly related to the Prophet, only with 
Hashimites more closely related to him. To the vast majority of Muslims, in 
short, the alternative to c Abbasids was c Alids. 



CHAPTER 

9 



THE ZAYDlS 



The 'Abbasids forced the Shrites to put their own house in order. The imainate 
had been restored to the Prophet's house, the new caliphs said, but what if one 
disagreed? A clear alternative to the shi'at barii 'I- Abbtls was needed, and the 
ZaydTs were the first to develop it. 

The ZaydTs were named after Zayd b. c AlT (d. 740), a great grandson of £ AlT 
who mounted an unsuccessful revolt against the Umayyads in Kufa in 740. 1 For 
the first hundred years or so after Zayd's death, and to some extent even there- 
after, the ZaydTs should be envisaged as a multiplicity of small circles formed 
around teachers whose doctrines were sufficiently similar on certain points to 
constitute a trend, not as a parly defined by a single set of shared beliefs. In the 
broadest possible sense, the term 'ZaydTs' may have included soft SliPates, that 
is people who accepted £ AlT rather than Uthman as caliph in the past without 
deeming the Hashimites to have an exclusive right to the caliphate thereafter 
(though they might well have a preference for them). 2 Such people were rapidly 
being absorbed into the great majority, however, be it thanks to what one might 
call the c Abbasid version of Zaydism 5 or to the attractions of the four-caliphs 
thesis. ZaydTs are usually envisaged as Shrift's of a somewhat harder variety. 

As such they had in common the fact that they vested the caliphate after 
c AlT's death 111 the Talibid branch of the Hashimites to which c AlT belonged (see 
chart 3), but that still left room for a variety of stances, for example, there were 

r.Cf. /•:/', s.v. 

2. This is probably the sense m which Ibn Lshaq held most wuhiiddithwt to have been 
ZaydTs (Ibn al-NadTm, Fihrist, 227.10; of. 226.-4). Compare also below, notes 10-4. 

3. Cf. above, y ^f. 
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some who accepted the entitlement of all Talibids, not just 'All's own descen- 
dants, and others who limited the candidates to c AlT's descendants by Fatima, 
- the Hasanids and Husaymds. 1 All Zaydis in the classical sense were of the lat- 
ter variety, but they still did not have a unified stance. Of the several groups 
known to have emerged in the eighth century, the two most important ones 
were the BatrTs (or ButrTs) am! JanidTs, of which the former were 'weak' Zaydis, 
the latter 'strong,' as the ImamTs were to put it, meaning that the former 
accepted Abu Baler and Ulnar as legitimate caliphs whereas the latter were 
RafidTs. 

Until the emergence of Imami ShT'ism (on which below, ch. to), it would 
seems that the word ZaydT was applied by preference to weak ZaydTs (in addi- 
tion to the soft ShlTtes mentioned above). Thus Abu Mikhnaf excluded the 
JartidTs from the ranks of Zayd's followers in his account of Zayd's revolt on 
the grounds that they rejected Abu Bakr and TJmar: in his view, such RafidTs 
belonged with the ShCies who came to be known as Imamis. He was being ten- 
dentious, but al-Jahiz. (d. 868f.), who had no axe to grind, similarly held Shrites 
to be either ZaydTs or RafidTs. He characterized the former as those who would 
accept an inferior person (such as Abu Bakr or TJmar) as caliph, that is they 
were what we would call BatrT ZaydTs (or even soft Shi c ites), and he implicitly 
identified the RafidTs with the Imamis. 5 Apparently, a R.ThdT ZaydT was a con- 
tradiction in terms to him. Yet that is precisely what the JartidTs were. Presum- 
ably it is because the JartidTs were activists that they ended up by merging with 
the ZaydTs rather than the Imamis (who were quietists, as will be seen). They 
must in fact done so already by a 1 -Jain/.' time, lor classical Zaydism is generally 
held to have emerged with al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 246/860), a prolific writer 
who was a JartidT even though he was not much of an activist.'' Since BatrT 
ZaydTs, like their even softer peers, were susceptible to the attractions of the 
jamcfl fold, later Zaydism was largely, but not wholly, JartidT in nature. 



4. For the former, known as the Talibiyya. see Madelung, O.isim, 4711. One would 
assume Abu '1-Farai aldsbahanT (d. 356/967), author of Maifitil al-'l\llihiyyin, to have been 
a ZaydT of this variety. 

5. For Abu Mikhnaf, see below, r 17I'. (lie has the Rafidis opl for la'far ai-Nadiq as imam). 
For Jahi/., see his 'Isrihqaq abimama' in his K,is,TH, iv, 107.5, - 1 off. 

6. Madelung, Qasim, 144L Abrahamov strangely denies his Jarudisni ('Kasim,' yiff.), 
though his own account leads 10 the same conclusion (cf. 89I'.). Note dial the ZaydTs include 
both JarudTs and Barns m Ps.-NashP (§§64-8), probably the work of die iYhrtazilite Ja'far b. 
I la rh (d. 136/850), as proposed by Madelung, T'riihc mu'tazilitischc I laresiographic?' 
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The first caliphs 

As regards the past, both the JaradTs and the BatrTs said that c AlT had been the 
most meritorious man (al-afdal) in his time, meaning that he ought to have 
been the caliph from the start. The JartidTs duly declared Abu Bakr and Tlmar 
to have been usurpers (and TJthman too, of course, but that went without 
saying). By the third/ninth-century they even claimed that the Prophet had 
implicitly designated c AlT as his successor." By contrast, the BatrTs adopted the 
newfangled idea to the effect that it was lawful to recognize a less meritorious 
man {al-mafdill) as caliph when there were good reasons to do so. Abu Bakr 
and TJmar had in their view been legitimate imams even though they were infe- 
rior to c AlT. The Prophet had not designated a successor, implicitly or other- 
wise; so the community had not gone astray, let alone turned infidel, by 
electing the first two caliphs. Some BatrTs dissociated from TJthman, or even 
declared him an infidel, with reference to the last years of his reign, others 
suspended judgement on him. s Both the RafidT and the non-Rafidl views are 
represented in later Zaydism. 1 ' 

Singling out. the imam 

As regards the present, both parties said that after 'All's death the imamate was 
reserved for his offspring by Fatima. According to the JartidTs, the Prophet had 
designated c AlT, who designated al-Hasan, who designated al-Husayn, or alter- 
natively the Prophet had designated all three, but thereafter designation came 
to an end. As for the procedures thereafter, the JartidTs would seem originally 
to have held that the candidate had to be chosen by slriira within the family 
and that he had to activate his rights by rebelling: this was how Muhammad 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyyya had emerged as the imam. 10 But they soon dropped the 



7. The Prophet had designated him bi'l-wasf or by a nass kbafl rather than jati (cf. 
Madelung, Qasim, 45; van Ess, TG, i, 257^ Daou, 'Conception', 7911.). 

8. NawbakhtT, Fimq, 9; Ps.-NashP, §68; Ash c arT, 69, cf. 68 and Ka'bT in <Abd al-]abbar, 
Mtiglmt, xx/z, 184 on the followers of Sulayman h. janr al-RaqqT, a Bam to all intents 
and purposes, even though he is credited with a school of his own (Madelung (hUnn 
6iff.). ' ^ ' ' 

9. CI. Kohlberg, 'Some Xavdi Views on the Companions', 9Z ff., Ffaykel, 'Order and 
Righteousness,' t8 5 ff. 

10. Cf. above, 79. i take this to lie behind the odd formulation in NawbakhtT, Firaq, 19: 
"henceforth it was slmrd among their offspring, so whoever among them rebelled and was 
qualified for the imamate, he would be the imam" (similarly Ash'arT, 67; Nash wan, hlur 
al-ln, 155)- All ZaydTs recognized abNafs al-Zakiyva as a legitimate im.ini. 
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requirement or family agreement, presumably because there were too many 
Hasanids and Husaynids for them to come together in a slntnl, so their classi- 
cal position was that any learned and meritorious descendant of al-Hasan or 
al-Husayn who rebelled thereby became caliph." lather way, the community 
had no say in the matter. 1 ' The Barns denied that <AlT had been designated. 
Some accounts have them declare that the first caliphs were elected by sbi'tnl, 
meaning by the community, 11 but with the exception of Sulayman b. Jarir al- 
RaqqT, they did not actually think that the community had anything to do with 
it either: according to them, loo, any qualified candidate who rebelled thereby 
became imam. 1 ' 1 This was also how the later ZaydTs saw it: any I Iasanid or 
Husaynid endowed with legal learning, piety, courage, and political ability who 
called for allegiance to himself with a view to taking over government thereby 
became the imam." The view that he had to be more learned, pious, and gen- 
erally meritorious than everyone else persisted: were anyone other than the 
most virtuous {al-tifcjtil) to seize power, ZaydT government would become mere 
kingship. But it was not unanimously accepted."' 

There was however an interesting slant to the JarudT position on the imam's 
learning and to the Batri position on his descent. As regards the imam's learn- 
ing, Abu '1-Jarud, the founding father of jarfidism, is said to have argued that 
Hasanids and Husaynids were so numerous that it would be impossible to 
establish which one of them was the most meritorious at any given time. Hence 
they must all be equally meritorious. Babies or old men, all had complete 
knowledge of the religious precepts brought by the Prophet, and all had the 
same virtues once they were grown; for this reason any one of them who 
rebelled became the imam. 17 Among the later ZaydTs this doctrine appears to 
have been completely forgotten. Not even the Prophet had been born with 
learning, they would point out in polemics against ImamTs. ls 



i i . I lercsiographers such as I's.-Nashp (;>6) ami Aim Tamilian) (94 ~ 90) duly omit (he 
reference to sbura. 

12. Al-Hadi ila 'l-Haqq, Abkai>i, 1, 462; cf. Qasim h. Ibrahim's polemics against ikbliy.ir 
(Madelung, Qasim, 141; Ahraiiamov, 'Kasim', Syt'f.). 

13. Thus Shah Sarijan and al-Hajuii in Madclung, Oasmi, 60. 

14. Nawbakliti, /•'/>,«/, 5 1 ; Abu Tamiiiam, / Icivsn^ral>by, 9; - 89. Sulayman b. JarTr (cf. 
above, note 8) said (hat the imam was elected by sbfir.l and that two men sufficed for (lie 
election (Ash'an, 68; Ka'hi in c Abd al-Jahbar, Mu^but, xx/2, 184). 

15. E.g. 'A law!, Siral al-!la<li, 27; Strothmann, Shialsrccl/I, 104!'. 

16. Strothmann, Slaalfiecbt , 62, 7 if. and 71, note 2, with al-Oasun, al-l .'inish. and the 
sect known as the Mutarrifiyya m favour of al-afdal. 

17. Ps.-Nashi 5 , §67; Nawbakliti, Viraq, 49k 

18. Strothmann, Slaalsrabl, 68. 
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As regards the Batn doctrine on descent, it was impossible to accept Abu 
Bakr and Tlmar as legitimate caliphs without granting that non- c Alids were, or 
had once been, eligible for the imamate, if only as inferior candidates (sing, al- 
mafdfri). Some said that their eligibility had come to an end, 1 " but al-Hasan b. 
Salih b. Hayy (d. 167/784), a founding father of Batnsm, is reported to have 
acknowledged all QurashTs as candidates, 20 or even all QurashTs and non- 
QurashTs alike, 21 though he had a preference for Fannin's offspring. 22 A grand- 
son of Zayd b. 'All by the name of Ahmad b. c ksa agreed that a person of man- 
liest righteousness would be eligible even if he did not descend from al-Hasan 
or al-Husayn, without specifying whether he had to be a QurashT or not; 2 ' and 
al-Jahr/. claims that some Zaydis rejected the genealogical principle altogether, 
crediting c Al! with superior merit regardless of his kinship with the Prophet, 
which makes it difficult to see how they could justify a continued preference for 
c Alids as imams (if indeed they had one). 2 ' 1 Perhaps they held, like the Caspian 
imam Abu Talib al-Natiq (cl. c. 1033), that if the imam had been designated, 
descent was not a consideration whereas under other circumstances he must be 
a descendant of al-Hasan or al-Husayn. 2 ^ It is at all events unclear why this doc- 
trine should have mattered so much. In seventeenth-century Yemen, too, there 
were ZaydTs who claimed that the imam could be of any origin. The Kharijite 
connotations of their statements notwithstanding, they were harbingers of 
Sunnification, and what they actually meant was probably that the imam could 
be any QurashT; they simply could not say this because to the locals 'QurashTs' 
conjured up 'Umayyads' (i.e. enemies of God). 26 But the earlier statements 



19. Thus Sulayman b. JarTr (Ps.-Nashi 5 , §rty). 

20. lbn Hazm, Vast, iv, 9 if., citing a book by Hisham b. al-Hakam and noting that al- 
I lasan b. I.layv cites MnTiwiya and lbn ai-/.uhayr as authorities. 

21. MM, vi, 24f. (iv, §2257); cf. van Ess, 'IX',, 1, 250, who rejects it. 

22. He wrote a book called K. iuiaiual wu\d 'All nun Vatiina (lbn al-Nadim, Vihrisl, 
217). 

23. Madclung, Qasim, 51. 

24. 'Maqalat ai-/.aydiyya wa'l-rafida' in his Rasd'il, iv, vi iff. ( c Ali was superior in terms 
of time of conversion, abstention from worldly things, religious msight and readiness to 
fight in defence of Islam, these being the only criteria of merit), 317 (they do not consider 
qaraba or basal) a source of entitlement to the imamate and are only one among several 
ZaydT schools). As noted by Nagel (Rccbdeititiig iiml Kali/at, 19;, ;<><>), their argument is 
similar to that of Bishr b. al-Mu'ramir, the founder of the Baghdadi school of Mu'cazilites 
and a well-known Zayd!. 

25. Strothmann, Slaatsivcbt, 104 (line 3 of the Arabic section). 

26. Havkel, 'Order and Righteousness', 42, on Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Jalal (d. 
1084/1673); cf. 223ft. on the Umavyad connotations and in general on .Sunnification; add 
Maqbali (d. 1 108/1696) in Crone, 'Ethiopian Slave', 64. 
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must have had a different import, which cannot be established without 
knowledge of their context, currently unknown. 

The nature of the imamate 

Both the JarudTs and the Bat lis saw the imam as a religious guide. According 
to Abu M-Jartkl, the law {al-haldl wa'l-haram) was what the Prophet's family 
declared it to be. The Prophet's family knew everything the Prophet had 
brought; indeed, whoever became an imam would apparently know more than 
the Prophet, for as new problems arose the imam would receive the solution to 
them by ilhdm, divine inspiration. The community by implication knew noth- 
ing except insofar as they had it from the Prophet's descendants: ordinary peo- 
ple relied exclusively on HadTth from them. This was a typically RalidT view. 
The Batrls by contrast said that religious knowledge was dispersed in the 
community: the Companions had not gone astray; they had passed on the 
Prophet's teaching to the Muslims at large, and both ordinary people and 
the c Alids had a share in it; one could learn from both. The Batrls would trans- 
mit Hadith from authorities other than the Prophet's family, and where no pre- 
cepts were known to exist, they would rely on ijtihdd and ndy, independent 
reasoning and sensible opinion. 2 ' It was on the whole the JariidT view that won 
out m later ZaydT Joanne, though there is no trace of ilhdm in it. All learning 
was acquired from books, by hard work; and as the books piled up, the imam's 
freedom of decision was limited by the consensus of his forebears. But he was 
still the most learned descendant of the Prophet at the time, or at least he was 
learned enough to count as a mn/tabid; and unlike the c Abbasid caliph and 
lciiihl c T scholars, he presided over a legal system devised by members of the 
Holy Family. 28 

Learning did not suffice to make a khalifat alldh, however. 2 " He needed 
political power too. The vast majority of Zaydis agreed that nobody could be 
recognized as imam without making a dtfwa and khuritj, summoning people 
to allegiance and marching out to fight." 1 One was not obliged to obey a man 
who merely sat at home, neither commanding nor forbidding, as the Zaydis 
liked telling the ImamTs; such a man was just an authority on legal matters 
{imam al-haldl wa'l-hardm). One recognized the imam by the fact that he 

2.7. Ps.-N5shP, §67; Nawbakhti, Firaq, 50; cf. Made-lung, Qasim, 48IT. 

2.8. Strothmann, Staatsrccbt, 68IT. 

zy. The Zaydis accepted the title, cf. aid iadT ila 'l-I.laqi|, AhLlni, 1, 461.5; Ibn al-Wazir, 
Hidayat al-afkar, fol. it 7b (unknown to Crone and Hinds, Cod's Caliph, 18 and note 6; 
thereto; I owe both references to Michael Cook). 

30. Cf. Shah-SarTjan and JushamT in Madelung, Qasim, 144, i88f. 
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commanded good and prohibited evil, an expression almost synonymous with 
the forcible establishment of righteous government in ZaydT usage: the rebel 
who died at Fakhkh in 786 was said to have died commanding good and pro- 
hibiting evil; any offspring of the Prophet's who commanded good and pro- 
hibited evil was God's caliph on earth; if an imam claimed not to have been 
ordered to wage holy war, apply the hudud, resist the oppressors and command 
good, what had he been ordered to do?, as a thirteenth-century Yemeni imam 
rhetorically asked." In short, there could be no such thing as an imam who did 
not engage in government. 

The Zaydis thus did not have a continuous line of imams from the Prophet 
to their own time. More often than not, they had to live their entire lives under 
illegitimate rule. This was possible as long as they recognized that loyalty 
{tvaldya) to the imam, should he appear, was a fundamental duty. The imamate 
was a fundamental principle of the religion (asl al-din) on a par with the unity 
of God; without the imamate the religion would turn into Jahiliyya again. But 
what this meant was that Islam would disappear il the institution did not exist 
as a moral obligation, not that all Muslims would die a pagan death lor lack 
of allegiance to an imam in their own time. The law remained valid even under 
illegitimate government. 52 

Other developments 

In S64 the Hasanid al-Hasan b. Zayd succeded in establishing a Zaydl statelet 
in Tabaristan. Neither he nor his brother and successor seems to have claimed 
the imamate, except perhaps in the limited sense of imams 'who call for the 
imam eliciting consent (al-imdm al-ndd).' v ' The title of imam was however 
adopted by al-Hasan al-Utrtish (d. 917), who established himself among the 
Daylamls and the Gills on the Caspian coast, adopting the regnal name of al- 
Nasir li'l-Haqq. There continued to be a Zaydl imamate in the area down to 
112.6, with imams appearing sporadically thereafter. Another imamate was 
established in Yemen in 897 by Yahya, known as al-Hadl ila '1-Haqq (d. on), to 
continue, on and off, down to 1962. (The Caspian Zaydis survived down to the 



31. Cook, Commanding Right, 13 iff. and note 39; al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (who was how- 
ever more interested in the imani as an authority on law and doctrine than as a ruler) in 
Madelung, Qasim, 143 (cf. 150); Ps.-NashP, §66, on the JarudTs; Nawbakhti, Firaq, 51, on 
rhc Batrls. 

3z. Strothmann, Slaeitsrechl, yoff.; Madelung, Qasim, 141; Abrahamov, 'Kasim', 88; 
Zayd (attrib.), Majnnf, 236 (no. 853), cited in Cook, Commanding Right, 228. 
33. Cf. Madelung, Qasim, 
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sixteenth century, when they accepted Imami ShTTsm at the hands of the 
Safavids; the Yemeni Highlanders are still Zaydis today.) 

The foundation of these states did not generate more orderly rules of suc- 
cession, for they were not really states, though one has to call them that for 
purposes of shorthand; rather, they were areas in which the ZaydT rules of the 
game were general!)' acknowledged. The acknowledgement of the rules meant 
that imams kept appearing, but no attempt was made to develop a govern- 
mental apparatus which Had to be passed on from one to the next. Some imams 
were followed by sons or brothers, but each imam occupied a position that 
began and ended with himself.'' 1 A ZaydT state in the proper sense of the word 
only developed under the QasimT imams of Yemen (1598-1851), under whom 
dynastic succession made its appearance too; but the more these imams came 
to resemble traditional Muslim rulers, the more they distanced themselves 
from their ZaydT heritage, to rely on Sunnilied scholars, and it was in Sunni 
terms that their dynastic succession came to be justified.''''' 

The establishment of the Caspian and Yemeni imamates did however mean 
that the Zaydis, like the Kharijites, passed from the problem of having no 
imam to that of having two. It was impossible for the two 'states' to ignore 
each other. There was much interaction between them; they even recognized 
the same imam on two occasions."' But though there could be several imams 
in the restricted sense of callers to al-rida (or muhtasib imams, as the later 
Zaydis called righteous rulers who fell short of the full imamate), 57 there could 
only be one imam in the sense of the most meritorious (al-afdal), for one 
claimant would invariably know more than the other, the ninth-century al- 
Qasim b. Ibrahim Had explained; and even if one denied that the imam had to 
be the most meritorious, c Umar had said that two swords could not fit into a 
single scabbard. !!i There was much acrimonious discussion of who was, or had 
been, the imam at a particular time. But the Yemeni al-Mansur bi'llah (d. 1003) 
squarely acknowledged that two imams could coexist, even in the same land as 
long as they were not actually in the same town.' 9 

Their activism notwithstanding, the Zaydis were not immune to messianic 
dreams. There were JarudTs in Kufa, Khurasan, the Caspian coast and perhaps 

34. Cf. Strothmann, Staatsrccbt, 5 iff. 

55. For all this, sec 1 laykcl, 'Order and Righteousness' 

36. They were united under the Daylami imam Abu Talih al-akhir (d. 520/1 126) and the 
Yemeni imam 'Abdallah b. Ham/a al-Mansur (d. 6:14/12.17) (Madelung, Qasini, zogf., 216). 

37. Strothmann, Stuiitsrccbl, 94ft- The term was eventually adopted by the IbadTs too 
(cf. Wilkinson, liuiinnitc 'I'nnlilinii, 11S1I'.). 

38. Mack-lung, Qfisim, 143L; Abrahamov, 'Kasim', yon.; Strothmann, Si thil srcci'l , 98 IT. 

39. Madolung, Qasun, 196. Compare Shabrastam, AI/7,i/. 1 is (echoed m ljT. A!j/e,7(/;/, 
viii, 353.-6). 
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elsewhere who cast their martyrs as saviour figures destined to come back to 
fill the earth with justice." 1 A Yemeni imam by the name of al-Husayn al- 
'AyyanT, who took the regnal name of al-MahdT li-dln allah (d. 1013), was also 
believed to be the Mahdi who would fill the earth with justice. When he died, 
his brother and successor refrained from adopting the title of imam because he- 
expected the Mahdi to come back, and the Yemenis who shared his view 
formed a sect known as the Husayniyya which survived into the fourteenth cen- 
tury." But to the vast majority of Zaydis, the imam could no more be absent 
than he could sit quietly at home. A fourteenth-century scholar debited the 
very idea of an absent imam to al-Ma'mun, who had supposedly invented it to 
keep the living members of the Prophet's family inactive. 

The ZaydT vision 

Zaydism may be described as the ShT c ite answer to Kharijism in that it was 
activist and retained the imam in his archaic role of multi-purpose leader, so 
that it worked best in tribal environments. Differently put, it was how political 
participation and autonomy could be preserved on the premise that the ruler 
had to be of the ahl al-bayt. In the ZaydT view there was no reason to submit 
to wrongful government 111 order to keep the community together, as the ahl al- 
sunna wa'l-jama'a said,"" for knowledge of right and wrong was not to be 
found in the community, or at any rate not in the community to the exclusion 
of the Prophet's family; nor did one have to abstain from action in order to 
protect the imam from danger, as the lmamis said, for the Prophet's family was 
large and potential imams were not in short supply. It was the insistence that 
the greatest religious authority must be head of state which kept the Zaydis 
distinct. Without it, the BatrTs turned into Sunnis, the JarudTs into lmamis. 

Unlike the Kharijites, the Zaydis made no attempt to belittle the imam in 
relation to the community. The ZaydT imam is distinguished from the believers 
he rules by Ins special descent. He Has Prophetic blood in His vein and this is a 
difference of kind, not of degree. In the early JarudT vision his learning is also 
of a different kind, all members of the Prophet's family being born with it, and 
though this idea was abandoned, holy descent and Holy knowledge continued 
to go together. The sayyids, as the descendants of the Prophet came to be 
known in Yemen, were religious specialists and government servants, being 

40. MM, vii, 1 17 (iv, §2Soo); Ash'arT, 67. 

41. Madching, Q,lsi»i, 199 IT. (1 have followed his vocalization of the nisba, sometimes 
differently given). 

42. Strothmann, Staatsrecbt, 6 3 f . 

43. Cf. below, 1 3 5 f . 
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genealogically predestined for literacy; the tribesmen [qabllis) were mostly 
illiterate agriculturalists and warriors who relied on the sayyuls for instruction, 
mediation, spells and such other religious services as they might require, 
though the tribes did produce learned men too. 

Kharijism located religious authority within the tribes and formally 
empowered the scholars to elect and depose its bearer, whereas Zaydism 
located it outside the tribes and lacked formal rules regarding election and 
deposition: the imam manifested himself; the scholars' oath of allegiance was 
declarative rather than constitutive of his imamate. If he could not make him- 
self obeyed, he was not the imam: he was free to abdicate, and he could also 
be defeated, but he could not otherwise be deposed.' 1 ' 1 Whether there is a struc- 
tural reason for the victory of the one in Oman, the other in Yemen is 
unknown. It was certainly associated with different behavior. ZayclT imams 
took their learning far more seriously than then- I bad! counterparts. A fair 
number of c AIid rulers in the Caspian refrained from adopting the title of 
imam for lack of the requisite learning. A twelfth-century Yemeni claimed it in 
a limited sense because he only knew a third of the Qur'an by heart. One 
Caspian candidate whose learning was found to be defective was given a crash 
course before he received allegiance.' 15 There is no parallel to this in IbadT 
Oman or North Africa. Many ZayclT imams were outstanding scholars, I bad! 
imams rarely were: they simply relied on the scholars, much as the Yemeni 
imams were to do alter the Sunnification of their regime.'"' 

On the other hand, the IbadTs would split over the election and deposition 
of imams in a manner unknown to the Zaydis. The election of the Rustumid 
imam c Abd al-Wahhab in North Africa in 1.7:1/788 was contested by the 
Nukkar, who dissociated from him and split off as a sect of their own. The 
deposition in 886 of the imam al-Salt b. Malik on grounds of senility split the 
IbadTs of Oman into two hostile parties, forcing everyone to dissociate from 
either the deposed imam or his successor, though it miraculously stopped 
short of producing rival sects.' In principle the ZayclT imams could have gen- 
erated comparable splits, for obedience to them was also conditional on their 
being right. "II we fulfil our obligations to you, you must fulfil yours to us; if 
we don't, you owe us no allegiance," the rebel at Fakhkh declared after outlin- 
ing his programme in 786. "If I contravene what is m it (the Qur'an) by so much 
as a single letter, you have no duty to obey me; rather, it is your duty to fight 
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me," al-Hadl said in his da'tva about a century later. m But of ZavdT tribesmen 
turning against their imam to depose or dissociate from him there does not 
appear to be any example (though there certainly are of imams abdicating). 
Descendants of noted imams often refused to recognize the da c wa of more suc- 
cessful claimants, establishing petty dynasties of their own, and the political 
history of ZaydT Yemen is dominated by struggles between rival contenders. 
But no doctrinal parties ensued from them. All claimants seem merely to have 
waxed and waned in accordance with their popular support, and such sects as 
appeared in ZaydT Yemen had nothing to do with the rights and wrongs of the 
contenders for power. 

The Zaydis held on for longer than the Kharijites in the Muslim heartlands. 
Like so many other residual groups, they were probably swept away by the 
Mongols. But Zaydism was no better suited as a political programme for the 
heartlands than its Kharijite counterpart. Its conception of the imam's office 
was too personal, its mode of succession too disorderly, and its activism too 
impracticable once an imperial state apparatus had developed. Kvcn without 
these apparent defects the ZaydT imam was a poor alternative to the Umayyads 
and 'Abbasids as far as the problem of tyranny was concerned: he claimed the 
same political and religious competence as the former and buttressed it with 
descent more sacred than that possessed by the latter. Had a ZaydT imam suc- 
ceeded in conquering the entire Muslim world, he would have proved no easier 
to bear than al-Ma'mun (who practically was one). As a political doctrine, 
Zaydism owed its protracted appeal in the heartlands to the widespread belief 
in the hereditary nature of righteousness. The c Abbasids enthroned by the 
Hashimite revolution had proved no better than the Umayyads, but then they 
were not c Alids, and one could still hope that an c Alid would be different. The 
hope eventually faded. The unpalatable truth was that the price of civilization 
was submission to tyrants. The alternative was tribalism, with or without 
religious beautil ication. 

48. Abu 1-Farai, MtiqJIil, 450.4; van Arendonk, Debuts, 1 1311. 
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Like Zaydism, Imaniisni crystallized in the course of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, but it only acquired its classical form of Twelver ShTTsm in the tenth and 
early eleventh. (It could to that extent have been covered in part III of this book 
rather than here.) Unlike Zaydism, it was not a doctrine for export to the tribal 
world. It developed in Kufa, Qumni and Baghdad, and to a lesser extent in 
Medina, where its imams resided until 848, and it reflected the spiritual needs 
of townsmen who had come to terms with their own exclusion from politics; 
indeed, it could almost be defined as de-politicized Shrism. All in all, it dif- 
fered from Zaydism in four major ways. 

First, it was uniformly Rafidi. All Imamis believed c AlT to be the Prophet's 
legatee (nwsT), claiming that the Prophet had publicly designated him as his 
successor and branding the first three caliphs as usurpers. They would rou- 
tinely vilify these caliphs (especially the first two) as well as the many Com- 
panions who had followed them, branding all of them as infidels or 
hypocrites.' Secondly, where the ZaydTs held all 'All's offspring by Fatima to be 
eligible for the imamate, the Imamis narrowed down the candidates to a single- 
line of Husaynids within which the office was passed down by bequest 
(wasiyya), also known as designation {nnss), from father to son, except that al- 
Hasan had been succeeded by his brother al-Husayn. Thirdly, their imam was 
an apolitical figure. He owed his position to designation, not to revolt, and his 
imamate was not invalidated by political impotence. All the imams ought to 
have been caliphs and Commanders of the Believers, but only c AlT had actually 

1. Cf. Kohlbcru, 'Sonic I mam s Slii'T Views mi die Saklba'. 
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held this position (for which reason he is always known as amir al-rmfminin, 
Commander of the Faithful, in Imami sources); al-Hasan and al-Husayn had 
enjoyed some political importance too, but all the remaining imams were mere 
imams of al-balal wa'l-hardm, as the ZaydTs contemptuously put it, mere 
authorities on right and wrong. Fourthly, the religious role of the imam was far 
greater in Imamism than in Zaydism. As the Imamis saw it, humans would be 
doomed without a spiritual guide, but God had not left them in the lurch, for 
the world was not, and never would be, without an imam: even if there were 
only two people on earth, one of them would be the imam. 2 Unlike his ZaydT 
counterpart, the imam was divinely protected against error {ma'silm) and thus 
an infallible guide to Islamic law and doctrine. Indeed, to many he was the key 
to the secret meaning of things, the pillar of the universe, and the axis of the 
creation. But for the Prophet and his family, Cod would not have created either 
the heavens or the earth. Paradise or Hell, Adam or Fve, the angels or anything 
else, it was said.' Recognition of the imams was a prerequisite for salvation 
according to all. The imams were gates to Cod; they were like Noah's Ark: 
whoever boarded was saved, whoever did not was drowned.' 1 



The formation of Imamism 

The history of Imamism as a separate branch of Shi%m is generally assumed 
to start with Muhammad al-Baqir (d. c. 735) and ]a c far al-Sadiq (d. 765), whom 
the Imamis count as their fifth and sixth imams respectively and who generally 
figure as such in the secondary literature too. But though there cannot be much 
doubt that both men played a ma|or role in the development of ShfisnV it only 
seems to have been after Ja c far al-Sadiq's death that one can speak of the 
Imamis as a separate sect. Both men were celebrated scholars. Being c Alids, 
they were regarded by most Muslims as particularly qualified to transmit 
Prophetic HadTth, and by most Shh'tes as potential candidates for the 
caliphate, but this did not make them different from other members of the 
Prophet's family who took to scholarship. The Imamis. however, postulated 
that both had been imams in actual fact, for all that neither had enjoyed polit- 
ical power or even tried to obtain it. Both had been what one might call imams 
in exile: imams without a political role, but still with political rights. What is 
more, the Imamis said, there had been an unbroken succession of such imams 
in exile from the Prophet's death until their own time (except that one of them, 
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c AlT, had become the imam in power after waiting for twenty-four years). It was 
this concept of a single line of hereditary imams, whether in exile or in power, 
that marked off the Imamis from other ShT c ites. Precisely how and when it 
appeared is still uncertain, but a preliminary sketch may be attempted. 

Saviour-scholars 

In the mid-eighth century the idea of apolitical imams was current only among 
the Ghulat, to whom 'imam', 'prophet', 'mahdi', 'god', and the like were 
so many terms for the same thing, as has been seen. The Ghulat were carriers 
of a wide range of ideas, mostly Gnostic, but shading off into Jewish and 
Christian esotcricism on the one hand and pagan ideas of cosmic kingship on 
the other, and all operated with a superhuman saviour figure. It seems to be 
this figure which lives on in the I ma mi imam, fused with a scholarly model.'' 
According to the Imamis, the imam is the bearer of saving knowledge, and all 
those who do not recognize him will perish; but what the imam knows is the 
Qur'an and HadTth, two sources available to everyone. The two propositions 
are not so contradictory as they seem at first sight, for the Imamis did not 
think that the Qur'an and HadTth were really available to everyone: their true 
wording had been lost and/or their true interpretation was not something that 
ordinary humans could work out for themselves; this was why the imams were 
indispensable. But even so, the tension between the two propositions was (and 
has remained) considerable. To some Imamis, the imams were simply 'right- 
eous and pious scholars' {'ulauia 3 abrar alqiycf), who differed from ordinary 
scholars only in that they had perfect mastery of Muhammad's legacy and 
were divinely protected against error (nufsilm) : Even that was sometimes 
denied, 8 making it difficult to see what distinguished them from the scholars 
that Sunnis would call imams. Most Imamis understandably wanted the 
imams' knowledge to be commensurate with the central role ascribed to them 
and so endowed them with supernatural knowledge of all kinds, such as 
knowledge of the future and of all languages, including those of animals, 
claiming that they had books m which everything was written down, that 
angels talked to them, and so on. Some credited them with understanding of 
the esoteric meaning of the Prophet's teaching and cast its hidden message as 
the real key to salvation. There was always a tendency to veer into gbiibnrir. 

6. Cf. above, Si. The material in Annr-Moczzt, Divine CiiiJe in h'.nrly Sbi'ism, is more 
reminiscent of cosmic kingship ideas than of Gnosticism. 

7. Thus Hisham h. al-Iiakam, al-badl h. Shadhan, and other miil.iknlliiiis (Daou, 
'Conception', chs 1-5), including Ibn Qiba (Modarressi, Crisis, 114, cf. ;o lor the phrase). 
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The Imami leadership consistently opposed attempts to credit the imams with 
prophetic or divine status, but that apart, their views on the nature of the 
imams' knowledge have remained divided to this day." 

It was probably thanks to the input from the Ghulat that there could be 
such a thing as an apolitical imam, for to everyone else an imam who neither 
ruled nor claimed a saving role was just a great scholar, like the founders of 
Sunni legal schools. One would assume the reception of this input to have been 
effected between c. 730 and 800, for it was in that period that extremists were 
casting Muhammad al-Baqir and Jafar a 1 -Sad it] (and al-Mansiir) as imams, 
prophets, mahdis, and manifestations of the divine, for all that their objects of 
veneration seem to have regarded themselves as straightforward scholars, not 
as saviours of any kind. That the two c Alids saw themselves as ordinary schol- 
ars is not a view commonly found in the modern literature, but there is much 
to commend it. According to the Sunnis, both al-Baqir and al-Sadiq had jambfl 
(in later terminology, Sunni) pupils, who included luminaries such as al-AwzaT, 
Abu Hanlfa, Sufyan al-Thawn, Shu c ba b. al-Hajjaj, Malik and Ibn Jurayj. 10 This 
suggests that the teachers were differently perceived by their /cittuYt and their 
RafidT pupils: the former regarded them simply as distinguished jurists and 
transmitters; the latter saw them as the sole transmitters of the Prophet's legacy 
or as imams, mahdis, prophets or divine incarnations, in any case the only 
source of religious guidance in their time. 1 1 But this in its turn presupposes that 
the teacher had not committed himself to a sectarian view of his own position, 
for if he had seen himself as the sole source of religions guidance (not to men- 
tion as divine), he would have been known to his followers as the leader of a 
sect which regarded all jama'l Muslims as doomed to perdition. This was 
hardly something that he could have kept secret from his other pupils, and it 
defies belief that jcuncfl Muslims should have sought religious inst ruction from 
such a man. 

Sunni dictionaries of traditionists routinely include entries on Muhammad 
al-Baqir and Ja c far al-Sadiq, predictably claiming that both of them disowned 
rafd and soberly listing the Companions and Successors from whom they 
(especially al-Baqir) transmitted HadTth, implying that neither of them saw the 
Prophet's family as the sole transmitters of the Prophet's legacy. 12 How much 
truth there is to this is impossible to say. What one can say is that the case is 

9. Ibid., 5 of. 

10. Ibn Haiar, 'LiliJIiib, li, to;; ix, ?sO; cf. Lalam, nl-BJqn; ioif., with more names. 
1 1. Cf. Modarressi, Crisis, iyf. 
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other, while opinions arc divided over the permissibility of adducing Ja'far's traditions. 
Musa al-Kazim ami c AlT al-Rida are more marginal. 
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similar to that of Jabir b. Zayc! (d. c. 720), whom the Ibadls claim as their founder 
while flic Sunnis list him as one of theirs, claiming that he disowned Ibadism. 
It is only of Jabir's successors that we can say with some certainty that they 
were leaders of a sect of their own." The disagreement over al-Baqir and al- 
Sadiq seems likewise to signal separation 111 the next generation. The concept 
of the imam as an apolitical figure dispensing saving knowledge of a severely 
scholarly type is fully attested in the work of Hi sham b. al-Hakam (d. c. 800). M 

Counter-caliphs 

Just as Jafar al-Sadiq seems to have regarded himself as a straightforward 
scholar rather than an imam in the sense of saviour, so he seems to have stuck 
to the scholarly role without claiming to be the imam m the sense of ruler. Two 
of his sons ('Abdallah al-Aftah and Musa al-kazim) supported the revolt of the 
Hasanid Muhammad b. c Abdallah, posthumously known as al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, 
the Mahdi who proclaimed himself amir al-mihmnhi in Medina in 762.. b They 
clearly cannot have regarded their father as the legitimate caliph of the time. 
One would infer that he himself did not do so either. It is on grounds of pru- 
dence that he is said to have counselled against participation in al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya 's revolt, 16 not on the grounds that al-Nafs al-Zakiyya was trying to 
usurp his role, and there is no evidence that he regarded his sons as traitors. He- 
is also said to have refused to participate in a sbfirii for the election of a caliph 
after the Hashimite (in retrospect c Abbasid) revolution, and his general reluc- 
tance to get involved in politics is well known. In what sense was he an imam, 
then? He plainly had all the right qualifications for the imamate, to ShT'ites 
and jama'ts alike, and he could have found plenty of people to fight for him if 
he had stepped forward to claim the imamate. People were tearing their bail- 
out at his refusal to do so. 17 But the fact is that he did not. In retrospect, this 
seems to mean that he was an imam who refused to get involved with political 
power, but there cannot be much doubt that at the time it meant that he was 
no imam at all. The ZaydTs must be right when they assert that he shared their 
view of the imamate and did not claim it "in the way that the Imamis men- 
tion". 18 In fact, the Imamis themselves preserve a ZaydT-type statement by him 

15. Cf. Crone and Zimmcrmann, Epistle, 302, jo.?, ioi. 

14. Daou, -Conception', eh. 1 . 

15. Abu '1-Faraj, MaqStil, 2.77- For his name, cf. Q. 18:74: "why have you killed an inno- 
cent soul (nafstiH ztikiyy,il,:n)}" . 

16. Ibn Babawayh/f/v/w, 1, 510.-4. 

17. Above, 87, note 1; ModaiTc-ssi, Cnsis, -f. 

18. Ibn Qiba, 'Naqd Icitab ahshhad*, §20. There are also Imami statements in which 
Jafar seems to deny that he is the imam (Modarressi, Crisis, 8 and note 23 thereto). 
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in response to the c Abbasid revolution: go home, he told people who consulted 
him about how to react, "until you see that we have agreed on a man"; only 
then were they to wield arms on the family's behalf. 1 '' Though the transmitters 
may not have noticed it, this statement (preserved because of its quietist 
message) is by a person who presumed there to be no imam at the time. 

In short, all Shn'tes in Ja c far al-Sadiq's time would seem still to have been 
of either the ZaydT or the extremist type. The former operated with a large 
pool of candidates for the imamate (all Hashimites, all Talibids, all c Alids, or 
all descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn) and held the imam to be singled 
out by revolt in combination with superior learning and/or agreement within 
the family, i.e. by sbftra (as attempted after the Hashimite revolution and as 
claimed for al-Nafs al-Zakiyya); they saw the imam as a pious and learned sov- 
ereign, not as an apolitical saviour. By contrast, the extremists would pick out 
individuals such as Ibn al-Hanafiyya, Muhammad al-Baqir, Ja c far al-Sadiq or 
al-Mansur with reference to divine choice of one kind or another and see them 
as spiritual saviours, with or without casting them as political rulers as well. 
Jafar and his circles would seem to have seem ShT'ites of the first type. But the 
views characteristic of the second type were clearly exerting a pull, and it is 
not just in the conception of the imam that we see it: the Imamis call other 
Muslims the Umvua, the common people, and themselves the kb.lssn, the elite, 
thereby revealing a conception of themselves as the enlightened few within a 
community, after the fashion of Gnostics, as opposed to a community in their 
own right, with their own law and political leader, after the fashion of the 
ZaydTs or Kharijites. 

Jalar's son, Musa al-Kazim (the seventh imam of the Imamis) does seem to 
have regarded himself as an imam to be, for unlike his lather, he was politically 
active. First he participated in al-Nafs al-Zakiyya 's revolt and next he began to 
levy regular contributions from his adherents, presumably to collect funds for 
a new revolt. Many expected him to be the Mahdi destined to inaugurate 'Alid 
rule. 20 Others expected his younger brother Muhammad to be that person. 21 
The "Abbasids were sufficiently worried by Mtisa's activities to throw him into 
jail, where he died in 799. No revolt was ever staged, but the network of agents 
{waklk) continued to operate, presumably on the grounds that the revolt 
would soon be staged by Mtisa's son, c AlT (the future al-Rida). Musa thus turned 
his followers into a religious community with its own sovereign-to-be, its own 
taxes, and its own hierarchy of administrators, who had nothing to gain from 
political activities likely to ruin their lucrative positions and who took to 
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providing religious services in the name of the imam, both locally and at the 
imam's residence, in order to ensure that the local constituencies remained 
willing to pay." The more obvious it became that the sovereign-to-be would 
remain apolitical, the more strongly his saving role had to be stressed to justify 
his existence, allowing the second model to play a greater role. In short, it 
seems to be from MTisa's time onwards that the Imamis acquired sectarian 
organization in the name of a politically quiescent saviour-scholar. Whereas 
Musa had supported al-Nafs al-Zakiyya's bid for the caliphate, neither his suc- 
ccessor, 'All al-Rida, nor his other sons seem to have been among those who 
joined other people's rebellions; and when another son of Ja'far al-Sadiq, the 
above-mentioned Muhammad, rebelled in Medina in 815, adopting the 
caliphal title and expressing the hope that he would be Mahdi and ejefim, his 
supporters were described as JarudTs, that is ZayclTs, suggesting that activist 
RafidTs and Imamis had parted ways. 25 

It has to be stressed that the Imamis were only some among many ShT c ites 
who counted J afar al-Sadiq among their heroes. According to the Mu c tazilite 
heresiographer Abu '1-Qasim al-BalkhT, also known as al-Ka'bT (d. 319/931), 
the biggest and most important section of the Ja c fariyya were the Futhiyya (or 
Aftahiyya), - those who held that Ja c far's imamate passed to his son c AbdaIlah 
al-Aftah and that the imamate came to an end when c AbdalIah died shortly 
thereafter. 2 ' 1 One may well wonder whether these and other ShT'ites who 
allegedly slopped the imamate almost as soon as it had been formed actually 
operated with imams in the Imami sense at all. It seems more likely that Ja c far 
was just a great scholar to them, deserving of particular reverence because of 
his Prophetic descent, but not a saviour figure. 2 '' Under pressure to recast him 
and others as saviours, they will have kept themselves free of them by recourse 
to the idea that the imamate that everyone was foisting on Ja'far had passed to 
c Abdallah and disappeared with htm. But however this may be, the sectarian 
organization developed by Musa proved capable of survival when 'All al-Rida 
was succeeded by a minor, who was succeeded by a minor in his turn. Just as 
the imam was no longer required to wield political power, so he did not really 
have to be an adult scholar any more, his work having been taken over by cen- 
tral and local hierachies of scholars and administrators. There was, in fact, no 
need for the imam to be present at all. 
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I he caliphal mode of succession 

If it was the Gnostic or semi-pagan input that allowed lor an apolitical imam, 
it was the caliphal mode of succession by a combination of heredity and 
designation/bequest {uassf it'iisiyyu) that allowed for a stable sect. Unlike the 
ZaydTs and the gbnlilt, the Imamis had a sovereign at all times, without requir- 
ing the candidate for the imamate to rebel and without recourse to the postu- 
lates of divine revelation, divine incarnation, or metempsychosis with which 
ghulat would single out their saviour figures. 2 '' The continuous imamate also 
gave them a neat communal genealogy showing how right guidance had been 
transmitted from the Prophet to their own time. (See chart 4.) 

All RafidTs accepted that the Prophet had designated c AlT as his successor, 
and all saw al-Hasan and al-Husayn as recipients of a irasiyya from the 
Prophet or c AlT, too. But there the sequence ended according to the JarudTs, 2 
and the KaysanTs merely added Ibn al-Hanafiyya. 2s That apart, the idea of 
bequest is attested in attempts to legitimate non- c Alid imams: Abu Hashim is 
supposed to have bequeathed the imamate to the c Abbasids and others; various 
c Alids are supposed to have bequeathed it to local glu/Lit. But the interest here 
is in the transfer, not in continuous sequences. The first complete sequence of 
apolitical imams outside Imamism comes in the presentation by or under al- 
MahdT (775-85) of al- c Abbas' descendants as imams from the death of the 
Prophet to his own time. The sequence culminates in caliphs whose claim to 
power it is meant to legitimate; it is not really concerned with the transmission 
of guidance, as noted already. 2 " By contrast, the Imami sequence is concerned 
with the transmission of guidance and displays no real interest in claims to 
caliphal power. For all that, it is a reasonable guess that al-MahdT's sequence 
was meant to counter a Shrite one. "There must necessarily be a man 111 his 
place . . . designated {nuiisTis c alayhi) by the previous imam," al-NavvbakhtT 
says on the basis of an earlier Imami source, almost certainly Hisham b. 
al-Hakam (d. c. 800). 

There is corroborating evidence for this in Abu Mikhnaf's account of Zayd 
b. c AlT's revolt. According to this historian, a Kufan who died in 774, Zayd 
came to Kufa in 739, between four and six years after Muhammad al-Baqir had 
died. Had there been a regular succession of imams from father to son, Ja'far 
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al-Sadiq would have taken over, but the Kufans did not apparently have an 
imam; they reacted to Zayd's arrival by paying, allegiance to him when he 
decided to rebel. According to Abu Mikhnaf, however, some of them aban- 
doned Zayd when he refused to dissociate from the first two caliphs and 
accepted Ja c far al-Sadiq as their imam instead, claiming that he had a better 
right to the position after his father's death." This is tendentious: as noted 
already, Abu Mikhnaf was a ZaydT of the soft or weak variety who did not 
want his hero to have anything to do with RafidTs.''- lint he was clearly famil- 
iar with RafidTs who cast Ja'far al-Sadiq as their imam in an apolitical sense on 
grounds of dynastic legitimism. He does not mention designation, nor does he 
credit his RafidTs with the view that one imam had taken over from the other 
ever since the Prophet's death. But if the Kufan RafidTs endowed one line of 
c Alids with a sole right to the imamate, this will soon have been supported with 
a claim to the effect that the line in question had always possessed H. Once 
again, then, the evidence takes us to Mtisa al-Kazim's time. 



The ghayba 

The de-politicization of the Imamis culminated in the disappearance of the 
imam in the late ninth century. The eleventh imam died in 874, almost certainly 
childless. Me had a brother who was more than willing to succeed him, but the 
Imami leadership fiercely resisted his claims, invoking the doctrine that the 
imamate was not supposed to pass from brother to brother alter al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn. The deceased imam had an infant son who had gone into hiding 
{ghayba), they claimed. When the son failed to appear within the normal lifes- 
pan of a human being, it came to be agreed that he would remain in hiding 
until the end of tune, when he would return as the Mahdi. It followed that his 
name was Muhammad. !; The Imamis thus became Tvvelver-ShT c ites. '"' Initially, 
the imam was held to communicate with the believers through intermediaries 
known as set firs, but the lines of communication were cut oil (as people saw it) 
in 941. This marked the end of the 'lesser gbciybT and the beginning of 'the 
greater ghayba' 111 which Imamis still find themselves today. The imam could 
still appear to the believers in dreams, and he was believed to move around 
invisibly among them, but nobody could claim to work on his orders. The 
Imamis thus made themselves wholly innocuous in political terms: they no 
longer had an imam to enthrone, and no political action could be presented as 
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ordered by him. At the same time, messiamsm was neutralized by incorpora- 
tion as a doctrine about a future so indeterminate that it had no bearing on the 
present. All mahdis were problematic, if live because they would embroil the 
community in bloodshed and suppression, if dead or absent because their 
adherents would await their return instead of allowing the imamate to con- 
tinue. The Imamis now ruled out the first scenario by officially opting for the 
second." 

In Imamism as in Sunnism, religious leadership passed to scholars. More 
precisely, the leadership of scholars became undisguised, for how far the 
imams had ever possessed it is open to doubt. There were no c Alid scholars 
before Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja c far al-Sadiq, and their ability to secure 
acceptance for their views was no greater than that of any other scholars; in 
fact, it must have been less, for they were objects of speculation rather than a 
source of instruction to the many who credited them with supernatural know- 
ledge. The wikdla instituted by Mtisa al-Kazim was used largely or wholly for 
the collection of funds rather than doctrinal policing. Two of the imams after 
him were minors; and of these, the first died young, while the second ended up 
under house arrest in Samarra, where his son remained, to die as the eleventh 
imam. All in all, then, they can hardly have functioned as ultimate leaders in 
practice. The imams (or their staff) did occasionally send directives to local 
scholars, but they do not seem to have taken it upon themselves to issue 
encyclical letters for the settlement of controversial issues or definition of the 
faith on a regular basis. In practice, then, Imamism had always been domi- 
nated by local scholars who maintained doctrinal unity by reading each others' 
treatises, engaging in polemics, studying with each other, and developing a 
general consensus, much as did their lanufl counterparts. This was formalized 
when the imam disappeared. 

Imamism after the ghayba 

The disappearance of the imam greatly eased relations between the Imamis 
and the powers that be. In effect, the Imamis had adopted the Christian solu- 
tion of leaving politics to Caesar, who thereby acquired a certain legitimacy of 
his own. Things improved even further in the mid-tenth century, when western 
Iran and Iraq came to be ruled by the Buyids (945-1055 in Iraq), for the Buyids, 
who hailed from Daylam on the Caspian coast, were ShT c ites themselves. 



35- Cf. Momen, Introduction, 7S ; Sachedina, Islamic Messianism (though one may dis- 
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Originally they were almost certainly ZaydTs, but they veered to Imamism 
under exposure to it in Iraq, so that for the first time the hnamis experienced 
the pleasure of having political hacking. The Buyids patronized Imami schol- 
ars, officially celebrated Imami festivals, and rebuilt Imami shrines. On the 
basis of ambivalent formulations used by al-Tusi (d. 1066) it lias been suggested 
that the Imamis repaid the Buyids by accepting the concept of a just ruler who 
was not the imam."' But neat though this would be in view of the parallel with 
Christianity, it does not seem to be correct. As far as the jurists were con- 
cerned, Caesar ruled because things had gone wrong, not because he had been 
authorized to do so by the founder of the faith. ' He remained a sultan jifir, 
an illegitimate ruler, !s meaning a ruler who did not derive his authority from 
God or the Prophet and whose government thus could not embody divine law 
and morality, however pious or observant of the law he might be. 

His power was profane, then." But it was not profane in the neutral sense 
of 'secular' or 'not sacred'. There was something positively wrong about it. It 
is true that the Buyids and other kings sympathetic to Imamism did not claim 
the imam's position (unlike the Umayyads and the c Abbasids), but there was no 
way round the fact that they owed their presence to a violation of God's order. 
The reader may retort that so too did Christian kings, according to the church- 
men of medieval Europe. But in their view, the violation had taken place back 
in Paradise, not on the earth as we know it. It was human nature as such that 
had been corrupted according to them, not a specific polity in the recent his- 
tory of the Christians themselves; the kings that God raised up by way of pun- 
ishment and remedy for the violation were thus perfectly legitimate. The 
Imamis might have found things easier if they had accepted some such view, for 
example in the form of the Gnostic diagnosis of a cosmic mistake behind the 
human condition. But this would have been difficult to square with the con- 
viction that a sacred order had prevailed under the Prophet, and briefly also 
under c AlT. The fact that it did not prevail now reflected the errors of recent his- 
tory, not the human condition. To the Imami jurists, kings were thus 
fundamentally illegitimate. 
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They were not necessarily wicked, however, and even if they were, one had 
to put up with them, for even government in contravention of God's law was 
better than none. "People must necessarily have a profane ruler (sultan) when 
the imams of justice are absent," as the Imami secretary Ibn Wahh, writing in 
or after 335/946^., declared; "for if they lacked both such a ruler (al-sultdn) and 
imams they would eat one another." Even wrongful rulers did more good than 
harm, he added, citing c AlT as saying that "government (imdra) is indispensa- 
ble, whether pious or profligate".* The Umayyads had been profligate, but 
they had conquered lands, distributed the booty, defended the borders, and 
kept the roads safe, as Ibn AbT '1-HadTcl explained." One could even work for 
such a regime according to some, for Joseph had worked for Pharaoh.' 12 But 
Pharaonic legitimacy was at best expedient; it could never be shaft, and there 
were times when non-cooperation was best: if the Umayyads had not found 
people to work as secretaries, tax collectors and soldiers for them, they would 
not have been able to deprive the imams of their rights, as a tradition credited 
to Ja'far al-Sadiq put it." 

When the last imam went into hiding, some held that the public order 
based on the SharT'a had practically ceased to exist: all the imam's functions 
had lapsed, so that there was no moral basis for holy war (other than of the 
purely defensive type), the collection of taxes, the application of the public 
penalties (hudild), or the conduct of public worship.'' 1 Some did hold the 
imam's functions, or some of them, to have passed to others, but they saw 
them as having passed to the scholars, not to the kings. As deputies of the 
imams, the scholars were in a position to bestow shaft legitimacy on kings, 
but the legitimacy thus acquired by secular government was borrowed." Unlike 
the scholars, kings could not validate their status with reference to the SharT'a 
in their own right. In the long run, their jurisdiction was undermined by 
the transfer of the imam's powers to the scholars, as the Safavids and their 
successors were to find in modern times. 
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The happy condominium between the Imamis and their Buyid rulers came 
to an end with the Seljuq invasions, for the Seljuqs, who entered Baghdad in 
1:055, were Sunnis; and though the Mongols who occupied Baghdad in 1258 
extended favours to the Imamis, the Imamis never again had political support 
on a major scale until theSafavids turned Iran into a ShT c ite country by politi- 
cal decree in the sixteenth century. This development was to change the nature 
of Imamism, including its political doctrines, culminating in Khomeini's doc- 
trine of government by the most eminent jurist. But all that lies far beyond the 
scope of this book 

The Imami vision 

Imamism is a much more complicated belief-system, developed over much 
longer periods and reflecting much more differentiated societies, than either 
Kharijism or Zaydism. Like all complex systems of thought, it can be played in 
many ways. One hesitates, then, to offer something so simple as a summary of 
'the Imami vision'. But some obvious points can be made. 

Imamism hugely widens the gulf between the imam and his followers. 
There was only one family, indeed one lineage, from which he could come 
forth, and only one individual who could be him at any given time. After the 
ghayba he could no longer be begotten at all. He was created of a special sub- 
stance, endowed with divine light, divinely inspired [mufahham), protected 
against error {ma' sum), possessed of knowledge over and above that possessed 
by ordinary human believers, and eventually not a member of the ordinary 
human world at all. The gulf between the imam and his devotees is replicated 
in that between the Imamis and other Muslims. The former were al-khassa, the 
elite; the latter were al-amma, the masses, made "from the stinking mud of 
hell"'. 46 The imams were the possessors of knowledge and their followers were 
those who had acquired it; the rest of humanity were "scum". 

The Imami solution to Muhammad's multipurpose polity was thus to ele- 
vate the imam to a religious importance so overwhelming that he ceased to 
have anything to do with politics; politics was left in the hands of kings and 
amirs. The Imamis tended to separate the sacred and the profane, as Calder 
observes. But as seen already, this did not allow for an autonomous sphere of 
politics, for the fact that the imams ought in principle to have ruled stood in 
the way of full endorsement of the powers that be. 1 " Of slnir'I government 
there were only two shortlived examples in Imami history, the Prophet's ten 
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years in Medina and 'Ali's five years as caliph in Kufa. The century of Buyid 
rule was quasi-legitimate and stimulated sufficient interest in government for 
the Sharif al-RadT (d. 1012) to include a letter of political advice in his cele- 
brated compilation of 'All's sayings and writings, the N.ihi J-b.ih~igba: K But 
illegitimacy was so fundamental a fact about political power that until the 
Safavids created an Imami state, the Imamis did not generally devote their 
thought to how to organize, manage, or change it, but rather to how to live 
with it. If their imams were about salvation, their politics were about 
accommodation. This showed itself in three fundamental values. 

The first is quietism. In principle the pw-gbciybii Imamis were committed 
to the overthrow of the usurpers, and hopes for a political redeemer sometimes 
ran high, as has been seen. But in practice the Imamis can be defined as those 
ShY'ites who renounced political action. Hisham b. al-Hakam (c. <Soo) laid down 
that it was forbidden to rebel without the imam's permission. Unauthorized 
revolt would endanger the imam's life, the Imamis said; what they actually 
meant was that it would endanger the community. No imam after al-Husayn 
led or authorized a revolt, and when the twelfth went into hiding, revolt- 
became doctrinally impossible.' 1 '' To the ZayclT charge that imams sitting at 
home were just legal authorities, or worse, effete cowards sponging off the 
believers instead of getting up to fight the oppressors," 1 the Imamis responded 
that it was wrong to court self-destruction. People exposed themselves to 
unlawful danger when they went out in "a small band without experience of 
war or military training . . . to meet an army trained in war who control the 
land, who are killing people, who are numerous, well armed, well-equipped, 
and who have supporters a hundred times more numerous than their troops 
among the common people, convinced that anyone who attacks them can be 
lawfully killed".'' 1 The Imamis were in a state of truce with their non-Shl'ite 
opponents, they said.'- 1 ShT'ites hankering for political action had to aban- 
don the Imami fold for Zaydism or (from the late ninth century onwards) 
Ismailism. To be an Imami was to know that power was beyond reform. 

The second fundamental value is taqiyya, precautionary dissimulation. 
Muslims are allowed to hide or deny their faith under conditions of danger. A 
few activists rejected it, notably the Azariqa, who saw it as a cowardly way of 
evading one's duty to light for the truth. Most Kharijitcs and Sunnis accepted 
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it, if only under certain circumstances. But only the Imamis made it central to 
their faith. "Nine tenths of faith is taqiyya,'" Ja'far al-Sadiq is reputed to have 
satd. x ' Like political inactivity, taqiyya was enjoined as crucial for the protec- 
tion of the imam's life, and again its key function was to shield the Imamis 
themselves from attack when they left the relative safety of their own quarters: 
"in concealment and silence lies security and protection for him and for us," as 
one Imami statement has it. vl Being suspected of Shfism could have nasty 
consequences in staunchly Sunni areas. Imamis who saw the imams as 
possessors of esoteric knowledge also enjoined taqiyya to protect their secret 
wisdom from exposure to the uncomprehending masses (including their own 
co-religionists), who might pervert it or denounce it as heretical. v ' 

Finally, the Imamis developed their own conception of martyrdom, above 
all with reference to al-Husayn's death at Karbah? in 680. A martyr (shahld) 
was a person killed in holy war against infidels. A Sunni martyr died at the 
hands of non-Muslims, typically on the winning side and certainly on that of 
the solid majority, so that no sense of tragedy or pathos attached to his fate: he 
was a hero rewarded by Paradise. The infidels against whom ShT c ite and 
Kharijite martyrs fell, on the other hand, were usually 'people of the qiblcf (i.e. 
other Muslims), and the ShTitcs and Kharijite martyrs themselves typically tell 
on the losing side, as members of an oppressed minority. Yet no sense of 
tragedy or pathos attaches to Kharijite martyrs either: they were staunch 
heroes who would flinch at nothing in the path of God, not tragic victims of a 
vitiated world in which the forces of evil always win. The same is true of ZaydT 
martyrs. But to the Imamis, a martyr was indeed a victim of an evil world, like 
al-Husayn, whose fate was a tragedy eliciting profound emotions of grief and 
pity, and a sense of sinfulness in the survivors. The so-called Penitents report- 
edly left Kufa to let themselves he slaughtered by Umayyad troops by way of 
atonement for their failure to assist al-Husayn;'"' and later ShT'ites were to re- 
enact his martyrdom with self-flagellation, turning the violence they might 
have applied to the external world against themselves. Like Christianity, 
Imamism was a religion that saw salvation as lying with the losers. 
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CHAPTER 
11 



THE HAD IT H PARTY 



Scholars had appeared within all parties, in all Muslim settlements, in the 
course of the Umayyad period. By the late Umayyad/early 'Abbasid period 
some of them had come to form a party of their own under the label asbdb al- 
hadtth, 'adherents of HadTth/reports', or 'HadTth party', or, as the term is more 
commonly translated, 'Traditionalists'. Initially they seem to have been con- 
centrated in Iraq and the Hijaz, but they soon spread to Khurasan, Egypt, and 
elsewhere. 

The adherents of HadTth believed that the Prophet's practice (sunna) could 
be recovered from hadfth, 'traditions', that is short statements reporting the 
Prophet's solutions to legal or doctrinal problems as they had arisen in his 
time. Most asbdb al-baditb were active compilers, teachers, and transmitters of 
such reports {muhaddithfm, 'tradirionists'). 1 In the late Umayyad period baditb 
reporting the practice of the Prophet, as opposed to that of a Companion or 
later figure, had great rarity value. They also had great popular appeal, for 



1 . Mmic Islamicists use the same word (usually 'tradirionists') to translate muhaddiihun 
(transmitters ol HadTth) and ashlh ,,1-lmhth (believers m HadTth as a source for the Muslim 
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certain type of literature. On both counts the terminology myites confusion bet ween HadTth 
(the literary genre) and Sunna (the practices that the genre illustrates). The Traditionalists 
were, moreover, radicals when they first appeared. The terminology is however too 
entrenched in the literature to be changed. 
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they were typically transmitted orally, with just one transmitter per generation 
in the chain of authorities (isiuld) attached to them, so that hearing one was 
almost like hearing the Prophet himself. The Muslim world was soon to be 
flooded with reports from the Prophet, but initially. Prophetic traditions were 
in the nature of relics, which also induced a sense of direct contact, and the 
social prestige accruing from the possession of such treasured items was great. 
"If I were a bean-seller, you would think nothing of me - without these tradi- 
tions we would no better than greengrocers," as the Kufan al-A'mash (d. 
148/765) reputedly said. 2 The traclitionists would travel far and wide to find 
their relics, display them with pride, pass on as many of them as they could, or 
alternatively hoard as many as they could in their private collections, and 
inevitably they would also traffic in fakes and heavily restored items. (This, 
incidentally, is not why the authenticity of Prophetic haclTth is disputed by 
many Islamicists, though participants in the debate often convey this 
impression by casting the debate as one about 'fabrications'.)' 

Not all scholars who worked with Hadlth had the same views on politico- 
religious or theological questions at first: some were Shrires, others Murji'ites, 
some believed in predestination, others in free will. But boundaries hardened 
in the ninth century. Some Traditionalists henceforth worked as members of 
ShT c ite sects; others died out (believers in free will henceforth expressed them- 
selves in kcihlni, rationalizing theology, alone); and still others grouped 
together as asbdb al-hadith. Another name for this last group was ahl al-sunna 
wa'l-jama c a, roughly 'adherents of right practice and communal solidarity', or 
ahl al-sunna for short. This was a flattering self-description which many 
groups were to adopt without necessarily meaning very much by it. As used by 
the HadTth party, however, it appears to have been programmatic. 

Sunna 

Everyone knew that religious guidance was to be found in the Qui J an and the 
Sunna, that is to say in the Book and the example set by upright men in the past 
(al-salaf). Looking 111 the Qur'an was easy enough, but how was the Sunna to 
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be found? The general assumption in the Umayyad period seems to have been 
that one knew the Sunna too primarily from the Qur'an: whatever the Qur'an 
commanded was what the Prophet and other upright men must have done; tra- 
dition supplied the context in which they had done it. ! One could also infer the 
Sunna from the practice of upright people in the present, for whatever they did 
must always have been right; the Sunna was good communal practice. There 
was a scattering of HadTth from and/or about the Prophet and later righteous 
figures, but it seems only to have been in the later Umayyad period that such 
reports began to proliferate. 

The adherents of HadTth said that the Sunna was what the Prophet had 
said and done as recorded in HadTth. It was not the example of upright men in 
general, only of one of them, and it was not to be found in the Qur'an or com- 
munal practice, but rather in a particular type of (initially oral) report about 
his rulings. Many would use HadTth from the Companions and later authori- 
ties as well, but all held, or soon came to hold, that Prophetic tradition over- 
ruled all other non-Qur'anic data when available; and all would stop short of 
using ra'y, individual judgement, dismissing it as arbitrary opinion. Then- 
point was that all guidance was sealed in the past. The Prophet had been the 
last window onto God's will. The window was now shut for ever, not only in 
the sense that there would be no more scriptures, but also in the sense that 
there could be no further sources of Sunna. Contrary to what adherents of the 
Umayyads and the Hash unites claimed, no living being had, or ever would 
have, special access to God: the imam was no exception. And contrary to what 
everyone else said, no living beings could be presumed to perpetuate the 
Prophet's Sunna merely because they were upright, pious, learned, or clever; 
the scholars were no exception. All humans depended entirely on the book and 
other records that the Prophet had left behind for their authority. Some believ- 
ers were endowed with better memories, higher reliability, and greater learning 
than others, but these were differences of degree, not of kind". This is not to 
deny that they were of vital importance: scholars knew so much more than 
other believers that they assumed the position of clergy in relation to them. But 
nobody had a private line to the truth any more, let alone a monopoly on it. 
All were equidistant from God. 

This was the Traditionalist thesis, and it was a radical pruning exercise. 
It left no room for juristic reasoning, rationalizing theology or (when it 
appeared) philosophy, let alone for ongoing revelation or other forms of super- 
natural knowledge after the Prophet's death as claimed by new prophets, 
Umayyad or ShTite imams, or (when they appeared) Sufi saints. What was on 
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the other side of the window could only be known from sam c , authoritative 
information going back to the days when the window was open, meaning the 
Qur'an and Prophetic HadTth. 

It followed that religious authority rested entirely on knowledge { c il»i) of 
the Qur'an and Prophetic HadTth, not on high office, descent from the Prophet, 
superior reasoning, or (when they appeared) claims to special friendship with 
God. This had radical implications in socio-political terms. The truth was dis- 
persed among the believers at large; the greengrocers of Kufa were more 
authoritative than the caliph if they had HadTth to offer along with their beans. 
It was perfectly possible for a caliph to possess religious knowledge too: HJmar 
II was remembered (rightly or wrongly) as having tried to follow the Sunna in 
the Traditionalist sense. But the caliph was no different from any other Muslim 
in this respect, and knowledge of the Qur'an and HadTth could never be con- 
centrated in a single man, for anyone who cared to study them was free to do 
so. This was the doctrine by which the adherents of HadTth cut the imam down 
to size. He was not endowed with a divine fullness of power, only with the 
authority to regulate matters of this world. As successor of the Prophet, 
commander of the believers, and executor of Islamic law, he still occupied a 
position of central importance to the religion, but he was not authori'/ed to 
define it. 

It was at the hands of the HadTth party that the caliphs and the scholars 
became rivals. Like the Kharijitcs and Shfites, the early HadTth scholars were 
hostile to the Umayyads, in Kufa as soft ShT c ites and Murji'ites, in Basra and 
Medina as 'UthmanTs. But unlike the Kharijites and other Shrites, they all came 
to subscribe to a thesis which implied that no caliph, legitimate or otherwise, 
could claim religious authority any more. Whether this implication was appar- 
ent already in the Umayyad period is hard to say. Thanks to the general undata- 
bility of HadTth, all aspects of Traditionalist history before c. 800 are highly 
uncertain, and it was only in the mid-ninth century that a caliph put their the- 
sis to the test (as will be seen). But it was probably in the later Umayyad period 
that the Traditionalists rejected the title khalifat allah for its connotations of 
religious authority (lacking in other grandiloquent titles such as 'shadow of 
God on earth'), claiming that Abu Bakr and c Umar had repudiated this version 
of the title in favour of khalifat rasiil allah, successor of the messenger of God. 11 
'Deputy of God' was a title suitable only for the prophets of whom it was used 
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in the Qur'an, they said, 6 studiously avoiding identifying the Qur'anic khalifa 
as the head of state; or alternatively, the}' belittled the significance of the title, 
claiming that any Muslim who commanded right and forbad wrong was God's 
deputy on earth. s At some point it was decided that the caliph was, or ought 
to be, a mujtahid, one endowed with sufficient legal learning to exercise inde- 
pendent judgement. If this was meant as a concession to the caliph, it was not 
much of one, for it reduced his voice to one among many: like other scholars 
endowed with the requisite learning, he was entitled to interpret the law, but he 
had no special prerogatives by virtue of his office. More probably, however, it 
was just meant to ensure that he was properly educated in the law so that his 
day-to-day decisions would remain within its bounds: the idea was that he 
would be able to interpret it for his own day-to-day purposes, much like a 
judge, not that the decisions he reached on the basis of ijtibad would have 
legislative force.' 1 

If Islam had been born with an ecclesiastical hierarchy, the adherents of 
HadTth would have had as many obstacles to overcome to get their way as the 
Protestants of Reformation Europe, meaning that they might well have failed. 
But since the Umayyads had never developed an official hierarchy for the dis- 
semination of their views, there was not much they could do about the schol- 
ars' withdrawal of recognition of their authority, except in matters of direct 
relevance to government. They did have some leverage on judges and other 
government appointees, but no Traditionalist scholar accepted judicial 
appointment if he could avoid it. Clashes were most likely to arise in the field 
of public ritual and taxation, where the scholars had to defer to the authori- 
ties. For the rest, people continued to consult the scholars, who would no 
longer consult the caliphs or ascribe their views to them." 1 



6. Thus TJmar II in Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, Si rat, 46. 

7. QadT, 'The Term "Khalifa"', i, 409, 41 1 (with this and an alternative interpretation). 

8. Cook, Commanding Right, 38. The idea that all humans are deputies of God on 
earth by virtue of their descent from Adam (identified as khalifat allah in Q. 2:30) seems 
first to be attested in tenth-century philosophical circles (Raghib, Dharl'a, 9 if., cf. Idris, 'Is 
man the Vicegerent of God?'). Early exegetes who identified man as khalifa saw humans as 
successors of the angels, the jinn, or earlier generations, not as deputies of God (cf. QadT, 
'The Term "Khalifa"', 398FO. 

y. For a different view of the relationship between scholars and caliphs, see Xaman, 
Emergence, eh. ?. tor an example of caliphal ijtihad, see below, 22<;, note 53. 

10. According to Ibn Ha/.m, the Medinese accepted legal decisions from/attributed to 
Umayyad caliphs as late as Vr/.id II, I lisham and al-Walid 11, but the last Umayyad caliph to 
figure as an authority on law in a non-polemical context is i lisham {( 'rone and I finds, God's 
Caliph, 47L, cf. 45). 
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The Ashab al-Hadlth and the 'Abbasids 

The "Abbasids came to power as imams entitled to unquestioned obedience in 
both religious and political terms. When the Prophet died, the knowledge 
which God had revealed to him passed to his Family fV/ra, ah\ bayt) in the order 
of genealogical proximity (al-aqralj ja'l-aqrah), not to anyone else, the leaders 
of the Hashimite movement in Khurasan are represented as agreeing m 1 19/746; 
the Prophet's family were the fount of religious knowledge and the recipients 
of the Prophet's legacy {ma'din db c ihn ti'a-adklb nurtilh nisftl allclb); nobody 
would want to transfer their obedience from them to other members of his 
family ( c an ah! al-bayt da gluiyrihim min c itrat al-nabl), and the recipients of 
the Prophet's legacy could not be gainsaid. 11 Religious knowledge is here con- 
centrated in the Prophet's inner family, as the RafidTs saw it, not dispersed in 
the community.'- A similar concept of the imam's knowledge is attested in Ibn 
a!-Muqaffa c , a secretary who began his career in the service of the Umayyads. 
As noted before," he was worried by extremism among the Khurasam troops. 
Many officers spoke as if the imam could change the qibla and make moun- 
tains move, he said; some saw the imams as entitled to unconditional obedi- 
ence, saying that it was not for their followers to sit in judgement on then- 
orders, while others went to the opposite extreme of seeing the imams as no 
more authoritative than anyone else. The one extreme here is clearly ShT'ite 
ghuluww, the other seems to be something close to Najdite Kharijism. By way 
of solution Ibn al-JVluqafla c asked the caliph to draw up a catechism for the 
officers to memorize, containing everything they needed to know. In another 
context he asked him to codify the law as well: from among the mass of con- 
flicting rules 111 current use the imam was to ratify the ones he deemed best on 
the basis of divine inspiration {nfytdm alhuihl yiilhiiindjt: cdhlh), and all later 
imams were to do the same." His own moderate view of the imam's knowl- 
edge would thus seem to be that also attested for the late Umayyad secretary 
c Abd al-HamTd b. Yahya and the ZaydT Abu 1-Jarud: all three credited the imam 
with a divine inspiration that made him the ultimate arbiter of right and 



11. Tab., ii, 1 yd i . Rafidi though it is, it must have been written or revised with the doc- 
trine of al-'Abbas' inheritance in mind; cf. the polemical reference to other members of the 
Prophet's family and the invocation ol genealogical proximity {.il-.n/r.ih Id'l-dqrab, a com- 
mon expression 111 connection with agnatic succession, in which an uncle, i.e. al-'Abbas, 
would exclude a cousin, i.e. C A[T). 

iz. Cf. above, 104. 

13. Above, 94, notes 15, 2.6. 

\4.Sahlba, 194 S, 10S (Pt, §§10-18, 36). 
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wrong. 1 - This suggests that the view was widespread. It was certainly shared 
by the devotees of the c Abbasid house known as RizamTs."' 

But the c Abbasids do not seem to have made much use of their special 
knowledge. As far as law is concerned, they appear to have recognized the 
scholars' monopoly from the start. As regards theology, the caliph al-Ma'mun 
(813-33) did try to assert his religious authority, but not along the lines rec- 
ommended by Ibn al-Muqaffa 1 , In the last year of his reign he instituted a 
famous inquisition (rnihiia) designed to ensure that all judges, itirists, and well- 
known traditionists subscribed to the doctrine of the createdness of the 
Qur'an, which had been propounded by rationalist theologians. 1 Contrary to 
what is often stated, the measure was not an attempt to impose Mu c tazilite the- 
ology. For one thing, the doctrine of the createdness of the Qur'an was not 
unique to the Mtrtazilites, and though al-Ma 3 mun appointed a Mu c tazilite as 
chief prosecutor, he was not a Mu'ta/.ilitc himself; his mentor seems to have 
been the MurjPite Bishr al-MarlsT. For another thing, al-Ma'miin only picked 
a single tenet for his inquisition, not a complete system, so he was not trying 
to impose any one system at all. 18 What his choice of a single, highly contro- 
versial rationalist doctrine shows is that the mibiia was in the nature of a 
gauntlet flung at the HadTth party. It was not an attempt at permanent, insti- 
tutional control of people's beliefs. In fact, ordinary people were not targeted 
at all, presumably because they were expected simply to follow their leaders. 
But it did attempt to force everyone in a position of authority to accept a tenet 
derived from the rationalist theology favored by the courtly elite, and thus to 
concede that the ultimate authority in matters of faith was the caliph. 

The niibna was a failure. Some adherents of HadTth bowed to pressure, oth- 
ers staunchly resisted, most famously Ibn Hanbal, but either way the scholars 
were too amorphous for the caliph to get a grip on them, and it was clear where 
popular sympathy lay. The inquisition was phased out on the accession of al- 
Mutawakkil (847-6.1). Splendidly arrayed courtiers would now wade through 
the puddles on the streets of Ibn Hanbal's humble quarter to lavish unsolicited 
favours on the spokesman of populist traditionalism. 1 ' 1 It was effectively the 



15. Above, 4Z, note 33; below, 104. 

16. Ps. Nashf, §54: the community had to have recourse to the imam whenever dis- 
agreements arose about religion, for God would make him think of the right solution and 
inspire him with knowledge of it. 

17. Cf. 1U\ s.v. 'mihna*. 

18. Van Ess, TG, iii, 157, 176ft., 1 7SC Other tenets cropped up later (such as the 
denial that God would be visible to humans 111 the next world), hut they never gained much 
prominence. 

19. Cook, Cimuudinling Right, 1 11 and note 24S thereto. 
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end of the caliph as a religious authority in his own right. The overriding 
authority which the Rashidun had possessed, and which the Umayyads had con- 
tinued to claim for themselves, was now seen as dispersed in the community 
and expressed in scholarly agreement (ijtmT). m 

Contrary to what one might have expected, however, the scholars did not 
proceed to draw up a clear line of demarcation between their own and the 
caliph's jurisdiction. In fact, no definition ol the two spheres of competence 
was ever attempted, at least not in the period covered m this book. The divid- 
ing line between the two jurisdictions remained not just fuzzy, but studiously 
unexplored. As a result, the role of later caliphs m the definition of orthodoxy 
depended less on theory than on politics. As allies of the Hadith party they 
could, and did, take a leading role; as allies ol others they were resisted, in so 
far as they tried. 

For example, when al-Mntawakkil abolished the inquisition, he made 
Hadith transmission prevail (tizham 'l-riivaya /; '1-bdditb), ordering people to 
refrain from disputation and to practice taqttd (blind acceptance), 21 giving rich 
rewards to transmitters and jurists, and telling them to relate traditions in refu- 
tation of the Mu'tazilites and Jahmites. 22 For good measure he demolished the 
tomb of al-Husayn and prohibited visits there, Hogged to death a hostel-owner 
accused of defaming Abu Bakr, c Umar, and their daughters, meted out the 
same treatment to an Iranian pseudo-prophet in Samaria and to one of his 
followers, beheaded and burnt a Christian convert to Islam for reverting to 
Christianity, imposed a profusion of discriminatory rules on dhimtms, and had 
an Egyptian Sufi sent in fetters to Baghdad for interrogation. 2i It was a good 
demonstration of what could be done under the Traditionalist rules. By con- 
trast, al-Mu c tadid did not get far with his attempts, such as they were, to replay 
the role of al-Ma'mun. In 284/897 he decided to have Mu c awiya publicly 
cursed. Al-Ma 3 mun had planned to do the same back in his days as a quasi- 
ShT'ite imam, and al-Mu c tadid now ordered the document drafted for al- 
Ma'miin to be fetched and rewritten for his own use. We are given the complete 
text of the new version. It identified the Prophet's family as purified by God to 
serve as the fount of wisdom, the heirs of prophethood, and the locus of the 
caliphate, explicitly telling people that "Cod has guided you through us; we are 

20. Thus Crone and Hinds, God's < .',////»/;, 9 Differently /.anian. Emergence, ch. 3. 
2:1. Tab., iii, 1412.16; MM. viii, 303 A; §5456. 

22. Ibn al-Jaw/.T, Mnni,!Z,i:ii, eel. 'Atfl and c Ata, xi, 207 (year 237). Me did not appoint 
partisans of hadith as indues (Meleliert. 'Religious policies'), but (hen it was well known 
that their hostile attitude to human reasoning made them unsmted for that position (cf. 
MawardT, AbLini, 1 1 1/67 = 74^; Abu Ya c la, Ahkam, 63). 

23. Tab., iii, 1389!"., 1394, 1407, i4i4ff., 1434; El\ s.v. 'Dhfi '1-Nun Abu 'I-Fayd*. 
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the ones who preserve God's command among you; we are the heirs of the mes- 
sengers of God and the upholders of God's religion," and assuring them that 
"as long as you obey God's caliphs and imams of guidance you are on the path 
of faith and piety".-' In short, it espoused a Rafidi rather than janufl concept 
of religious knowledge. Al-Mu c tadid prepared for the publication of this 
document by banning story-tellers and other people from the streets and 
Friday mosques of Baghdad, forbidding people to gather for disputation and 
ordering the water carriers of Baghdad to stop invoking Cod's mercy on 
Mu c awiya. It would clearly have been an uphill battle, and he soon decided to 
leave Mu c awiya alone. 2 ' 

In 408/1017 the caliph al-Qadir resumed the alliance with the Traditional- 
ists, more precisely the Hanbalites of Baghdad. He prohibited the discussion 
and teaching of Mu c tazilism, RafidT Shi'ism and other things, and in the fol- 
lowing years he periodically summoned jurists, preachers and other notables to 
hear and sign long statements in support of Traditionalism which eventually 
came to be known as the Qadirl creed. 2 '' His measures were highly influential, 
not least because the powerful Turkish ruler, Mahmud of Ghazna, cast himself 
as the executor of caliphal policies. By contrast, the caliph al-Nasir (575-622/ 
1180-1225) remained an eccentric when he made a last attempt to recover 
religious authority for the caliph. He presented himself as a cross between a 
ShT c ite imam and a Sufi shaykh, and claimed to lead a mission of guidance 
(da c wa hadiya) destined to unite SunnTs and ShT'ites. Unlike al-Ma'mun and 
al-Mu c tadid, he played the populist card, too, by denouncing the sciences of 
the Greeks, burning libraries and destroying philosophical literature. 27 But his 
successors did not continue his efforts in such time as they had left before 
1:258, when the Mongols put an end to the caliphate. 

In practice, then, the caliphs continued to play a role in the definition of 
orthodoxy, but only as the powerful (or at least prestigious) arm of the schol- 
ars, not as a divinely inspired institution set up to guide them. As the spear- 
head of popular forces they could be highly influential; as leaders of an elite 
institution appointed to control such forces they had failed. In other words, the 
Traditionalists had successfully reduced the caliph to a purely executive role. 
They defined orthodoxy and he enforced it, or made others do so. 

2 4 . Tab.,iii,2i66ff. 

25. Ibid., iii, 216^-78; Ibn al-Jaw/.T, Muntazam, ed. c Am and c Ata, xii, 37 if. (year 2S4). 
Ibn Taghribirdl places the action against story-tellers and others in 279/892, claiming that 
al-Mti'tadid also had booksellers undertake under oath not to sell any books of disputation 
(jddal) or philosophy (Nujuin, iii, 80). 

26. Makdisi, Ibn 'At/ll el la resurgence, z^){f; more briefly, id., //;/; 'Aqil, 8ff. 

27. /•;;•', s.v. 'al-Nasir', 7, and the literature cued there. Cf. further below, 
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Jamcfa 

As the Traditionalists saw it, the Prophet's guidance was dispersed in the com- 
munity when he died, for he had passed his knowledge to his Companions, 
who passed it on to the next generation (known as the Successors), who passed 
it on to their pupils, and so on. Given this dispersal, it was by sticking together 
that the Muslims preserved his legacy. This was the doctrine with which the 
Traditionalists rationalized the intense feeling of communal loyalty that so 
many Muslims had evinced from the beginning. People had to stick together, 
lonesomeness was bad, from whatever angle one looked at it. "May God pre- 
serve us from isolation (al-ivahda)\ The Prophet cursed anyone who spends the 
night alone," as an eleventh-century diarist wrote, shocked by the news that a 
lady of high social standing had died on her own without anybody knowing 
about it. is It was not just at the level of the family that togetherness was a 
virtue. Just as kinsmen had to hang together m order not to hang separately, so 
j ante? a (communal unity) had to be preserved against fun] a (schism) at all 
cost."' In practice the Traditionalists were often seen as schismatics themselves, 
not least for their habit of denouncing people who did not agree with them as 
infidels."' But that was a habit they shared with others. Their commitment to 
communal unity went beyond that of others, with three major consequences. 

Companions 

First, all the Companions had to be accepted as rightly guided, so that their 
warring adherents could be reconciled. It took the a shit b al-badttb a while to 
reach this conclusion, for how could one declare one's loyalty to all the Com- 
panions when they had fought each other? If TIthman had been a rightly 
guided caliph, c AlT could hardly have been one as well. Conversely, if c AlT had 
been a rightly guided caliph, how could Companions such as "Pallia, al-Zubayr 
or Mu c awiya have been l ight to fight him? In the Umayyad period one had to 
choose between these caliphs. Many adherents of HadTth, perhaps most of 
them, were c Uthman!s, not in the sense of adherents of the Umayyads but 
rather in that of people who held the rightly guided caliphate to have ended 
with Uthman. But others were soft ShT'ifcs." At one extreme, then, the devo- 
tees of HadTth shaded off into into RafidTs and at the other extreme they 
blended with the MurjPites, who suspended judgement on all the participants 

28. Maktlisi, 'Auronrnph Diary', II, §24. 

29. Cf. the story cited above, note ;; Nagel, Rirhtleilimg unci Kali fat, 259IT. 

30. Cf. below, ch. 21, 'Muslims as Infidels'. 

3 1 . El-, s.v. 'Uthmanivva', §2; van Ess, 7'G, i, ii.iff.; Ibn al-Nadun, above, 99, note 2. 
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in the first civil war. Only their boundaries with the Kharijites were perfectly 
clear. 

It is not known when or where it was first proposed that one should recog- 
nize both TJthman and c AlT as rightly guided caliphs, and accept that all the 
Companions who had followed them had been nghtlv guided too, but it was in 
the course of the ninth century that the four-caliphs thesis spread in Iraq. As 
lor how one could possibly remain loyal to all the participants in a mortal con- 
flict, the answer was that one should suspend judgement on the rights and 
wrongs of it, not in the sense that one should neither affiliate to nor dissociate 
from the participants as the early MurjPites said, but rather in the sense that 
one should affiliate to all of them, on the grounds that it was not for later gen- 
erations to sit m judgement on people so favoured by God as the Companions. 
One should not dwell on their disputes or read about their quarrels. Only God 
knew the ultimate truth about them. Both sides had exercised independent 
judgement (i/libdd), it was also said, and those who do so are always right, in 
the sense that God will reward them for their efforts even if 1 le deems them to 
be wrong in their views (humans cannot tell whether a result reached by ijtihad 
is ultimately true or not). With this explanation the TJthmanT Traditionalists 
accepted c AlT as rightly guided while the soft ShPitcs accepted Tthman, and the 
MurjPites accepted both as rightly guided instead of suspending judgement on 
them. The Mti'tazilites, who had mostly been soft ShT c ites, generally accepted 
the four-caliphs thesis too. By the end of the ninth century practically all 
Muslims who were not outright ShT c ites or Kharijites seem to have accepted the 
new, broad genealogy of the unima. u 

Quietism 

Just as one should not engage in sectarian arguments about the first civil war, 
so one should refrain from participation in divisive conflicts over the leadership 
of the community in the present. The proper response to oppressive govern- 
ment was to endure it. Given that guidance was dispersed, it was more impor- 
tant to keep the community together than to ensure that its ruler was just. 
Internal fighting was worse for the community, in terms of lives, property, and 
violations of the law, than tyranny could ever be; and even oppressive rulers 
were divinely ordained. Indeed, some said, they were raised up in order to pun- 
ish the believers for their sins (which was also how the Christians of medieval 
Europe normally explained them). Hence one was not to take up arms against 



32. Ps.-NashP, SS109-1 1 , 1 14; van Ess, '/'(.', ii, 439, 478; EE, s.v. 'Hlthmaniyya', §3; Crone 
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them, but rather to endure their oppression with fortitude, limiting oneself to 
passive resistance if one was ordered to disobey God. " One was to wage holy 
war under the leadership of the caliph "whatever his acts might be", perform 
the Friday prayer behind any ruler whether pious or reprobate, endure what- 
ever justice or oppression he might dispense, and not rebel with the sword 
against the amirs even if they were wrongful, according to the creed of the abl 
al-smma ii'ti'l-jdiihYii presented by Ibn £ Ukasha in Basra in 225/839^''' "Prayer 
behind every believer, whether pious or reprobate, is valid," others agreed. 15 
The Prophet had said that one was to obey the ruler "even if he be an 
Ethiopian slave"."' "Commanding right and prohibiting wrong is indeed a fine 
thing, but it is no part of the normative custom surma to take up arms against 
your ruler (imam)," as a Companion of the Prophet was believed to have 
said. 37 "What do you say about a person who commands good and prohibits 
evil, with the result that people follow him and rebel against the jamtfa'i" Abu 
Mutf asked Abu Hanlfa, who is here cast as a quietist; he replies that it is 
wrong, on the grounds that it would cause greater evil than abstaining.-' 8 

Some held that one should even fight rebels {hughdl) whether the ruler they 
had rebelled against was righteous or not. First one should command them to 
do good and avoid wrongdoing, and next, if they did not respond, one should 
do battle against them: one would place oneself in the righteous party thereby 
even if the imam was a wrongdoer, they said/''' According to others, however, 
one should only fight rebels if the ruler was just: this was the view of al-Shafi c 7 
(who was not quite a Traditionalisi himself, but the legal school that bears his 
name is generally counted as such). Not even al-Shafi'T said that one should 
join the rebels if the ruler was a wrongdoer, however. " 1 The standard Tradi- 
tionalist view was that if a revolt broke out, one should remain neutral, abstain 

33. Cook, Commanding Right, 5 if. For the ruler as punishment, sec Abu Yusuf, Kbaraj, 
82 (no. 24); Hasan al-BasrT with reference to Hajjaj in Ibn Sa'd, vii/i, 120 (B, 164); the 
exegctcs ad Q. 6:65, where Ibn 'Abbas identifies c adhabau tnin faityiknm as evil rulers (also 
in MawardT, Adah nl-dimya, 1 39); I'uriusln, below, 1 56, note 43. 

34. Ibn 'Asakir, I'a'yikh ma, limit Dimashq, ix, 300 f, s.v. 'Uniayya b. TJthman', 

35. ManhmsawT, Shark al-fiqh al-akbar, 17; tr. Wensmck, Creed, 192 (Fiqh Akbar II, 
§13); Abu Yusuf, Khardj, S3 (no. 26): "Obey every amir, pray behind every imam, and do not 
slander any of my Companions." 

36. Cf. Crone, 'Ethiopian Slave". 

37. Cook, Commanding Right, 52. The second half is also cited in Abu Yusuf, Kbaraj, 
83, no. 27. 

38. Abu Mutf", al-Viah td-ahsat, 44; in Cook, Commanding Right, 8. 

39. Abu Mutf, al-Viqh al-ahsal, 44; Bida c iyya in Salim, Epistle, III, §§106-13; cf. Crone 
and Zimmermann, Elastic, 243ft'. 

40. Abou El Fadl, 'Islamic Law of Rebellion', 173. 
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from fighting and recognize the winner as caliph, provided that he was a 
QurashT, or at least a Muslim. "It is part of their doctrine, and also that of 
other ashab al-hadith, that they will treat as imam in every age whoever has 
established control over the domain (of Islam), provided that he is a man who 
formally professes the religion (yantabilit tsm afmilla), and they deem it 
obligatory to pray behind him and conduct holy war under him and allow him 
to apply the huditd penalties," a Mu c tazilite writing (probably) before 850 
observed with reference to Kufan and Basran traditiomsts, adding that they 
had a profusion of HadTth in support of this view."" One widely cited tradition 
was to the effect that in civil war [fitna) the person who sat quietly was better 
than the one who stood up, who was better than the one who walked, who was 
better than one who rode. "Be the servant of God who is killed rather than the 
one who is the killer," another said. "We are with the winners," as Ibn TImar 
(a favourite mouthpiece of c UthmanT traditionists) was reputed to have 
declared.' 12 People who separated from the jauuY a died a pagan death, accord- 
ing to a Traditionalist version of the statement that "whoever dies without 
allegiance to an imam dies a pagan death."'" The classical HadTth collections 
abound 111 quietist traditions. 

The attitude of the HadTth Party struck the I bad! ShabTb b. c Atiyya (c. 760s) 
as absurd: these people doubted God's injunction to "fight the insolent until 
they return to God's command"; they deemed the /a nn~f a to lie with their kings 
even though they admitted that these kings abandoned the book of God, the 
Sunna of the Prophet, and the example of the rightly guided caliph; they held 
that "God will strengthen this religion with men who have no share in after- 
life"; how anyone could say such things was beyond him.'' 1 There were also 
jannfl scholars who disagreed with the HadTth party here. For example, most 
early MurjPites, probably including Abu Hanlfa, were activists who 'believed in 
the sword.' 11 There were even adherents of the HadTth party who favoured the 
idea of rebelling in the days of the inquisition, though Ibn Hanbal was not 
among them. There was no warmth whatever in his own attitude to the caliph, 
but his obedience to him was total as long as he was not forced to disobey 
God* 



41. Ps.-Nashi',$ii2. 

42. For these and other quietist traditions, see Ps.-Nnshr\ §19; Ibn Qutayba, Mukbtalif 
ahhadith, 4; Abu Ya'la, Ahkam, 7; Crone and Zimmermann, Epistle, 147, 

43. E.g. Muslim, Sahib, v, 21 (K. al-innira, hah al-amr ft liizimi al-ianuYa), with other 
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Quietism made sense because the imam no longer determined the believ- 
ers' otherworldly late. One did not go where he went or expect to prosper with 
him in this world and the next it he was rightly guided, to perish with him if 
he was not. All aspects of the law, be they ritual, fiscal, commercial or other, 
remained valid regardless of the ruler's moral status as long as he remained a 
member of the Muslim community. No believer who lived by the law was 
harmed by the ruler's sinfulness, |ust as no believer who transgressed the law 
would benefit from the ruler's justice.' 17 "The imam is (just) a shield behind 
which one fights and seeks shelter. If he orders fear of God and justice he gets 
the reward for it, and if he does otherwise he gets the blame.""" 1 God, the real 
ruler of the community, w as represented in the here and now by the Qur'an and 
the Sunna of His Prophet, not by the caliph, as numerous exegetes went out of 
their way to show in their interpretation of Q. 4:59 ("O you who believe, obey 
God, the Messenger and those in command among you"). Just as they had 
refused to equate the QuPanic khalifa with the caliph, so they refused to read 
this verse as an injunction to obey the head of state. "Those in command 
among you" {fdu 'l-anir) were the scholars, they insisted; some held them to be 
commanders of expeditions sent out by the Prophet, but the obvious interpre- 
tation that they were caliphs was avoided, though the Kharijites and the ShT c ites 
took it for granted that the verse enjoined obedience to the munis.'" Even if the 
ulu 'l-atnr were commanders, al-Shafi c T said, the explanation was that the 
Arabs at the time of the Prophet needed injunctions to obey, but the obedience 
enjoined upon them was not absolute; and if they disagreed with their com- 
manders, both parties were to submit their dispute to God and the Prophet 
(Q. 4:59; 33:36). M One way or the other, then, the verse endorsed the supremacy 
of the Book and the Sunna. Rulers were merely appointed to protect" the com- 
munity against external and internal enemies, appoint judges, patronize schol- 
ars, and so forth: this was how they served as shields. They did not function as 
waymarks and sources of light along the paths to salvation any more. Only the 
Rashidun had been such lodestars. 



47. Ibn Batta, l'rofasinn dc fnt, 6 7 f. - 127IT. 

48. Abu YCisuf, Kharaj, 79 (no. 17); similarly 82 (no. 24); and compare 83 (no. 2.8), where 
Abu Bakr cites Q. 5:105, on how "lie who goes astray does not harm you as long as yon are 
rightly guided". 

49. Cf. TabarT, 'l',ifsir, ail .(: so (where his personal opinion accords with the classical 
Sunni quiclist view); Crone and Zimmcrmann, lipisllf, 152 (.;</ Salini, li/'islh; II, 38); 
c Alaw7, Stmt al-Hadi, 22; TusT, iihyan, iii, 2U>; Nu'man, Minima, 38 (session 1); above, 

50. Shafia, Risdla, 791. = uzff. 
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Only the Rashidun, in other words, had been caliphs and imams in the full 
sense of the words; after them there was kingship/ 1 But the adherents of Hadith 
did not usually call the 'Abbasids kings, for this would amount to a denial of 
then' legitimacy as humble shields and serve to invite rebellion. In Traditional- 
ist terminology all holders of the caliphal office were caliphs and imams, just 
not in the same sense. Any QurashI who established himself as caliph was 
caliph, but there had only been five caliphs, as a summary of al-ShafiTs posi- 
tion puts it/ 2 This sounds confusing, but the meaning is perfectly clear, al- 
ShafiTs five were true caliphs, holders of khildfat al-nubuwwa (the fifth was 
TJmar II); the rest were quasi-caliphs, holders of khildfat al-mulk, or what 
Sanhoury calls 'irregular caliphs'" - in short, the normal caliphs of real life. 
The first three successors of the Prophet had been true caliphs because they 
were Companions of the Prophet who ruled in his city of Medina and enjoyed 
universal acceptance: it was on those grounds that the TJthmanTs deemed the 
true caliphate to have come to an end with the death of TJthman. The addition 
of C A li as the fourth spoilt the beauty of this argument and made it difficult to 
exclude Mu c awiya, for both he and c AlT were Companions who had ruled out- 
side Medina alter unanimity had come to an end. But then compromise solu- 
tions are usually messy. c AlT was accommodated as the last rightly guided 
caliph,"" 1 whereas Mu c awiya retained bis status as ordmarv caliph or king, 
exxept to an extreme wing of mostly Baghdadi devotees of Hadith. Other Tra- 
ditionalists merely said that one had to respect Mmawiya as a Companion. 
The only Umayyad caliph they were prepared to consider as rightly guided was 
c Umar II, who had followed the Prophet's Sunna in the only way possible for 
somebody who had not been his Companion, that is by looking for it in 
Hadith. But though he appears on al-ShafFT's list as the fifth, he was too 
different in kind from the first Rashidun to be generally admitted. 



51. A widely cited tradition had the Prophet predict that the caliphate would only last 
for thirty wars {khdafat al-mdmwiva lhaialinm samilal-kliilafa ibalalbihi 'aman lliiuimui 
yah'nm ba'da dbalika nmlk; cf. Wensinck et ah, Concordances, s.v. 'khilala', also MM, v, 7 
(iii, §1765); Ibn KathTr, Nibayn, xiii, 171.6, year 656, obituary of Musta'sim). 

52. c AbbadT, 'iabaqal, 17. Compare al-Baqiilam, who wrote books 111 defence of the 
imaniate of the 'Abbasids, but only included the four Rashidun in his Vamhicl (Ibish, 
Al-Baqillani, 10, 15, 13 if.). 

53. Sanhoury, Ciliflit, Si, 21 off. et passim. 

54. Some added al-Ijasan {thus Mas'udT and Ibn KathTr above, note <;i). 
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Communal consensus 

Every single scholar ( c iilim) was fallible, but collectively they united all the 
guidance dispersed in the community and thus could no more go astray than 
the Prophet himself: "my community will never agree on an error," as the 
Prophet was believed to have said." Communal agreement (ijmt?) was thus the 
ultimate test of the validity of doctrines, not endorsement by the ruler. 

Ijinif is classically described as the third source of law, but it was only a 
source in the sense that it put doctrinal constructions to the test, eliminating 
some, endorsing others and thereby adding a new layer of accepted views, on 
which the next generations could build. Like most Muslim institutions, it was 
entirely lacking in formal procedures. It did not generate any synods, concilia!' 
movements, proclamations ol what had been agreed, official creeds, or the like. 
Nor, it should be added, was it used as an argument for the participation of 
scholars, let alone the masses, in the election of rulers or other political 
decision making. It was not a political doctrine at all, except in the sense 
that it reduced the ruler's voice to one among many as far as the validation of 
doctrines was concerned. 

The Traditionalist vision 

Unlike most of the political visions considered so far, that of the ashab al- 
hadlth had the merit of being realistic. The Traditionalists did not believe that 
complex society could manage without government. They found it deeply 
troublesome that government tended to be synonymous with tyranny, but they 
were not prepared to abandon civilization for the world of tribes, and they saw 
no other way of avoiding it. Since all rulers tended to be wrongful there was no 
point in engaging in deeply destructive civil war to replace one with another: 
tyranny had to be accepted as a fact of life. What one could do was to save the 
moral foundations of social life by withdrawing it from government control. 

The Traditionalists thus sacrificed the political autonomy of the first 
Muslims in order to preserve their social solidarity. It could also be said that 
they came to terms with two different kinds of tyranny, the ruler's in the polit- 
ical sphere and that of the community in religious matters. They would have 
been astonished by Ibsen's famous claim that "the compact majority is always 
wrong" (an eminently RafidT sentiment)."' In their view it was precisely with 
the great majority {al-sawad al-a c zam) that the truth was always to be found. 



55. E.g. Ibn Aim Shayba, Mmanmif, xv, no. 19039. 

56. Cf. Kohlbcrg, 'In Praise of the Few'. 
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Individuals and petty groups setting off on their own would perish: wolves 
only took animals that strayed.'" Cue reached one's destination by travelling 
in serried ranks along the well-trodden paths of earlier generations. The 
community could still be envisaged as a caravan, but it was now guiding itself. 



S~ Ihi 1 lanhal, Musinul, v. 196, cf. Nagcl, Rccbllalimn and Kdi/,11, i6of. 
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Of all the visions developed in the first two centuries it can he said that then- 
starting point is monotheism in combination with the tribal conceptions of the 
Arab conquerors. By the tenth century, this was no longer the case. Back in the 
early days the Arabs were conquerors who set the cultural tone, and as it hap- 
pened, the cultural traditions of the Syriac and Aramaic-speaking jews and 
Christians who were their neighbours in Syria and Iraq blended imperceptibly 
with their own. The other native traditions, above all the Greek and the 
Persian, were not absent, but it was only after the c Abbasid revolution that they 
began to influence high cultural thinking on a major scale, and it was only in 
the tenth century that they acquired a dominant role. 

The main topics of debate also changed. In the first two centuries, the key 
issue in political thought was tyranny and how to avoid it, whether by reduc- 
ing the imam's power or on the contrary by sanctifying it. The debate reflected 
the relentless transformation of autonomous tribesmen into miserable sub- 
jects, which was all the more painful in that the victims were acutely conscious 
of what was happening to them and resisted with all the means at their dis- 
posal. By the end of the ninth century the transformation was a [cut accompli . 
To most people, the ruler was now a remote figure, as inevitable, tyrannical, 
and uncontrollable as the weather with which he was sometimes compared. 

The ruler was particularly difficult to control because military and politi- 
cal power had been handed to outsiders. Muslim society, though highly differ- 
entiated in socio-economic terms, did not include a landed aristocracy or 
gentry (from whom the governors, generals, and other high officials of pre- 
modern empires were normally drawn); nor did the peasants, who formed 
some eighty percent of the population at a rough guess, supply the soldiers of 
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the imperial armies (again 111 contrast with other empires). From the ninth cen- 
tury onwards, the mam armies consisted of recently converted slaves and freed- 
men imported from tribal populations and other peoples outside the Muslim 
world, supplemented with free, homeborn troops of varying importance who 
were usually dominated by tribesmen as well. It was from their ranks that gen- 
erals and governors and other high officials were drawn. Educated Muslims 
could still participate in central government as secretaries and other bureau- 
crats, and many of them had experience of courts, having been patronized 
there. But they had no power independently of the ruler to whom they owed 
their position. All in all, it was clear that arbitrary government had come to 
stay, and political thought shifted to other issues. 

At the same time there was a distinct secularization of the political order. 
From the ninth century onwards, the political fragmentation of the Muslim 
world transferred power from the caliph to men who styled themselves amirs, 
kings, or sultans, first 111 the provinces and eventually in the capital itself. Gov- 
ernment was now in the hands of rulers who were not successors to the 
Prophet, merely wielders of brute force, and who did not rule the Prophet's 
polity, merely an arbitrary section of it which they had taken over by force of 
arms. Devoid of legal status and moral significance, they were rulers of the 
type that the Muslims had initially seen themselves as called upon to eliminate, 
and though they learnt to live with them, they could never see them as intrin- 
sically Islamic. Their rise coincided with the transfer of military power to a 
foreign elite of slave soldiers and mercenaries, who could never become as inti- 
mately linked with Islam as the holy warriors and devotees of the Prophet's 
house on whom the polity had rested in Umayyad and early 'Abbasid times, 
though people came to take them for granted too. In principle, the actual con- 
duct of politics was still based on the law, however profane the new rulers and 
their servants, but even that was becoming difficult to maintain. In short, gov- 
ernment had separated from religion, not 111 the sense that it had ceased to have 
anything to do with religion, but rather in the sense that it had acquired 
autonomous existence. It was no longer a mere branch of religion. 

Meanwhile, a new elite had risen on the civilian side, in the form of edu- 
cated laymen. In the first two centuries of Islam, the vast majority of educated 
people, poets apart, were scholars trained in sciences connected with the 
Islamic revelation in some way or other, such as Qur'anic exegesis, Hadith, 
jurisprudence, theology, philology, genealogy, or Arabian antiquities. Political 
thought was dominated by religious scholars ( c uhnnci } ) and theologians 
{imtlakallims). But by early c Abbasicl times this was rapidly changing thanks to 
the growth of cities, the influx of converts, and the expansion of the court, and 
in the next three centuries the intellectual pioneers were what one might call 
professionals: secretaries, administ rators, physicians, astrologers, and scientists, 
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in short people who owed their position to the mastery of non-s/wfl learning. 
It was first and foremost educated laymen who cultivated the Persian and the 
Greek traditions, and they were also prominent among those who wrote on 
government in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Their influence waned alter the 
Seljuq conquests, and though they never disappeared, religious scholars and 
theologians predominated again towards the end of the period covered in this 
book. 

From the ninth century onwards the increasing complexity of Muslim 
society generated a new interest 111 the spiritual dimension ol religion, and by 
the tenth century one of the key questions of political thought had come to be 
how the law and the social and political order based on it were to relate, not 
just to each other, but also to a spirituality far transcending social and politi- 
cal institutions. The mam participants m this debate down to c. 1 100 were the 
philosophers, the Ismailis, and the Sufis inside and outside Sunmsm. There- 
after it became clear that the Sunnis were winning, and the main debate was 
within Sunnism itself. 
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The Persian tradition was deeply alien to the early Muslim thought world. In 
religious terms it took the form of Zoroastrianism, a dualist or indeed poly- 
theist religion which had no prophet or scripture (it took a while for Zoroaster 
and the Avesta to be adapted to those roles), 1 which expressed itself in mythol- 
ogy and priestly ritual, and which endorsed the oddest of marriage rules and 
burial customs. Manichaeism struck the Muslims as much more intelligible, for 
although it used Zoroastrian names, its conceptual world was Judeo-Christian 
and its message Gnostic. Thus it was usually against Manichaeism rather than 
Zoroastrianism that Muslim polemics against dualist religions were directed. 2 
In political terms, the Iranians glorified the very kingship that the early Muslims 
regarded as offensive to God, calling their emperor by the blasphemous title of 
King of Kings {shahanshah) and taking pride in their deeply inegalitarian 
socio-political organization. Even their language was unintelligible, being 
Indo-European rather than Semitic. 

For all that, the Persian tradition rapidly became a key component in 
Islamic culture. The Arabs conquered the Sasanid empire in its entirety, and 
eventually subdued the independent principalities of eastern Iran as well, so 
that the Iranians had no Iranian refuges to flee to. They formed the single 
largest ethnic group in the caliphate. They were also the only conquered peo- 
ple to have possessed an imperial polity and culture of their own, and they 



i. "We have no kitab ndtiq and no nab'i nuirsal" (an Iranian in Tab., ii, 1636, year 
:no/73fi). Compare the use of the word mains to mean pagan. 

z. Cf. Monnot, I'cnscms iintsiihn.ni> ft religions innnenncs, pp. ix, loiff. 
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were subdued complete with their aristocracy, the mam bearers of their polit- 
ical ideals. Their political tradition was moreover strongly represented not just 
in Iran itself but also in Iraq, where the Sasanid capital had been located and 
where the local Christians had participated in the running of the imperial 
administration, so all in all, it is not surprising that their political thought rap- 
idly came to affect the Muslims. It reached even the Umayyads in distant Syria, 
where the caliph Hisham (724-43) ordered the compilation and translation 
into Arabic of a book about Persian kings.' But it was after the c Abbasids 
moved the capital to Iraq that Persian culture began to resurface in earnest. 

Mirrors for princes'* 

Literature of advice (Arabic nasiha) was much appreciated in Iran and else- 
where in the Middle East, where'it had been cultivated since ancient times, and 
it retained its popularity in Islam. It often took the form of a 'testament' 
{tvasiyyci), that is to say advice passed by a father to his son, or by an older 
man to a member of the next generation, on his deathbed or on some other 
momentous occasion. Much advice literature in Sasanid Iran was addressed to 
kings and touched on problems of government, usually in a moralizing vein. 
Such works of advice are dubbed 'mirrors for princes' by modern Islamicists, 
and mirrors were produced in great quantities in the Muslim Middle East 
down to the nineteenth, or even the early twentieth, century.' 1 The name of the 
genre is borrowed from medieval European history (Latin specula regis). It 
casts the advice as a mirror in which the prince would look at himself and try 
to improve his appearance, and this idea is encountered on the Muslim side 
too, even though the term itself is not. "A loyal man may serve one as a mirror: 
by regarding him one may straighten one's habits and character," as an 
eleventh-century Turkish work puts it.'' 

Mirrors overlapped with wisdom literature, works of etiquette, religious 
instruction, and above all ethics. Governance (siyasa) was often said to be of 
three types: of the self (i.e. ethics), of the household (i.e. economics in its 



MasTidT, TcmbTb, 106. 

4. For surveys, see Lambvon, 'Islamic Mirrors for Princes', Fouchecour, Moraliiv, Lcder, 
'Aspekte', and the works listed 111 Danishpa/houh, 'Bihliographv on Government anil 

Statecraft', 2.14ft. 

5. Lambton mentions one composed in 1909 ('Islamic Mirrors for Princes', 420). 

6. YOsuf, Wisdom, 222. On this work, see Dankoff's introduction and Inalcik, 'Turkish 
and Iranian Political Theories'. 
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original sense of household management), and of cities/the masses (i.e. poli- 
tics). 7 * All mirrors spoke at length about the moral ideals to which the ruler 
should aspire; many included at least a modicum of political advice as well, 
and a few discussed governance of all three types. Whatever their focus, all 
made heavy use of proverbs, aphorisms, and other sententious statements, of 
which there were also separate collections. Some mirrors, if one can call them 
that, are just compilations of aphorisms and/or anecdotes on the theme of 
rulership. But they could also take the form of historical chronicles, epic or 
didactic poetry, or collections of entertaining stories, or so at least in Persian. 

Some mirrors were written by rulers for their sons. s More commonly the 
authors were courtiers, usually secretaries; but sonic were religious scholars. 
Though they wrote for kings (and sometimes viziers), it is clear that their read- 
ers were drawn from the entire educated elite. Their wisdom was general rather 
than technical even when they displayed a strong interest in statecraft. "This 
book is suitable for all and sundry, but more especially to kings," as the 
Turkish mirror cited above proclaims.'' Modern readers sometimes marvel at 
the popularity of the genre, for although it includes some masterpieces (espe- 
cially in Persian), many mirrors are banal and formulaic. But the same can be 
said of modern advice literature, which is also widely read ('how to succeed at 
business', 'how to achieve happiness', 'how to preserve your marriage', and so 
on). A steady stream of banalities seems to be what one gets when there is a 
strong market for concrete advice without anyone actually having any to give. 

All mirrors for princes treat government as a domain of its own. They usu- 
ally exhort the ruler to piety and remind him of the judgement to come, and 
some are very homiletic. Their key aim is always to make the king (or other 
reader) reflect on himself. But insofar as they touch on government, they see it 
as a fundamentally secular domain - something which should be regulated by 
religion, but which does not form part of it. They appeal to authorities such as 
Sasanid kings, Greek philosophers, and sages of all kinds, not just the Prophet, 
Companions, and religious scholars; and their sense of justice is usually ex- 
pedient rather than shaft. Their ultimate concern in matters of government is 



7. These were the three branches of practical philosophy as defined by Aristotelians (ef. 
El 1 , s.v. 'tadbir'). For their appearance in mirrors, see al-Wa/.Tr al-MaghribT, Kitab al-siyasa, 
56"; NM (M), 113, 159, 193 (captions); Ibn AbT 'l-RabT c , Sidilk, 81 ff. 

8. Thus the imsiyyd of Tahir, the Pamhtanw of Siibiikrcgm, the Q.tbfisiiame of Kay KSTis. 

9. Yiisuf, Wisdom, 159. Compare the title 'The Book of Counsel for Kings and Every 
Rich Man and Beggar' home by one Arabic version of Pseudo-Ghazalfs NAT which even a 
Shfite scholar such as Ibn Tawus had in bis library (Crone, 'Did al-Ghazali Write a Mirror 
for Princes?', 175; Kohlberg, A McdhT.it Muslim Scholar at Work, 373I.). 
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with what works. The aim of statecraft is prosperity, stability, and satisfaction 
in this world. What happens in the next is for other books to discuss. 

The main works 

Political advice first appears in the form of short testaments [iriistyyas) reput- 
edly addressed by early caliphs to their successors or governors." 1 A Greek 
input was added in the later Umayyad period, when a secretary of the caliph 
Hisham (724-4?) by the name of Salim edited a translation of letters suppos- 
edly sent by Aristotle to Alexander the Great on the topic of government. 
These were widely read, and one of them formed the basis of the Sirr al-asrar, 
a work of political and other advice which gained huge popularity m medieval 
Europe under the title of Sccrcla Secretoriuu. A couple of other Greek pieces 
were translated later, notably the Oikouomos of Bryson (second century ad?) 
on household management, and a letter by Themistius (d. c. 388) to Julian the 
Apostate on government." But the mirror genre rapidly came to be dominated 
by the Persian tradition. By the tenth century, Persians were associated with 
governance to such an extent that the Egyptian Ibn al-Daya felt compelled to 
defend the Greeks against charges of inferiority in this field, which he did by 
offering three new testaments allegedly extracted (at least according to then- 
title) from "the allegories of Plato's Republic". 12 

Persian works had begun to flood the market after the "Abbasid revolution. 
The famous secretary Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. c. 140/757) translated the ultimately 
Indian collection of animal fables, Kaltla wa-Dimna, and composed two new 
works of ethico-political advice, the Adah al-kahir and the YatJma. ui (Me is 
also famed for his epistle al-Risala ft 'l-sahaba, but this work offers concrete 
advice on how to deal with a specific historical situation, not perennial wis- 
dom, so one would not call it a mirror.) Several testaments by Persian kings 
were made available by unknown translators, 1 ' 1 and numerous new works were 

to.Cf. Tab., i, 2 7 4off.; Ibn Sa'd, iii/i, (B, iii, 339) fUmar to his governors and to 
his successor); BA, iv a, 1 ?, 1 Nd, Jahiz, liayau, 11, 1 ; 1 (Mirawiv.i to Xiyad and 10 Yazi'd); Tab., 
iii, 443ff., i:i36fT. (al-Mansiir to al-Mahdi", al-Maanfin to al-Mu c tasim). 

11.. See the bibliography, s.v. Cngnaschi, Mauzalaoui, Ryan and Schmin, Plessner, 
Themistius. 

12. Ibn al-Daya, K. al-'uhud al-yitnaniyya, jf. Their alleged Platonic derivation is not 
mentioned in the text. 

13. The Adah is extant, the Yattma lost except for quotations. 'Abbas, 'Na/.ni jadida', 
555 ff, thinks they are two parts of the same work and shows the Adah al-sayjnr not to be 
by Ibn al-Muqaffa c . 

14. Ibn al-NadTm, Fibnst. 377 = 739f.; cf. 'Abbas (cd.), 'Abd Ardaslnr; also Cngnaschi, 
'Quelques specimens dc la liuerature sassanide'. 
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composed by Iranians writing in Arabic. Talur, the founder of the Tahirid 
dynasty in eastern Iran, wrote a uuistyya to his son 'Abdallah on the latter's 
appointment as governor; 1 ' 1 the latter's son in turn, TJbaydallah b. c Abdallah b. 
Tahir, wrote a Kisdla fi'l-siydsa al-inidftluyya which is lost."' Several other 
works on siyclsa were composed in the ninth century without surviving. 1 ' 
Sasanid books of courtly etiquette (sing. d'Juudiiie) were also translated and 
adapted for caliphal use, lfi and one such adaptation survives 111 the Book of the 
Crown (Kitab al-Ulj) which has been falsely ascribed to al-Jahiz. 1 '' 

Among the mirrors written thereafter down to the Mongol invasion which 
are both extant and published one may mention those 111 Arabic by al-Wazir al- 
MaghribT (d. 418/1:027), al-Tha c alibT (d. 429/1038), al-MawardT (d. 450/1058), 
al-MuradT (d. 489/1096), al-TurtushT (d. 520/1:1.26), and Ibn AbT 1-Rabi* (c. 
650/1:250?), plus works falsely ascribed to al-Tha c alibT and al-MawardT. 2 " The 
best known Persian works are by Kay Ka'us b. Iskandar (wrote 475/1082^), 
Pseudo-GhazalT (sixth/twelfth century?), 21 and (Pseudo?-) Nizam al-Mulk (d. 
485/1092). 22 But there were many more. As mentioned already, there is also an 
early mirror for princes in Turkish, the KuUul&tt Bilig of Ytisuf Khass Hajib, 
composed in 463/1069^ 

The genre was overwhelmingly jannfi, eventually Sunni. The Imamis and 
the Ismailis did know a letter of political advice credited to 'AIT, 2 ' and the 
Isinaili judge al-Nu c man composed a Kitab al-himma fl adab atbcf al-a'imma 
which resembles a mirror, but it is a mirror for subjects rather than for princes 

15. Cf. Bosworth, iv.uiv Arabic Minor for Princes'. 

16. Ibn al-NaclTm, Vihnsl, 131 = 256f. 

17. Cf. El\ s.v. 'Sahl b. Harun' (Zakeri); F. Rosenthal, 'Abu Zayd al-BalkhT 011 Polities', 
29 5 f. For the possibility that one of Abu Zayd's works survives under a false ascription, see- 
the bibliography, s.v. 'Pseudo-MawardT'. 

rS. One such is said to have been translated by Ibn al-Muqaffa c (Ibn al-Nad7m, Fihrist, 

19. Its real author is probably a courtier by the name of Muhammad b. al-Harith al- 
TaghlibT/Tha'IabT who died in 2.50/864 (Schoeler, 'Kitab al-Tag'). 
2.0. See the bibliography, s.vv. 

ii. The first half of this work is by al-( iha/alT, but not a mirror; the second half is a 
mirror, but cannot be his (cf. Crone, 'Did al-Ghazali Write a Mirror for Princes?'). 

11. for a discussion of 11s .1111 hen! icu v, see Classen, Miltlere W'c.v,., 112.iT., Simidehieva, 
'Siydsal-ndme Revisited'. 

23. For the Imami version, see above, 123, note 48. For the Ismail) version, see 
Nu'man, Da'd'im, i, §1464!*.; tr. G. Salinger, 'A Muslim Mirror for Princes'. There is a com- 
parison of the two versions in QadT, 'Ffttimid Political Document', who argues that the 
Imami version is secondary. Bur note the corrective in Damshpa/.houh, 'Bibliography on 
Government and Statecraft', 215ft'., and, on a different point. Halm, Reich/Empire, ch. 3, 
note 72. 
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inasmuch as it is the former who are meant to look m it and improve their 
ways. It does not seem to have had any imitators. When Ismailis wrote on 
kings, they did so as philosophers, not as purveyors of commonsense wisdom 
(except in so far as the genres merged). Imamis employed by Sunni rulers wrote 
as if they were Sunnis themselves. 2 ' 1 

A century after an Arab had been killed in Spam for putting on a crown, under- 
stood as a sign that he had gone Christian, the c Abbasid caliphs were bestow- 
ing crowns on favourite members of their Khurasan! troops in Iraq without 
anyone accusing them of having gone Zoroastrian. By the mid-tenth century 
most of the independent rulers who had taken over from the caliphs were using 
the royal title officially. The Buy id rulers of Iraq (945-1055) even took to call- 
ing themselves 'King of Kings' (sbdbdnshdh, malik abmitluk), and other rulers 
were soon to follow suit. 25 Mirrors often use the terms 'imam' and 'king' 
interchangeably and apply them to any kind of ruler, whether caliph, amir, or 
sultan, but it is normally with amirs and sultans rather than the caliph that 
they are concerned. 

All mirrors are extravagant in their high praise of kings, whom they see as 
belonging to a special class of human beings, of the same rank as prophets. 26 
God had singled them out and placed them in charge of the rest of mankind, 
endowing them with divine effulgence (farr-i izadi), and ennobling their 
essence by allowing them to receive a reflection of the Divine essence. 27 They 
shared their very appellation of king with God. 2K "All men are made of earth, 
water, fire and air, but this king descends from the purest Sasaman stock," as 
the tenth-century Persian poet RudakT said in praise of a STstanT king. 2 '' Kings 
were God's deputies and His shadow on earth;"' the righteous ones among 
them were proof of God's existence (so that mankind could not plead 
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ignorance of Him, hujja c ala kbalqihi); M one could have neither religion nor 
this world without them.' 2 Charles I's statement that "a subject and a sovereign 
are clean different things" would have struck all of them as entirely correct." 

Like the Muslims of the first centuries, the mirror writers assume the high- 
est position and the highest merit to go together: kings were the noblest, the 
most intelligent, and the most meritorious of people; the general run of kings 
were more intelligent and virtuous than the most select of their subjects." Like 
imams, they were object of imitation for their subjects. 55 But there were no 
legal qualifications for royal office, such as Hashimite, QurashT, or Arab 
descent, for kings could not be elected: God raised up whomsoever He willed 
(cf. Q.y.z6). Nor could they be deposed: that too was for God, who would 
transfer their kingship to another house when they acted tyranically and 
disobeyed His law."' If a king paid no heed to justice, his subjects would rebel, 
his kingdom would be laid waste, and his fortune would turn: this piece of 
wisdom, current already in the third millenium bc, was still valid.' 

Obedience 

The people that God would raise up against wrongdoing kings were typically 
foreign generals and tribal chiefs rather than their subjects, whose duty, as the 
mirrors see it, was simply to obey whoever proved to be in charge. In practice, 
this was more easily said than done. It might be possible to endure oppressive 
rulers, but some kind of action had to be taken when warlords or tribal 
invaders threatened a city, more often than not without a ruler or governor 
being within reach. Mahmud of Ghazna (d. 1030) allegedly preferred his sub- 
jects to adopt a passive role even when they were on their own. When, in 1038, 
the inhabitants of Nishapur decided to surrender to the Seljuqs, deeming it 
impossible to hold out against them, the qdd'i of Nishapur supported this deci- 
sion with a story of Mahmud's reaction to a similar event in the past. The 
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inhabitants of Balkh had resisted when the Qarakhanids occupied Balkh, he 
said, with the result that the city had been damaged; and when Mahmud reoc- 
cupied it, he castigated the BalkhTs for having taken to arms 111 defence. "What 
have subjects to do with war 5 " Mahmikl had said; "it was natural that your 
town should be destroyed and that they should burn down the property 
belonging to me, which used to bring in such revenues." He had gone so far as 
to declare that the BalkhTs ought to pay him an indemnity for the losses, but he 
had forgiven them on condition that in future they would submit to whoever 
proved stronger at any given moment. The people of Nishapur duly did so 
now. They also saw to it that the story of Mahmud's reaction was included m 
the official despatch to the reigning sultan, Mahmud's son and successor, 
MasTid, on whom it had what one assumes was the desired effect: he refrained 
from punishing the inhabitants when he reconquered the city. 5 " Squeezed 
between rival powers, the people of Nishapur had to survive by their wits, and 
it seems unlikely that the qddt's story was entirely accurate. "The sultan is far 
away; we can justify our conduct to him later," another notable had said, tak- 
ing it for granted that surrendering was contrary to the sultan's wishes. Maybe 
the trouble with the BalkhTs' action was only that they had lost: when the 
inhabitants of Rayy clubbed together and successfully beat off the Buyids, 
thinking that they would be better off under MasTid, they were praised for it. w 
In any case, the locals had their own lives and property to think of when they 
were invaded, and whether they surrendered or resisted depended on then- 
chances of holding off the enemy, in Nishapur as elsewhere.'" 1 

The mirrors do not discuss the finer points of the duty of obedience. 
Reflecting the ruler's point of view they merely stress it, with the problem of 
tyranny rather than external invasion in mind. Of the strong tension between 
activism and quietism characteristic of legal and theological writings on the 
imamate there is little trace in this literature. Mirrors routinely invoke the 
Qur'anic verse, "O you who believe, obey God, the Messenger and those in 
command (ulu 'l-anir) among you" (4:59), as an lniunction to obey rulers, 
seemingly unaware that many religious scholars had gone out of their way to 
avoid this interpretation of the verse. " The twelfth-century Sea of Precious 
Virtues, clearly written by a religious scholar, stands out by affirming that no 
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obedience is clue to a ruler who acts against God and the Prophet; but even this 
work stresses that "we do not consider it permissible to draw the sword against 
a wrongdoing and unjust ruler so long as he does not oppose the faith or 
(commit) impiety". 42 A tyrannical ruler had to be endured as a punishment for 
sins, as al-TurtushT said.' 5 He might inflict some damage, but the same was 
true of rain, cold, and other things, which nonetheless did good as well, and 
on balance God did more good than bad through him, as authors of the most 
diverse kind agreed." God had created the king to be such that "all men in the 
world are obliged to hold themselves in servitude and submission to him", Kay 
Ka'us reminded his son; the king had to treat his subjects in such a fashion 
that they would not "take out the ring of slavery from their ears", Nizam 
al-Mulk agreed.' 15 Still, one should not go so far as to deify kings after the 
fashion of the pre-Islamic Persians and others."' 



Most mirrors think of governance (styasa) as the art of staying in the saddle. 
The king must ensure that his underlings do not conspire against him, that 
brigands, robbers, rebels, and heretics do not evict him, that foreign rulers do 
not invade his lands, that nobody fleeces his sheep, and that generally speaking 
he is always in control. It required endless vigilance. The mirrors offer advice 
on bodyguards, armies, viziers, secretaries, tax-collectors, boon companions, 
wives, nobles, and commoners, or on some of these things, usually with a view 
to how they should be managed: keep your bodyguard mixed to ensure that 
they stay loyal, recruit military units of diverse ethnic origin so that some can 
be played off against others;"'" always choose people of noble birth for impor- 
tant positions;"" 1 treat nobles with love, the common people with a mixture of 
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carrot and stick, and the lowly with measures inducing fear; 1 '' never follow the 
advice of women or allow them to take charge;"" study history to learn from 
the experiences of past kings; know your heretics and all their wiles;" above 
all, keep yourself informed. "It is most important that you should keep your- 
self well-informed about the condition of the army, their pay and daily 
allowance," the Turkish ruler of Ghaz.na, Subiiktegm (d. 3K7/997) , told his son, 
insisting that "every night before you have said your night prayer, you should 
have obtained detailed information about your country". 12 "It is incumbent 
upon the ruler to enquire into the condition of the subjects and the army," 
Nizam al-Mulk concurs, lamenting the disappearance of the old intelligence 
and postal system (bund) and recommending the use of spies in every con- 
ceivable disguise. The king must enquire into the condition of his appointees 
"in secret and in public" so as to stop them oppressing his subjects, he said; 
everyone who had an important office had to have somebody over him to 
report on him in secret. v! One had to be on one's guard against foreign powers 
too. "You should always keep spies to bring you news of foreign kingdoms and 
armies and of distant cities," Siibiiktegin advised. One should find out every- 
thing there was to know about neighbouring kings, including their drinking 
habits and sexual preferences, others agreed. 5 ' 1 But the key problem was getting 
the king's own officials to obey. If the king's command was ineffectual and his 
appointees ignored his writ, he was no different from anyone else and ruin 
would overwhelm his state.' 1 '' 

People keeping company with kings should also be circumspect, as many 
mirrors say. Never contradict a king, never feel safe with your patron, beware 
of everyone in power. 1 " "If you arc being fattened by someone, you may expect 
very quickly to be slaughtered by him," as the Ottbftsiiilmc puts it. Remember 
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that money gamed in government" service is "more easily dissipated than the 
dust on the surface of the world 1- ; never display your wealth to the world, but 
make sure that you pass some of if to your friends. If you become a boon com- 
panion, keep your eyes off the rulers' slaves. If you become a secretary, "com- 
mit no forgery for a trivial object but (reserve it) for the day when it will be of 
real service to you." If you become a vizier, go wherever the king goes: "do not 
leave him alone, lest your enemies in your absence find the opportunity for 
slandering you . . . contrive that the people in close attendance upon him shall 
be your spies, informing you of ev ery breath that he draws.'" Be righteous, ful- 
fill your duties conscientiously, never be a traitor, but don't trust anyone and 
keep your ears to the ground. 

Justice 

If the mirrors view people in power with distrust and suspicion, they generally 
depict the masses as defenceless sheep. Only nobles and heretics are seen as 
potential rebels. Nobles are particularly dangerous when their circumstances 
are straitened: one should fear the noble when he is hungry and dominated, the 
ignoble when he is sated and in control, as Ibn al-Muqaffa c and others said, 
advising the ruler to look into the poverty of the good and the noble among his 
subjects (al-akbyiir, al-abmr) and remedy it. Tahir gives the same advice to his 
son. A tenth-century ruler of Umayyad Spain is said to have made a point of 
seeking out impoverished nobles in Cordoba in order to assist them. 5 * 

But as far as the common people were concerned, it was the king's funda- 
mental duty is to ensure that justice prevailed. "The masses need only three 
things," the caliph al-Mansur is reputed to have said; "if someone is appointed 
to look into their laws so that justice is done among them, to make their roads 
safe so that they need not fear by night or day, and to strengthen their frontiers 
and outlying lands so that the enemy will not come upon them, then I will have 
done those things for them. " y ' Justice consisted 111 doing things in accordance 
with the rules, allowing people their clue, taking only what they owed, and 
making sure that nobody else robbed them either. A just king compensated 
people for the losses they suffered as a result of his incompetence. Ziyad b. 
AbThi, Mu'awiya's governor of Iraq, told the Iraqis that they need not lock 
their doors at night and that he would pay them compensation for any loss 
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they incurred.'' 0 When a woman informed Mahmfid of Ghazna that she had 
been robbed of her possessions while travelling through Kirman, he initially 
responded that the place was too remote for him to do anything about it. 
"What kind of shepherd are you if you cannot protect the sheep from the 
wolves?" she feistily replied, "look at me in my weakness, all alone, and you 
with all your army and power." Moved to tears, Mahmud duly paid her 
compensation and promised to deal with the matter.'' 1 

Preventing authority from being abused was even more important than put- 
ting down robbers. The just ruler did not use public money for private pur- 
poses, 62 did not display partiality to high-ranking litigants against unknown 
ones, did not allow his underlings to fleece his subjects, and redressed the griev- 
ances of everyone who had been wronged by his officials. There was a special 
court for the redress of such wrongs (nnizalim), and mirrors often stress that 
the ruler should attend it in person, or generally make himself available to the 
masses.'" The Sasamd kings would make themselves available to the public on 
the days of Mihrijan and Nawrtiz and hear petitions from everyone, without 
debarring anyone.'"' 

The Sasanids were wise, we are commonly told, for justice led to prosper- 
ity. For one thing, giving people what was rightfully theirs kept them prosper- 
ous and easy to manage, whereas injustice caused peasants to leave, so that the 
revenues diminished, leading to political decline.' 0 ' "If you do not possess 
money, gold or wealth, nobody will obey you," as Siibuktcgin told his son; "no 
person will ever obey another like himself, except when he is in want and you 
provide for him.'"''' For another thing, kings were believed to have a decisive 
influence on the natural order. They were like wellsprmgs determining the 
purity or impurity of the streams flowing from them. "If the king intends jus- 
tice, plenty and blessings appear in his domains." Rain would come at the due 
time, springs and streams would fill up, crops would grow abundant, the roads 
would be safe, and the kingdom would prosper. But if the king intended injus- 
tice, famine and barrenness would appear. The rains would fail, famine and 
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shortages would follow, highway robbery and unlawful killing would make 
their appearance, and the kingdom would be ruined.'' 7 With or without reper- 
cussions on the natural order, right religion and political stability went 
together. 611 

A kingdom depended on wealth, for without wealth one could not main- 
tain an army; and wealth could only be acquired by good government, which 
in its turn was synonymous with justice, as countless mirrors said.''' This was 
where the wisdom of the Persian kings displayed itself: they knew that the 
greater the prosperity of their realm, the longer they would rule. " They sur- 
vived for four thousand years because they ruled justly, never perpetrating any 
injustice or oppression. 1 Even Pharaoh had avoided injustice: this was why 
God allowed him to remain in power. 72 By contrast, the Umayyads fell because 
they were preoccupied with pleasures and delegated their affairs to others, who 
pursued their own interests, with the result that the subjects were oppressed, 
their livelihood was destroyed, the treasury was emptied, and the troops 
stopped obeying because they were no longer paid. '' Kingship could survive 
unbelief, but it could not survive injustice."' 1 

The eleventh-century Persian mirrors abound in vivid stories of people 
who abuse their authority: judges who appropriate money deposited with 
them, governors and other officials who appropriate land and other property 
they have set their eyes on, despoiling widows, peasants, and impoverished 
fishermen, soldiers who rape women, high dignitaries who do not repay their 
debts to merchants, viziers who oppress everyone and slam their victims into 
jail, getting away with it because they have the king's confidence, and so on. 
People travel long distances to have their cases heard, from Azerbaijan to 
Ctesiphon in one story, from Nishapur to Ghazna in another, only to be denied 
access or to find on their return that the verdict m their favour cannot be 
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enforced, whereupon they set off again for the capital.'" That people's lives 
were ruined by such things is openly acknowledged, but of course things 
always come out right in the anecdotes. In Nizam al-Mulk the happy endings 
are told with a particularly cloying sentimentality reminiscent of the tone with 
which modern media will report, say, the successful airlifting of a child from a 
war-torn area for a lifesavmg operation as if it somehow made up for all the 
atrocities of war. The unexpected rescue of an old woman or other hapless vic- 
tim from official oppression similarly allows Nizam al-Mulk to wipe a pious 
tear off his cheek and to reassure himself and his readers that everything is 
really all right. As a polished man of wealth and power, he did not actually like 
all these uncouth people crowding the streets around the mazalim court: it did 
not look good that there should be so many complainants. "The doors must be 
closed to such crowds," he said, suggesting ways of keeping the numbers under 
control/'' 

Moral advice 

All mirrors devote much attention to moral advice. They often seem to be writ- 
ten on the assumption that political problems could be solved by moral pre- 
cepts. 7 ' Their function was to serve as medicine against the inevitable maladies 
of absolute power, not by a change of the political system, but rather through 
an inner conversion of the prince, as Dagron observes in connection with the 
Byzantine variety of the genre. s Moral perfection was a key desideratum in a 
ruler in that virtue was required for justice. Besides, the moral outlook of kings 
was generally assumed to affect that of their subjects. Under the influence of 
philosophy some even went so far as to define siyasa as "the guidance by kings 
and imams of their subjects ... to praiseworthy and acceptable actions and 
strong ways", thereby giving secular rulers the guiding role that the Sunni 
caliphs had lost. 7 '' But even if one disagreed, it was obvious that at the very 
least kings needed self-control in order not to harm their subiects. That the 
ruler must first learn to govern himself had been a common theme in Greek 
advice literature, s " and it remained prominent in Islam. "Unless the king first 
be truly king of himself, he cannot properly exercise kingship over others," as 
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a thirteenth-century mystic put it. sl One could think of reason as the husband, 
the self as the wife, and the body as the house they shared: reason had to keep 
the self under control, so that it looked after the body as a well-controlled wife 
looked alter the house; everyone knew what damage a dominant wife could 
do. sl In more down-to-earth terms, the king, should learn to keep his temper, 
remain calm and collected, listen before taking action, abstain from intoxicat- 
ing, drinks, or at any rate from drinking too much, and keep his eyes and hands 
off his subjects 1 women. s! (If he had to sin, "at least let it be with a good wine 
, . . and a beautiful partner," Kay KaTis counselled.)* 1 All in all, the king should 
be just, truthful, respectful of the law, forbearing, forgiving, charitable to peo- 
ple known and unknown, a good horseman, courageous, intelligent, and atten- 
tive to the lessons of the past. He should also be generous and neither hoard 
nor economize. It helped to have a perfect physique and good looks. 

Overall 

Few institutions in Islamic history provoked such conflicting views as kingship, 
and few were the object of such rapidly changing attitudes. Shortly before the 
c Abbasid revolution the IbadT ShabTb b. c Atiyya had affirmed that "intelligent 
people know that the imam is just an ordinary Muslim". Sl This was indeed 
what he had been at first, to jamcfl Muslims and IbadTs alike. Since tins view 
of him was enshrined in HadTth and other normative literature, everyone with 
a modicum of education had the wherewithal to deflate the puffed up picture 
of the ruler presented in the mirror literature, and some actually did so from 
time to time. According to the poet al-Ma c arn (d. 449/1058), amirs and kings 
were just servants of the people they ruled, or mere hirelings, like hired slaves 
(the ultimate insult). "In terms of obligation to fulfil the laws and observe 
Islam the imam is like any other obligated person (nutkallaf)" the jurist al- 
Juwaynl (d. 478/1085) observed in a more straightforward vein; "he is merely a 
device for making people obey the SharT c a." But al -Ma'am's delight in strip- 
ping emperors of their illusory clothes was unusual, and al-Juwayn! was being 
brutal because he was discussing an emergency situation.*' By their time, 
neither caliphs nor kings were normally regarded as ordinary humans. 
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Down to the mid-LJmayyacl period the caliphs are presented as being 
addressed and regarded in much the same way as everybody else. But special 
rules regarding conversation with, or in the presence of, the caliph are said to 
have been laid down under the caliph c Abd al-Malik (685-705).*"' The tone in 
official correspondence certainly becomes more formal; statements about the 
caliphs' minds and bodies become more grandiose, ss and by the early c Abbasid 
period the caliphs person had come to be regarded as sacred. By the tenth cen- 
tury the caliph had become a veritable "epiphany of sublimity", as Al-Azmeh 
calls it: one kissed the ground before him, perhaps the hem of his cloak or, for 
the privileged, his hand or foot; Saladin even kissed the ground where he had 
received caliphal greetings. 8 '' It was not just caliphs who ranked high on the 
scale of sublimity: kings did too, with similar effects. As usual, there were 
some who protested, lbn Hazm, for example, noted that the Umayyads had not 
obliged people to kiss their hands or their feet; the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim 
forbade it, declaring it to be a Byzantine practice unseemly in Muslims; al- 
GhazalT declared prostrating to the ruler and kissing his hand to be a grave 
sin.'"' But all courts worth the name now had elaborate ceremonial designed to 
emphasize the ruler's grandeur, and all those who worked in, or were patron- 
ized by, courts had to come to terms with it. The sanctity of the first caliphs 
had lain in their perfect fidelity to shaft morality, not in any external pomp or 
ceremony, but then they had only existed in the ideal past. What prevailed now 
was kingship of a universal type: half brutal power and half theatre. 

The theatre owed something to the fact that rulers had come to be credited 
with a cosmic role, in the sense that they were believed to influence the regu- 
larities of nature. Natural disasters would ensue if caliphs were killed, it was 
held, though there was plenty of experience to disprove it. Both caliphs and 
kings were seen as having special access to the sources of life, health, energy, 
and well-being, in short of all the pagan desiderata which the great salvation 
religions had reduced to secondary importance.'" The basic assumption 
behind these ideas is that the regularities of nature depended on a moral order 
which it was the duty of the king to maintain. "When rulers act wrongly, the 
heavens dry up," a saying ascribed to the Prophet had it."' The assumption was 
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pagan, not only in the sense that it pie-dated the rise of monotheism and 
placed a high premium on well-being in this world, but also in the sense that it 
idolized a single human being in a manner that Sunnis were normally quick to 
disown. Of course, many monotheists also believed the maintenance of moral 
order to be crucial for the proper functioning of the natural world, but they 
identified the moral order as God's law and, in the Islamic world at least, had 
mostly blamed misfortunes such as drought and earthquakes (or political 
reverses) on collective sins rather than those of the king alone. Numerous 
SlVffites had objected when their imams were cast in a cosmic role, and some 
continued to do so. Yet the Sunnis do not seem to have been worried when 
similar ideas began to be attached to their rulers. Altogether, the changing con- 
ceptions of kingship testify to the fact that the sharp separation between God 
and man characteristic of monotheism was disappearing. Zoroastrianism, 
Gnosticism, and Neoplatonism (pagan or Christianized) had all conceived of 
divinity as graded - as a light ranging from unbearable intensity to a mere 
spark, for example — rather than as something concentrated in a single point. 
Now that most of the pre-conquest population found itself within Islam, this 
view of things was returning. 

Speaking of the patterns of royal aggrandizement common to the central- 
ized monarchies of early modern Europe, Wal/.er observes that "It is as if every 
king until the revolution preened himself before the same magic mirror and 
saw the same gratifying images: himself God's deputy, head and soul of the 
body politic, sole knower of the mysteries of state, father of his subjects, hus- 
band of the realm, healer, peacemaker, sovereign lord." 91 Many other kings 
looked at themselves in that mirror, too, including those of the medieval 
Muslim world. They did not usually see the images of father or husband,''' 1 nor 
did Muslim kings have a healing touch, whereas they did have a decisive effect 
on the natural order that the kings of early modern Europe seem to have 
lacked. But both saw their rulers as God's deputies on earth and His image or 
shadow. God had raised them up and there was something divine about them, 
even though one should not go so far as to deify them. To early Muslims, kings 
were usurpers of God's power. To later Muslims, by contrast, they typified it. 
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THE GREEK TRADITION AND 
'POLITICAL, SCIENCE 



The Greek tradition was less opaque to the early Muslims than the Persian, 
having long been Christian, but its role in Islamic culture was nonetheless more 
marginal, largely thanks to the fact that the Arabs only succeeded in conquer- 
ing the eastern provinces of the Byzantine empire. Greeks were poorly repre- 
sented in the caliphate. The metropolitan elite remained outside it, and their 
number was limited even at a provincial level, for many Greeks left Syria and 
Egypt when the Arabs took over: unlike the Persians, they still had an empire 
to go to. Of the educated men, Greek or non-Greek, who stayed behind, few 
were as steeped in imperial culture as their Persian and Persiamzed counter- 
parts in Iraq, who had the Sasanid capital at their doorstep. Facility in Greek 
was of course required for a career in the local bureaucracies, and Syrian 
bureaucrats did play a role in the transmission of Greek political ideas under 
the Umayyads: it was a secretary of the caliph Hisham (724-43) who translated 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian letters to Alexander into Arabic. 1 But the Syrian con- 
tribution was limited, and the Egyptians do not seem to have contributed at all. 
Paradoxically, it was overwhelmingly in Iraq, not in the former Byzantine 
provinces, that Greek learning resurfaced, and it did so in response to caliphal 
demand rather than pressure from Greek or Hellenized converts. What the 
translators made available was moreover the legacy of the ancient Greeks 
{al-yunaniyyfm, literally the lonians), not the culture of the contemporary 
Byzantines (al-nlni, literally the Romans). Philosophy did survive in Byzantium, 
where it formed part of the training of a civil servant, but it was classified as 
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'external learning' in contrast with Christian theology, and professional 
philosophers had all but disappeared by the time of the Arab conquests. 2 The 
intellectual orientation of seventh-century Byzantium is best illustrated by 
the book that the Arabs are said to have found during a campaign near 
Constantinople in the reign of lVlu c awiya: it was an apocalypse attributed to 
Daniel and concerned with celestial omens.' If the story is true, it will have 
been the first Greek work that the Muslims translated. 



The translations 

The translation of Greek works began m earnest shortly after the'Abbasid rev- 
olution and continued clown to the tenth century, sponsored by caliphs, 
princes, courtiers, and other learned laymen. The original impetus was a desire 
for scientific and technological know-how, whether Indian, Persian or Greek. 
Philosophy (falsafa) only began to be made available on a systematic basis in 
the mid-ninth century, when al-KindT (d. c. 252/866), tutor to a son of al- 
Mirtasim, assembled a large circle of translators, scholars, and thinkers for 
that purpose.' 1 

The bulk of the philosophical translations were of Aristotle. Given that 
late antique and Islamic philosophy alike are often described as Neoplatonist, 
this may come as a surprise to the reader, but Neoplatonism as taught in 
Athens (till 529) and Alexandria (till c. 6.10) was actually Platonizing Aris- 
totelianism. The bulk of the curriculum, after lengthy introductions, was 
devoted to Aristotle, and the Neoplatonist philosophers wrote extensive com- 
mentaries on his works, held to be in fundamental agreement with Plato's.' 
This predominance of Aristotle continued in Islam. With the exception of the 
Politics, of which only some excerpts were known, all Aristotle's extant works 
(and numerous spurious items) were translated, usually in full. By contrast, 
only some of Plato's works were made available, usually, perhaps always, in 
epitomes ol late antique provenance made by amateurs such as doctors (above 
all Galen). These amateurs had emerged as the main bearers, along with 
astronomers/astrologers, ol philosophical ideas in the Greco-Roman world 
when the number of professional philosophers dwindled, and they retained 
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this role in Islam. 6 Of Plotinus (d. 269 f.), the founder of Neoplatonism, the 
Muslims had only a paraphrase of extracts from the Eitneads misruled 'The 
Theology of Aristotle' {lUhfdujiyya Aristatalis), and the works of lamblichus 
(d. c. 325) do not seem to have reached them at all. They did better with 
Porphyry (d. c. 305) and Proclus (d. 4H4). 7 Of philosophers before Plotinus, 
the above-mentioned Galen (d. c. 200) and the Aristotelian Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (fl. early third century) were well represented; a couple of works 
by Plutarch were also translated. But the pre-Socratics, Gymcs, Stoics, Sceptics, 
and other minor schools were known only from collections of wise sayings, 
doxographies, and histories, except insofar as their doctrines had passed in the 
general culture of the pre-Islamic Near East, and from there to the Muslims." 

The first Muslims to write on political subjects under philosphical influ- 
ence were al-KindT (d. c. 252/866), al-SarakhsT (d. 286/899), and Abu Zayd al- 
BalkhT (d. 322/934)." But their works (all lost) seem to have had greater 
affinities with advice literature and ethics than with the branch of learning 
known as al-ihn al-madam, for which the literal translation is 'the science 
relating to the city (in the sense of polity)', or more idiomatically, 'political 
science.' The founder of that science was al-FarabT (d. 339/950), active in 
Baghdad, Egypt, and Syria. Among the best-known philosophers influenced by 
him are Ibn Sma (d. 428/1037), active in eastern Iran, and Ibn Bajja (d. 
533/1139), IbnTufayl (d. 581/1185^), and Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1 198), all active in 
Spam. Philosophical thinking about governance also flourished among the 
Ismailis, who had taken up the subject independently of al-FarabT: the main 
thinkers here are Abu Hatim al-RazT (d. 322/934), Abu Ya'qub al-SijistanT (prob- 
ably d. after 360/971), and the Brethren of Purity (wrote second half of 
fourth/tenth century)." 1 

A historian of mainstream Islam is apt to dismiss all philosophers as mar- 
ginal (except in so far as they had other strings to their bows), for mainstream 
Islam was shaped by religious scholars, who were prone to rciccting philoso- 
phers and Ismailis alike as heretical. One does not often encounter the philoso- 
phers or their 'political science' in sources written by these scholars. In fact, 
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one does not often encounter alTanibT anywhere at all." But after al-Farabfs 
time, attempts to fuse philosophy with the religious sciences began to be made, 
notably by al- c Amiri (d. 381/992) and Raghib al-IsfahanT (c. 400/1010), 12 and 
though some rejected such efforts as attempts to undermine Islam from 
within, 1 '' there can be little doubt that the appeal of philosophy widened. Even 
religious scholars and theologians took to reading it, be it for purposes of 
instruction or refutation. By far the most famous theologian to study philoso- 
phy was al-Ghazall, who was in effect a philosopher himself. He rejected key 
parts of its metaphysics as incompatible with Islam, and at a popular level he- 
rejected the entire metaphysical edifice, but even at a popular level he insisted 
that nothing was wrong with mathematics, natural science (some specific doc- 
trines apart), logic, or for that matter writings on governance (siyasiyytit); on 
the contrary, he said, some of it was positively useful. 1 ' 1 For all that, people con- 
tinued to condemn philosophy as a whole, now out of ignorance and now on 
suspicion that one thing would lead to another. To call a man a philosopher 
(fciyliisii/) was still to brand him as a heretic or infidel. 1 ' 1 (Hence it was by pref- 
erence under the label of wisdom \hikma\ that philosophy was cultivated.) But 
the absorption of Greek philosophical ideas info general Muslim culture con- 
tinued. It was particularly in Iran that the two heritages flowed together, and 
above all in works written in Persian (a language in which people felt freer to 
depart from established norms). But the amalgamation of the heritages can 
also be seen in works written in Arabic, in Iran and elsewhere. The extent to 
which the philosophers contributed to political thought outside their own cir- 
cles should become clear in chapter 17. Meanwhile, it may be noted that polit- 
ical thought of falsafa origin appears in a greater or lesser state of 
domestication in works by secretaries and courtiers such as Qudama b. J afar 
(d. 337/948), Ibn Wahb al-Katib (wrote c. 335/946), al-BayhaqT (d. 470/1077), 
and NizamT c ArfidT (d. after 547/1 152),"' in mirrors for princes such as that by 
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the otherwise unknown Ibt Abi '1-Rabi £ (wrote c. 650/1250), 17 and in the work 
of a heavyweight theologian such as Fakhr al-DTn al-RazT (d. 606/1209). IS 

'Political Science' 

What the philosophers called 'political science' (al- c ilm al-madam) formed 
part of practical philosophy, traditionally divided into ethics (akhldq), house- 
hold management (siyasatltadbtr al-manzil), and politics {nydsat al-mudun, 
siyasa'dmmiyya, film madam). All three branches concerned themselves with 
the male aspiring to be in control, of himself in the first case, of his women, 
children and slaves in the second case, and of his co-religionists in the third. In 
the third case, however, the control was envisaged as intellectual. 'Political sci- 
ence' did not have much to do with what we know by that name today. Rather, 
its focus was on what Pico della Mirandola (d. 1494), the Florentine Neopla- 
tonist, called the 'dignity of man' (and to most faldsifa, this really did mean the 
male half of the species): man rising above the limitations imposed by his self 
and others, trying to elevate himself to the rank of the angels. Altogether, it is 
Renaissance Platonism that the reader should have in mind as the comparable 
phenomenon in Europe, not the medieval Latin political thought inspired by 
Aristotle's Politics. 1 " 

As the philosophers saw it, man's highest aim was to seek intellectual and 
moral perfection, by study and self-control, in order to purify his rational soul 
and enable it to survive the death of his body, so that he would live for ever as 
pure soul in blissful contemplation of the truth. This view was tied to an 
understanding of ultimate reality different from that of traditional Islam. It 
was the moral implications of metaphysics as understood by the philosophers, 
and for this reason it is often with metaphysics that books on (Urn madam will 
start. Of the thirty-four chapters that make up al-FarabT's book on the virtu- 
ous city {al-madina al-fddila), for example, twenty-five are concerned with 
God, cosmology, the soul, the intellect, virtue, and happiness; only the last 
nine are concerned with the communal setting in which virtue might be 
achieved. 2 " His Siyasa madamyya ('Political/Communal Governance') is simi- 
larly organized. It is also at the end of his exposition of metaphysics that Ibn 
SIna places his chapter on communal organization and government in his 
Sbifd 3 ('Healing') and Najdt ('Salvation'). Similarly, it was at the end of 
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expositions of theology (kaldtn, usul al-din) that the imamate was traditionally 
discussed. In philosophy as in theology, the 'political' chapters explain what 
the vision through the window meant for humans seeking to live intellectually 
and morally upright lives as social beings. 

Christians, Jews, and Muslims 111 the period covered in this book all saw 
the aim of human life as living in accordance with a great truth about ultimate 
reality and the moral code with which it was associated. All focused their 
attention on the nature of this reality and code, seeking to discover and dis- 
seminate the true and the right, and all took an interest in government first and 
foremost for its ability to assist or obstruct this endeavour. In their capacity as 
religious scholars, philosophers, missionaries, clergymen, or rabbis, they had a 
professional interest in the government of human minds, or, as they would put 
it themselves, the government of souls, not in that of bodies, which was not 
under their control even when the coercive machinery that we call the state was 
their own. But a great deal of what they said about the true and the right had 
implications for the distribution ol power even when it was not thought about 
the state. This is certainly true of 'political science'. For if the philosophical 
version of the view through the window was right, it would follow that it was 
the philosophers who ought to be revered as the most authoritative spokesmen 
of the truth and the attendant code. That was precisely what al-FarabT held 
them to be. 

Al-FarabT 11 

Al-FarabT was an Aristotelian who saw Aristotle through the Platonizing filter 
of the late Greek tradition. On the subject of 'political science' he went fur- 
ther, however: here his key source of inspiration was actually Plato himself. It 
part this may be because Aristotle's Politics was unavailable to him (he cer- 
tainly made heavy use of Aristotle's Nicomacbaean lit bus); but it was hardly 
for that reason alone. 

Plato had written on politics 111 a Utopian vein, discussing the ideal polity 
on the assumption that a polity was something which could be created by fiat 
on the basis of a design drawn up in advance. This assumption, which is so 
striking a feature of early Greek political thought, reflected the Greek coloniz- 
ing experience. From c. 750 isc onwards the Greeks founded new settlements in 
Anatolia, southern Italy, and eventually in the Near Fast as well. Each colony 
was planned by a founder (oikistes), who identified its site, divided the land 
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into plots for the settlers, and held autocratic powers during the period of 
foundation; and each received a written code of law drawn up for it by a law- 
giver {nontot betes), who might be identical with the founder. By Plato's time 
the Greeks had long been thinking of polities as human inventions and dis- 
cussed the best form of government in the context of new colonies. Plato's 
Republic is a thought experiment for a colony so ideal that even Plato granted 
that it was unlikely ever to be realized. He explored more realistic constitutions 
in his Laws and 'The Statesman without entirely abandoning his ideal. 22 

Plato died in the fourth century isc. By the fourth century ad, the coloniz- 
ing movement had receded to the remote past, the city states were no longer 
polities, just cities, and the imperial government to which they had long been 
subjected had turned autocratic. Accordingly, political thought now went into 
administrative manuals and advice to rulers rather than blueprints for the best 
constitution; philosophy had come to concern itself with man in the abstract 
rather than with man the citizen, and its focus was on the ethical systems 
whereby he could control his inner life. 2 ' Though the philosophers of late 
antiquity were not as indifferent to politics as used to be thought, 2 ' 1 it was usu- 
ally educated layman rather than professional philosophers who would speak 
of constitutions and vaunt the Platonic philosopher king, in speeches, encomia, 
and advice for kings. 25 Al-FarabT reversed this trend: a professional philoso- 
pher, he read Plato mainly for the political thought that his predecessors had 
come to regard as secondary. 

The reason why al-FarabT was fascinated with this thought is not that he 
had an interest in political experimentation. Rather, Plato's political thought 
was attractive to him because it seemed to share a number of Muslim presup- 
positions. 2 '' As it happened, Islam had itself begun as a colonizing venture: the 
Prophet and his followers had migrated to Medina where the Prophet had 
founded a new polity and promulgated a new law. Moreover, the early 
Greeks shared the early Muslim view that membership of a particular polity 
(the city state in their case, Muhammad's unvna in that of the Muslims) was a 
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precondition for human perfection/salvation. This gave al-FarabT the bridge 
between the two thought worlds he wished to connect. He deduced that 
Islamic history had two faces, the familiar one to be found in Muslim history 
books and another to be found in Plato, in which one could read of the Prophet 
as the lawgiver (wad'f al-namus), the SharT'a as the law (ndmiis) or constitution 
(sini, siyasa), the Muslim community as his polity (wadlna), and, not least, of 
the philosophers as the true legatees of its founder. In short, Plato enabled al- 
FarabT to domesticate and legitimate philosophy as a Muslim science, while at 
the same time making a daring bid for philosophical leadership of the Islamic 
world. This was the project to which he returned time and again throughout 
his career. 

Philosophy and religion 

The two thought worlds that al-FarabT wished to connect are conventionally 
known as philosophy and religion, but it would be more accurate to call them 
two different types of religion (or alternatively two different types of philoso- 
phy). For the final goal of philosophy was knowledge of God, or knowledge of 
'things human and divine' and 'assimilation to God insofar as attainable for 
man', as every student at Alexandria was told. 27 Neoplatonists were moreover 
prone to envisaging ultimate knowledge of God as mystical union with Him. 
Al-FarabT was not a Neoplatonist, and there is no hint of mysticism in his 
work, 28 but philosophy was certainly a religion to him too. It was a religion 
without revelation, however: humans could reason their way to the ultimate 
truth without supernatural help. It was this conviction that put philosophy on 
a collision course with religion, if by religion one means revelation which had 
to be taken on trust. 

They had in fact already collided by the time he wrote. The physician and 
philosopher Abu Bakr al-RazT (d. 313/925) had dismissed revealed religion as 
false. There was only one saving truth, he had said, namely that of philosophy, 
and it was accessible to all men, elite and masses alike. God had given all 
humans the ability to find their way to salvation by ilbiim, literally divine inspi- 
ration, here meaning something like instinct: animals and humans alike knew 
what was good or bad for them by virtue of it. Prophets were impostors 
who impressed people with their tricks and sleights of hand. In the same 
vein, an earlier philosopher, al-SarakhsT (J. 286/899), had written a book on 
"the secrets of the charlatans", meaning the prophets,"' while the rationalist 
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theologian Ibn al-RawanclT (d. c. 245/860 or 298/9:1.2) had argued, behind the 
cover of the brahmans, that the miracles claimed by prophets were mere tricks 
and that revealed law should be rejected: either it accorded with reason, in 
which case it was superfluous, or else contradicted it, in which case it was 
wrong. 50 

Al-FarabT did not want religion and philosophy to collide, so he had either 
to identify them or to subordinate the one to the other. In effect he did both. 
He said that both philosophy {falsa fa) and religion {nulla) gave you the truth, 
but that they did so in different versions, designed for different audiences. Phi- 
losophy, which had existed before religion, led you to things as they really were 
by means of proofs based on demonstration (burbiin)\ religion represented the 
abstract truths of philosophy in symbols, images and similes that everyone 
could understand and secured acceptance for them by persuasion {iqncf). For 
example, religion would describe the void as water or darkness. 11 The rela- 
tionship he postulated was rather like that between professional and popular 
science today. It is the same truth that they postulate, but professional science 
rests on mathematical demonstration, whereas popularr/.ers resort to analo- 
gies, similes, and images drawn from the reader's everyday experience; the 
reader of popular science cannot actually check the arguments, but he can be 
swayed by the author's powers of persuasion. (The big difference, of course, is 
that science has no saving role at either level and that accordingly, populariz- 
es today do not have to operate with metaphors set in advance by organized 
religion, but can choose whatever they like.) According to al-FarabT, those who 
dismissed revealed religion as false were ignorant of its symbolic nature.' 2 He 
did not think that all religions were equally good at representing the truth," 
but neither did he think that one alone had got it right. There were many ways 
of depicting the ultimate truth in symbolic and allegorical form. All were 
approximations, none gave you access to tilings as they really were. It was only 
philosophy which allowed you direct knowledge of ultimate reality. 

Unlike religion, philosophy was unchanging. It always led you to the same 
universal truth wherever or whenever it was pursued, for ultimate reality never 
changed. But religions were designed lor particular segments of humanity at 
particular places and times, so they came in many different versions and 
changed as one lawgiver abrogated his predecessor's version in favor of his 
own. Every lawgiver knew the absolute truth, but used religion to get elite and 

30. Kraus, T>eitrat;e', y 7 =111 (no, 3). 

41. i'VmibT, Tahsil, - 

32. MP, ch. 17, §6. 

33. Cf. FarabT, KHSb al-hariif, §147 (pp. r 5 3 F. , tr. in Bernian, 'Maimonidcs, the Disciple 
of AlfarabT', 1 7 5 f . ) . 
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masses together in a polity. Without religion there would be no polity and no 
salvation for the masses. But religion only offered a relative truth, and it was 
only by means of philosophy that one could escape from relativism. 

It is al-FarabT's belief in the universal nature of philosophy that accounts 
for his strangely context-free presentation. He names no names, apart from 
those of Plato and Aristotle, and hardly ever gives concrete examples of the 
religions, polities, constitutions, or other phenomena he describes. Unlike the 
Brethren of Purity or Ibn Rushcl, he never explicitly identifies the lawgiver as 
the Prophet: one is free (indeed strongly encouraged) to envisage him as 
Muhammad, but one can also identify him as Moses or any other prophet 
familiar to Islam, or as a past or future philosopher. By the same token one is 
prevented from objecting when al-FarabT's model cannot be squared with the 
Islamic past as known from the history books. Al-FarabT did implicitly con- 
front the historical record of Islam in one of his works: if a nation receives a 
religion without knowing that it is a reflection of philosophy, he says, and phi- 
losophy only arrives later, then the result may be that there is religious opposi- 
tion to philosophy.'"' But no names are named here either. Whether or not 
Muhammad preached philosophy behind the facade of popular religion is 
never stated. It is also rare for al-FarabT to use Muslim terminology, and when 
he does, he typically replaces the familiar sense with a philosophical one. Jabiti 
means ignorant, not of Islam, but rather of the nature of true happiness as 
defined by the philosophers, jihad is war m defense of the perfect polity, again 
as defined by the philosophers, and not of the Muslim community. A malik is 
a king in a new sense to which political power is incidental. Here and else- 
where, al-FarabT is using Muslim terminology to familiarize the reader with 
new concepts, much as astrophysicists do when they apply everyday terms such 
as 'big bang' or 'black hole 1 to unfamiliar cosmic phenomena (with such suc- 
cess, in their case, that their usage has become primary). '"■ Sometimes he con- 
fuses his reader by using a word in its familiar sense as well. He is always 
operating at two levels, the familiar and the philosophical, and he will flit- 
backwards and forwards between the two, leaving it to the reader to work out 
exactly where he is, in part no doubt for reasons of precaution: the philoso- 
phers have to speak in riddles (ntinuz) to filter out unworthy readers (such as 
hostile rulers and the mob), as he said, resuming a theme clear to the hearts of 
the late antique philosophers." 1 This is not to say that he saw philosophy as an 

34. Ibid., §149 (p. 155, tr. in Berman, 'Maimonides. the Disciple of AlfarabT', 176L); cf. 
Zimmermann, Al-lhnvhi's Commentary, cxiv, note 1. 

35. Cf. Kraemer, 'The jihad of the Mdsifa', 2.93. 

36. FarabT, Talkhis, 4 and Jam', S4 = 64, on Plato; cf. Plotinus on Plato in Wallis, 
Neopla/onism, 17; others on Aristotle 111 Westennk, •Alexandrian Commentators', 343 (I, 9). 
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esoteric discipline or that he wrote in a code that only initiates could under- 
stand, so that the real meaning of what he is saying litis to lie sought between 
the lines. 1 On the contrary, he speaks loud and clear on general points. But it 
is impossible not to sense a certain wanness when it comes to spelling out the 
concrete implications. What with his refusal to give examples, his flitting from 
one level to another, and the peculiar Arabic he constructed for philosophical 
use,™ he is a difficult author to get into. The novice feels utterly disorientated 
by the absence of familiar landmarks, the high level of abstraction, and the 
cumbersome phraseology. Al-FarabT would probably have responded that this 
is entirely as it should be. 

Philosophy and religio-political organization 

Al-FarabT was greatly indebted to the late antique philosophers for his view of 
religion as a popular version of philosophy.''' As pagans, the philosophers had 
had to come to terms with Greek mythology, found in their revered Homel- 
and elsewhere; thereafter, they had had to explain the relationship between 
philosophy and Christianity, sometimes as Christians trying to retain their 
philosophical beliefs (there were Christian Platonists already by the second 
century), and sometimes as pagans trying to accommodate the Christian world 
around them (the professional philosophers remained pagans down to the 
mid-sixth century). Whatever their religious affiliation, Platonists routinely 
combined philosophy with competing belief systems by distinguishing 
between two levels of truth. All peoples interested 111 metaphysics were 
assumed to operate with a high truth for the few (such as monotheism in a 
polytheist environment, rationalism in one of revealed religion) and to dis- 
seminate a vulgar version for the common people, expressed in myths, riddles, 
symbols, and allegories which the common people would take at face value, 
but which the philosophers would see as pointing to higher things.'" 1 It was not 
just to screen the truth from the masses that the philosophers would speak in 
myths and riddles: they would also do so to educate them, at the level appro- 
priate to them. Plato, Aristotle, and other philosophers had all used myth to 

37. The thesis of Leo Strauss, followed bv iVlahdi and his students, notably Buttcrworth 

and Galston. 

38. Cf. Zimmermann, Al-I : arahi's Commentary, xlviiiff., exxxiff. 

39. See, for example, O'Meara, 'Religion as Abbild der Philosophic', cf. FarabT, 1'absil, 
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40. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, V, 4, zi, 4; V, 7, 41. 1; et passim; Onjj.cn, Contra 
Celsum, 1, 12; Julian the Apostate, Sallusmis, Proclus, and I iierocles in O'Meara, 'Religion 
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convey the truth to the common people, according to the Neoplatonists. The 
Hebrews, too, had told stones as if they were myths, though practised minds 
could see then' hidden meaning, according to F.usebius, bishop of Caesarea (d. 
340); and when Moses prescribed the law for them, he formulated some of it 
in the form of symbols which contained a direct image of the divine realities. 
This was very much how the Muslim philosophers saw their philosophical 
predecessors and Muhammad as having proceeded, too. ' 1 In antiquity the rela- 
tionship between the two levels was sometimes perceived as effortless, some- 
times as tense, and there were also some who reiected the lower level as 
outright fraud. All these positions reappeared in Islam (and again in post- 
Renaissance Europe). 12 

But on one crucial point the Neoplatonist philosophers left al-FarabT in the 
lurch. Though some of their views on the subject of government may have 
come in useful to him," they had no reason to think deeply about the rela- 
tionship between their philosophy and the Roman empire in which they were 
trying to keep it alive. Both were pagan by origin. It was the Christians who 
had to think hard about the relationship between their own 'philosophy' and 
the empire, having started out indifferent or hostile to it; and if al-FarabT 
received any assistance on this topic, it will have been from them rather than 
the pagan Neoplatonists that he received it. Already Philo of Alexandria (d. 
after 41), a Hellenized Jew much read by Christians, had cast Moses as the 
philosopher king envisaged by Plato. 1 ' 1 Eusebius similarly presented Moses as 
a lawgiver (nomothetcs) who gave the Jews a constitution (politeia), that is a 
religious law which kept their crude natures under control while at the same 
time pointing to the ultimate truth in symbolic form." And according to a dia- 
logue on 'political science 1 by a sixth-century Byzantine official,"' Cod had 



41. Cf. above, note 26; Eusebius, Pracp. EvaiiR., vii, 8, 38; xii, 4, 2; xii, .9,1, Abu Hatim 
al-RazT, AHam, 107; RIS, iv, 122.6, 132.;, 157.uk., Ibn Wahb al-Katib, Rmhan, 1 37 f. (In his- 
torical fact, Plato did use myth, bur to convey difficult ideas to his disciples, not ro educate 
the masses or to screen the highest truth from them.) 
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devised political science as a divine form of discipline by which mankind, liv- 
ing in a colony (apoika) sent out by Him from on High, could return to the 
mother-city, so that "the only sort of polity possible - the only way for the 
whole of the human race to attain salvation - is that , . , philosophical and 
political authority should ... be united".' 1 This was also al-FarabT 's view. With 
or without help from such thinkers, he saw that Plato's ideal city was a polity 
spawned by philosophy just as Muhammad's iininia was a polity spawned by 
Islam. He deduced that Plato's city and Muhammad's umma were the two 
faces of the same saving community and that the philosophers had ultimate 
responsibility for its guidance. 

The virtuous city 

Al-FarabT starts his account of the virtuous city by noting that man cannot live 
without cooperation: nature has designed him for life in a 'city' {madina), here 
meaning simply a community. This was a well-rehearsed cliche," but he strikes 
out on his own by observing that humans can cooperate lor a variety of aims. 
They may form a city merely to procure the necessities of life, for example (he 
called such a city al-madina al-daruriyya). They may also aim for something 
over and above survival, in which case some aims will be better than others. 
People who cooperated tor morally indilferent or reprehensible aims, such as 
power, wealth, or pleasure, formed imperfect cities of various kinds. By con- 
trast, people who cooperated for the highest aim, that is, true happiness {al- 
scfada ft 'l-baqtqa) - meaning happiness as understood by the philosophers - 
formed a virtuous polity {madina fddila). True happiness, according to al- 
FarabT, was intellectual and moral perfection in this world and immortality of 
the rational soul in the next. Ultimate happiness {iil-stfada al-quswd), which 
populnrizers called Paradise, consisted in eternal contemplation, as pure mind, 
of ultimate reality. This could only be attained by philosophers. But there were 
lower degrees of happiness for those who accepted the guidance of the chief 
and achieved the virtue appropriate to their rank in the order of existence.' 1 '' All 

47. In Barker, Social and Political 'thought, 72, 74; cf. O'Meara, 'The Justiniaiiic Dia- 
logue'. The tone of this work strongly supports Barker's translation of solena as salvation. 
By contrast, where Alcinous (c. 1 so) identifies polities as concerned with the care of the city 
and its soleria (translated 'salvation' in O'Meara, 'Aspects'. 6si.), Dillon lakes it to mean no 
more than 'preservation' (Handbook, 2, §3, cf. the comments at p. 60). 

48. Cf. below, 2 59 ff., 34.. 

49. .SAO if. = ? 7 f. ; Tabsil, 549 = 43. What people engage in here arc not 'political activ- 
ities' (pace Oalston, 'Theoretical and Practical Dimensions', ioi), merely activities suitable 
for them as members of a community. 
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others were either annihilated when they died or destined to suffer eternal 
psychic pain. M) 

The founder of a virtuous city was a person endowed with an exceptional 
set of outstanding characteristics (twelve given by nature and six acquired by 
training), which enabled him to achieve contact with the active intellect (al-aql 
al-fa cc al). Clod inspired him through the medium of the active intellect, as al- 
FarabT also put it. This was the mechanics behind prophethood. The inspira- 
tion (wahy) activated his own acute intellect, as well as his imaginative power, 
enabling him to combine the role of philosopher, capable of understanding 
God's ordering of the universe, with that ol religious pa-achcr, able to formu- 
late his philosophical insights in language that the masses can understand. 
Such a man, the first or ultimate chief {al-nfls al-atawal),^ was imam, king, 
philosopher, and prophet alike. In short, he was Plato's lawgiver and the 
prophet of the Islamic tradition rolled together. 52 

So far, al-FarabT has simply amalgamated two traditions, but he had to 
answer three further questions to bring the philosophical picture into line 
with that of Islam. First, as regards the territorial extent of the perfect 
polity, Plato had simply taken it for granted that it would be a city state, al- 
FarabT agreed that it could be a city, but added that it could also comprise an 
mnnia, presumably meaning a community such as that of Islam, and that it 
might also encompass the entire inhabited earth. This aligned the virtuous city 
with the Islamic ideal, but he may have found support for universalism in 
Pseudo-Aristotle as well. 51 

Secondly, Plato had not considered the question whether several virtuous 
cities could exist at the same time (he considered it unlikely that even one 
might be created). To al-FarabT, however, the fact that the truth had to be trans- 
lated into different symbols and metaphors for different people meant that 
there could be several virtuous nations and cities which all pursued the same 
kind of philosophical happiness under different religious umbrellas. 5 ' 1 But the 
philosophers in all these virtuous polities would really form a single elite. It 

50. MF, ch. t6, $St-k>; cf. Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, izisff., Davidson, Alfarahi, 
Aricenini, & Averroes, on Intellect, 56- 8. 

5 1. The expression is defined in lerms of authority in SM, 79.3 ("the first leader in 
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52. Rahman, Prophecy in IsLitn, riff.; Davidson, Alf.mibi, Avicemm. & Arerroes, on 
Intellect, 58IT. Compare Plot inns in O'Meara, ' Neoplatonisr Conceptions of the Philosopher 
King', 281 (where the union is with the One rather than the active intellect). 
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may happen, he says, that there are several 'kings' (i.e. philosophically per- 
fected people) at the same time, either in a single city or in several nations 
{ttiiiam kathlra); either way, they will function as a single king thanks to the 
identity of their aspirations and aims." One senses that this was the very form 
that he hoped the future would take: all educated people would form a single, 
universal elite united by philosophy above the confessional barriers, while 
underneath the masses would pursue their own religious cults led by their 
diverse religious personnel, very much as had been the case (presumably 
unknown to al-FarabT) in the world of the Greek philosophers themselves. 

Finally, Plato did not give his city a history, but al-FarabT had to sketch its 
further evolution to align it with the ttinmct. After the founder there would be 
other leaders, he said. These leaders might be other outstanding men similar 
to the first leader in all respects. As true kings and pious imams, all would be 
living law: all could change and modify the legislation of their predecessors as 
they saw fit, for all would embody the same soul.' > ' , As usual, he gives no exam- 
ples, but the reference must be to either a sequence of great philosophers in the 
same ideal polity (such as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle) or a succession of 
prophets giving changing religio-political embodiment to the same eternal 
truth (such as Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad). Whatever the answer, al-FarabT 
notes that it was not a common mode of succession, for it was rare for all the 
qualifications required in the ra'Js al-awwal to be united in a single man. If no 
such individual was available, the city might be ruled by a less outstanding 
chief, who would govern by modelling himself on the leader or leaders before 
them. The laws that he or they had laid down would in that case have to be 
written down and memorized, and all new law would have to be derived from 
it by means of juristic science {fiqb). A ruler of this second type was called a 
m'Ts or malik al-sunna, a chief or king in accordance with the law.'' One would 
assume the rightly guided caliphs of Medina and other righteous rulers of the 
Muslim world to fall into this category. But the various qualities that went to 
make a first chief might also be dispersed in many people; if so, they could take 
the place of the first chief and rule as a team. This was how al-FarabT under- 
stood aristocracy (nyasal al-afadili 'al-akhyar): a virtuous regime 111 which 
several philosophically trained people managed things together, perhaps as 
king, vizier, military leader, and advisers, though he does not say precisely 
how.''" In one of his works he also has a plurality of ru'asa 3 al-sunna, 'leaders 
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in accordance with the law', to rule as a team in lieu of the single malik 
al-sunna, but they do not recur elsewhere. y) 

The ideal ruler behind all these variations is a true king {al-malik ft 7- 
baqlqa), meaning a philosopher w hose understanding surpassed that of every- 
one else, so that everybody would follow him, or ought to follow him, while he 
himself followed nobody. Whether he rose to prophetic gifts or not, he was the 
source of right guidance, not its recipient. When such a man existed, he ought 
to rule in political no less than intellectual terms, for it remained axiomatic 
that monarchy ought to be government by the most excellent individual. 6 " But 
like the Shfite imam, the true king was king and imam even if he did not rule: 
he was king by virtue of his mastery of the royal craft whether he actually 
practised it or not, as al-FarabT said; it was not his fault if his contemporaries 
failed to appreciate his merits.'' 1 How could he be said to be meritorious if 
nobody saw him as such? al-FarabT does not answer this question. Like most 
people at the time, he probably thought of excellence as an objective quality 
which existed independently of its observers. It was there even if people could 
not see it because he could see it himself. In other words, the philosopher king 
whom nobody recognized was a private philosopher with a high opinion of his 
own worth. 

Al-FarabT may have seen himself as such a king-in-truth {al-malik ft 7- 
haqlqa), or he may have credited himself with only some of the qualities 
required for government, so that he was destined to rule with others. Either 
way, he was adamant that the philosopher had to make his influence felt in the 
public arena. Theoretical virtue was not enough, one had to exercise one's craft 
to reach perfection, he said.'' 2 Since he also said that the king was king by virtue 
of his mastery of the royal craft whether he actually practised it or not, he 
seems to be contradicting himself, but the inconsistency lies entirely in his 
metaphors. What he meant was simply that true power was intellectual rather 
than material (one was king whether one ruled or not) and that the philoso- 
phers must seek to bring their intellectual influence to bear on the material 
world (one had to exercise one's craft). The philosophers should teach, advise, 
write, and seek to convert rulers to the cause of philosophy, in short strive to 
obtain the public place they deserved. The knowledge of the philosopher who 
did not teach was vain. 65 And rulers should patronize them, consult them and 
defer to them, as they did to the c ulama > and mulakallbm whom al-FarabT 
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regarded as his subordinates. The ultimate spiritual directors of the Islamic- 
world were the philosophers. 

In his view, no polity could flourish without some attention to the philoso- 
phers' directives. If the ruler lacked all the characteristics of a true king, the 
only way his polity could avert destruction was by attaching a philosopher to 
him; and if no philosopher could be found, the polity was bound to perish. 6 ' 1 
It has been inferred that al-FarabT saw the Muslim community of his own time- 
as in serious danger of dissolution and assigned to philosophy the task of res- 
cuing it: "Only by true philosophy, the true religion could be saved." 61 But this 
seems unlikely. He must of course have been aware that the Muslim world was 
in a parlous state, politically speaking, but he did not think of philosophy as a 
mere instrument in the service of political restoration (a proiccf which does not 
seem to have preoccupied him at all), nor is if obvious that he regarded Islam 
as the only true religion. Rather, his doomsday talk sounds like wishful 
thinking: contemporary rulers had better patronize philosophy or else! 

Imperfect cities 

Imperfect cities were societies in which people pursued morally indifferent or 
reprehensible aims. Like their virtuous counterpart, they are singled out by a 
particular belief about the ultimate good, not a particular distribution of 
power. The corrupt constitutions familiar from Plato's Republic and the com- 
mentators on it are bracketed as ignorant (jdbilT): they pursued aims such as 
honour (kardtna), wealth (vastly), domination (tagballub), freedom (hurriyya), 
pleasure {hnlbclba), or the bare necessities of life, which they mistakenly 
regarded as the best. To these regimes al-FarabT kept adding new ones, which 
were not jab ill, but rather perverse in that they knew the nature of true happi- 
ness, or had once known it, but had forgotten or changed or suppressed it. His 
final statement on the subject enumerated the erring (ddlla), changed (mubad- 
dala), and corrupt (fdsida) cities, all clearly monotheist societies which failed 
to grant philosophy its proper role, as well as 'weeds' (nawabit) and pseudo- 
philosophers suffering from spiritual diseases such as scepticism and relativism 
who were found within the virtuous city itself. 66 

Al-FarabT clearly meant to capture the spiritual errors of his own time with 
his new forms of imperfection, and as he modified his early views, the virtu- 
ous and the imperfect cities ceased to be discrete entities. Originally, he had 
envisaged the inadiiia fadila as a real polity, like Muhammad's in Medina 
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(except that there could be several), and ruled that the virtuous man in a city 
bereft of philosophical leadership had to emigrate to one such polity in order 
to be saved (wajabal c alaybi al-bijra Ha dl-aittdttti ai-jadi\d)\ if no virtuous polity 
existed, the virtuous man had to live like a stranger in this world, which would 
reduce his chances of salvation, for salvation depended on the perfection of 
virtue, and a virtuous constitution enabled both the ruler and the subjects to 
achieve a greater degree of virtue than was attainable elsewhere.' 1 lust as a 
Muslim had to live with other Muslims under Muslim rule in order to achieve 
salvation, so a philosopher had to live with like-minded people under philo- 
sophical government to reach ultimate happiness. Here the correspondence 
between Muhammad's umina and its philosophical counterpart is perfect. 

But there is also something archaic about this correspondence, for by al- 
FarabT's tune the Muslim mmihi was not a polity any more, nor was Muslim 
government synonymous with religious guidance. It is true that many scholars 
required or recommended emigration (bijni) within the realm of Islam when 
peopie lived in lands where wrongdoing prevailed, to avoid participating in it. hS 
But that the highest truth could be pursued in a variety of political frameworks 
had been known ever since the secession of al-Andalus; by now, people were 
even debating whether one could pursue the highest truth in isolation rather 
than through communal life. 69 In the Muslim heartlands, only the ShT'ites still 
conflated political governance and religious guidance. This is one reason why 
it is sometimes conjectured that al-FarabT was a ShT'ite by background or sym- 
pathy. 70 (Another is that both he and the ShT'ites saw the imamate as a personal 
characteristic rather than an office, so that its possessor retained it whether he 
actually ruled or not.) But though the similarity between the two conceptions 
of the imam certainly helps to explain why ShT'ites found al-FarabT's ideas con- 
genial, what it reflects in al-FarabT's case is probably not ShT'ism, but rather his 
presentation of philosophy as the other side of the message preached by the 
Prophet, cast as a true king and living law. 

67. FtisilL §§84, 88/89, 93; cf. Socrates in Msafat Aflatun, 1 9 = 64; and Plato in Jam', 83. 
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Al-FarabT modified his position, however. There is no obligation to make a 
hijva in his later works. He did reiterate that "happiness is not attainable m 
every city",' 1 but for all that we hear of virtuous people who follow the rules 
of the first chief even though they live in a state of dispersal, because they have 
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philosophers among their inhabitants. In other words, the more al-FarabT 
thought about it, the more difficult he found it to endow truth and falsehood 
with separate political embodiments. In real life there would always be a mix- 
ture of both wherever one was. The virtuous city was not so much a polity as 
a brotherhood. 

Philosophy thus ceased to be a political prescription. It did not have to cre- 
ate a saving polity for itself any more; a fraternity of like-minded men would 
do. Hither al-FarabT did not need the legitimating bridge any more or else he 
realized that the philosophers were not going to make it as the official elite. 
When it came to it, only revealed religion (milla) was a prescription for a polity 
such as that founded by the Prophet; philosophy transcended it. It was by 
accepting a milla that the philosophers lived 111 a socio-political community, 
however imperfect, but the city they formed themselves was a purely spiritual 
community above it. However dispersed they might live, in whatever degree of 
subjection to jdbilt or corrupt rulers, they could cooperate as devotees of 
philosophy, forming a single soul and occupying the same rank (martaba) in 
the next world, to live for ever after in jubilant contemplation of the divine. 
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The philosopher king as the new model of perfection 

Even without a public role, the philosopher prophet had his attractions: what 
he offered was a new ideal for the educated layman to aspire to. All Muslims 
tried to imitate the Prophet. What al-FarabT offered was a radically new version 
of the Prophet holding out the promise that whoever perfected himself in intel- 
lectual and moral terms would rise to the level of king, or to that of prophet 
in some low-key sense. Even a king-in-truth {al-malik fl 'l-baqlqa) was likely to 
fall short of prophetic gifts, but unlike the common mass of people, he would 
be his own master. 

Plato had said that divine wisdom and control should come from within, if 
possible; failing that it must be imposed from outside, but reasonable individ- 
uals did not need the guidance of the lawgiver. 0 In other words, as al-FarabT 
commented, good and virtuous men did not need laws: the miuultnts and sunan 
were only for crooked characters. " The sbiin c ci was the medicine of the sick, 
as one of the Brethren of Purity put it; having taken the medicine or never been 
sick, one was ready for philosophy, for whereas prophets treated the diseased, 
philosophers treated the healthy;" and "when the power of the lawgiver is 
added to the intelligence of rational and good men, they do not need a chief to 
lead them or to order them, forbid them, restrain them or impose decisions on 
them, for the intelligence and power of the lawgiver takes the place of the 
imam and chief."'" What the Brethren of Purity were saying was that if one 
internalized the wisdom and power of the philosopher-prophet-king, one 
could in effect become him - maybe not on one's own, but at least together 
with like-minded people, as a member of a philosophical brotherhood. 

This was the beguiling attraction oi philosophy. Its rationalist portrayal of 
the universe and the place of the human soul in it enabled a man to transcend 
the restrictions that organized religion imposed on individuality, to escape 
from the world of conformity, and to pursue salvation as an individual unfet- 
tered by the petty demands of local |unsts, scholars, neighbours, family, and 
children, tied down by nothing except the limits of his own intellect. The bur- 
den of the social obligations that a medieval Muslim had to bear for the sake 
of general welfare and public propriety tar exceeds anything imaginable by a 
modern Westerner. "In infancy he is under the discipline of his parents; when 
grown up, and in the prime of life, under the restraint of the teacher and pro- 
fessor; and when a mature man, under the restraint of the ruler, unable to 
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dispense with his reform. When will this person free himself from the restraint 
of men?": thus Ibn c AqTl, a religious scholar who had submitted to the restraint 
of men in his youth by publicly abjuring his Mu c tazilite convictions. It was 
not by means of philosophy that Ibn c AqTl sought freedom, but it did commend 
itself as the solution for a great many people who, though educated, did 
not owe their livelihood to religious knowledge: secretaries, administrators, 
doctors, astronomers/astrologers, and other courtiers and professional men. 
Endowed with an all-round education, trained in the handling of information, 
and typically handsomely rewarded for their professional services, they were 
not inclined to turn to jurists, theologians, or other religious scholars for 
instruction on what to believe or what they should try to make of themselves. 
They wanted control of their own lives. Freedom from political rulers was dif- 
ficult to achieve. The philosophers never advocated their abolition: chaos 
would prevail without them, for most people needed rulers even if they them- 
selves did not. Some said that a true philosopher should live as an ascetic, imi- 
tating Socrates by avoiding kings and all the luxury and dissimulation that 
went with them. s " But in practice it was overwhelmingly on the patronage of 
courts that philosophers depended for their livelihood, be it as bearers of prac- 
tical skills such as medicine or as court philosophers (professional philoso- 
phers holding teaching posts at educational institutions never made their 
appearance in the medieval Islamic world). So philosophy did not usually free 
a man from the demands of rulers. But it did hand the keys of salvation to the 
individual philosopher himself. 

This was the fact to which al-RazT gave such powerful expression when he 
rejected organized religion altogether. Al-FarabT toned it down: organized reli- 
gion was necessary, if only for socio-political and educational purposes. Those 
who had achieved intellectual and moral perfection could dispense with it. 
They could and, according to some, should continue to display their allegiance 
to Muslim society by participating in the public rituals (such as prayer and 
fasting), but they did not actually need them. Like Plato's guardians, they 
could live not just without rulers/judges, but also without doctors, according 
to Ibn Bajja, if the polity were organized along ideal lines: for not only would 
perfect amity prevail among them, they would also eat the right things." 1 The 
science of communal governance (siyrisa madamyya) was a Utopian enterprise 
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exploring "the dispositions of soul and character which each member of a 
social organization must have in order for them completely to dispense with al- 
hukkam (rulers, judges)", as Ibn Khaldun puts it. X2 Unlike the ninth-century 
anarchists, the devotees of 'political science' never envisaged a society in which 
government was a holished altogether, for this presupposed that everyone could 
acquire all virtues, which was impossible. If all men could become philoso- 
phers, evil would indeed be eradicated from human life and there would be no 
need for the constraint of the law, according to a Roman emperor as presented 
by the fourth-century Themistius; but people were not made that way (it was 
on that ground that Proclus and others ruled out the possibility of a good and 
virtuous democracy). si If all men attained virtue, all would become masters, 
and there cannot be masters without followers, as Ibn Rushd put it.* 1 But all 
men of intellectual ability could become imams unto themselves in spiritual 
and moral terms, or even something resembling prophets; the only people in a 
position to dominate them would be the wielders of brute force. 

Philosophy, then, was a new way of bidding for freedom. But it was only 
suitable for highly educated men who did not owe their livelihood to religion, 
and it struck the Muslims at large as deeply offensive, partly because its adher- 
ents espoused views at variance with Muslim doctrine on questions to do with 
bodily resurrection, divine providence and the eternity of matter, but more 
particularly because they held ultimate reality to be accessible to human rea- 
son and treated revealed religion as its socio-political handmaiden, a utilitar- 
ian institution of lesser truth value than the rational deductions of the 
philosophers themselves. To most jVluslims the philosophers came across as 
arrogant, as well as utterly abstruse; and contrary to what al-FarabT hoped, the 
philosophers never succeeded in inserting themselves above the mutakallims 
and c ulama> as leaders of Muslim society. The common people remained 
beyond their control, and more often than not deeply hostile to them as well. 
Al-FarabT had hoped for a society in which the official religion was philosophy, 
widely diffused by means of rhetoric" 5 and generally accepted as the iron struc- 
ture behind revealed religion, which the vast majority would continue to culti- 
vate in public and private alike. What later philosophers had to accept, by 
contrast, was a society in which revealed religion was the only official truth 
and educated people cultivated philosophy m private. Christianity had reduced 
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philosophy to an esoteric doctrine already in late antiquity, and al-FarabT's 
efforts notwithstanding, this is what it remained m Islam. Il soon exhibited 
a strong tendency to coalesce with other esoteric belief systems, notably 
Ismailism and Sufism. 

After al-Farabt 

All the major philosophers who wrote on 'political science' after al-FarabT were 
deeply influenced by him, but all treated philosophy as an esoteric truth for the 
few, not as the public elite culture that al-FarabT had hoped it could become. 
Some accepted his spiritualization of the virtuous city. The Brethren of Purity 
(wrote c. 550/960), for example, saw themselves as forming one together with 
their readers, in whatever degree of dispersal they might live, 111 whatever 
degree of subjection to corrupt rulers. s " Others, notably Ibn STna (Avieenna, d. 
428/1057), equated the ideal city with the Muslim community, abandoning al- 
FarabT's vision of a universal elite united by philosophy above the confessional 
barriers. Ibn STna's lawgiver is clearly Muhammad (and, implicitly, him alone); 
Islam is (again implicitly) identified as the only acceptable popularization of 
the highest truth; and the sharl'a is analysed as the perfect embodiment of 
philosophical insight. s The common people had won, not only 111 the sense 
that Islam had retained its status as the only true revelation, but also in the 
sense that it was better not to tell them that the revelation had a philosophical 
counterpart: it annoyed them to hear philosophers treat their cherished sym- 
bols as mere signposts to higher things, Ibn STna said. So although he rose to 
the vizierate, a position beyond al-FarabT's wildest dreams, he did not use it to 
establish institutions for the teaching of philosophy or generally to make 
propaganda for his view of the truth. 

Ibn STna's discussion of 'political science' (which is short) starts with a 
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so on. 88 Throughout the analysis, he is writing as a social scientist interested in 
the way in which religion helps to make societies work, not as a theologian 
concerned with the way in which religion holds out the prospect of other- 
worldly salvation. For it was philosophy that held out the prospect of salvation 
to him. Revealed religion was simply how it was translated into social organi- 
zation. In short, al-Farabfs two-tiered concept of religion generated a philo- 
sophical approach to the higher level of religion and a sociological approach 
to the lower. (The second approach was 10 culminate, many centuries later, in 
the work of Ibn Khaldun.) 

Brilliant though Ibn STna's analysis is, it also conveys a sense of somewhat 
smug satisfaction with the existing order. Al-FarabT was a troubled man with a 
mission who had had to learn philosophy from Christian teachers and who 
worked on the margins of high society to secure acceptance lor his discipline. 
But to Ibn Sina everything was easy. The son of wealthy Ismaili parents (though 
not an Ismaili himself), he was tutored in philosophy by a private teacher as a 
child and moved on to a glittering career as a court physician and vizier to a 
succession of rulers. Immensely gifted, he was the sort ol man who could, and 
would, set about mastering a major discipline in a couple ol days merely to put 
a critic in his place. The world was agreeably arranged for his comfort. Politics 
did turn his circumstances upside down from time to time, landing him in jail 
or forcing him to flee, but this was a common price for a politically active life, 
especially for a man so given to advertising his own brilliance. His only serious 
problems as a philosopher were that he never had enough time to write and 
that he could not write freely lest it be misunderstood by the masses. It "is not 
proper for any man to reveal that he possesses knowledge he is hiding from the 
vulgar. Indeed, he must never permit any reference to this," he said, meaning 
that it would undermine their religious beliefs. 8 '' This would be bad for the 
social order and also for the philosophers, for vulgar people were apt to take 
violent action against them. He refers to the need for secrecy in other works 
as well. 

There was nothing smug about Ibn Bajja, the Latin Avempace (d. 
533/1138), the first of three Andalusians to cultivate 'political science'. 9 " He 
too rose to the rank of vizier, bur for all that he saw the philosopher as a loner. 
In principle, it was only by cooperating that humans achieved the highest 
good; in practice, people seeking moral perfection had to isolate themselves 
(mentally and/or physically) because all cities were corrupt. The philosophers 
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were 'weeds', he said, using the word to mean any kind of people at odds with 
their fellow-citizens, whether corrupt members of a virtuous polity (as in al- 
FarabT) or virtuous men who had sprouted in a corrupt one (the usage he 
prefers)." 1 That the philosopher was a loner is also the moral of the celebrated 
philosophical tale, Hayy b. Yaqziin by Ibn Tufayl (d. sSi/i iS\T.), m which the 
philosopher withdraws to the desert island on which he has grown up after an 
unsuccessful attempt to |om a polity organized on the basis of revealed 
religion. '- 



Ihu Rushd 

By far the most important thinker in al-Andalus for our purposes was Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes, d. 595/1 198), who shared al-FarabT's view of the relationship 
between revealed religion and philosophy: both were avenues to God; there was 
no conflict between them, as he showed by working both as a jurist (and indeed 
judge) and as a philosopher who wrote vigorous responses to al-Gha/.all's 
attack on philosophy.'" (In fact, it was primarily as a jurist that he was remem- 
bered in the Islamic world; his main legatees as far as philosophy is concerned 
were the Jews and Christians of Latin Europe.) He agreed with Ibn Sina that 
philosophy was only for a few, who had to keep quiet about it and conform 
externally: to attack revealed religion was attack social life.'" 

Like al-FarabT, Ibn Rushd was an Aristotelian who had to make do with 
Plato for purposes of political science, but in his case it was only because he- 
could not find a translation of Aristotle's Politics that he did so.'"" The most 
striking feature of his commentary on Plato's Republic is his unflinching 
acceptance of Plato's proposals regarding communism and women and its 
attempt to relate the Greek constitutions to Islamic history, past and present. 
As he developed it, 'political science' was indeed about political organization. 
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Communism 

To Ibn Rushd as to other philosophers, the virtuous city was a society devoted 
to the pursuit of ultimate happiness. One of the beauties of such a society was 
that it subordinated the individual to the collective good: the parts here existed 
for the sake of the whole, as the different organs existed for the sake or the 
body they made up; there was a sense of common purpose. In a tyranny there 
also was a single, overriding aim, however misguided, but this was not true of 
all regimes, and certainly not of democracy {siyasat dl-puttCf ' tyyai ' aldntrriyya) . 
Here the whole existed for the sake of the parts. The unity of such a society 
was accidental inasmuch as the different households of which it was composed 
did not have a common conception of the highest good, but were free to pur- 
sue whatever they took if to be. Government reflected the will of the subjects 
rather than virtue. Societies of this kind were mere 'household cities' (al- 
mudun al-maiiziliyyti).'"' As described so far, the contrast sounds rather like- 
that between the modem liberal West, in which the public domain is also a util- 
itarian sphere divorced from people's conceptions of the ultimate aim ol life, 
and, say, Mao's China, in which there was a single public good for the sake of 
which the polity existed and to which all citizens were meant to subordinate 
their lives. But whether Ibn Rushd would have acknowledged this as a valid 
example or not, what he actually meant by democracy was a society in which 
the public sphere had turned into a private playground for big men, whose 
competition for power tended sooner or later to result in the establishment of 
tyranny: the privatization of public power and revenues was common to both 
regimes. Magnate families who plundered the masses had been characteristic 
of Iran and were also found "in many of these cities of ours"; most of the cities 
"today" were democratic, he said.'' It was against this dissolution of the 
sphere of collective interest by private households that he endorsed Plato's abo- 
lition of the household for the guardians of the city (i.e. rulers and soldiers). 
People with access to public power should not have private property or wives 
and children of their own; rather, their lives should be collectivized: they 
should live together, eat together, and share their women and children, on a 
highly regimented basis (for eugenic purposes). This would promote love 
among them and ensure that their only interest would be the furtherance of the 
public good. 9fi 
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The transformation of regimes 

To Ibn Rushd, the lowest form of common life was that pursued by iil-iiuiiliin 
al-daruriyya, societies which pursued nothing but the bare necessities of life, 
but democracy merely added the fulfilment of private desires, the first thing to 
spring to people's minds."" In one of the several developmental sketches found 
in his commentary on Plato's Republic he observes how a 'necessity society' in 
which everyone fights for himself may turn into a society 111 which kings col- 
lect taxes to pay for the troops, and in which democracy (as he understands it) 
appears to obtain. In agreement with al-Farabl he concedes that since all con- 
ceptions of the highest good could be represented in a democracy, adherents of 
virtue could also spring up in it. He infers that democracy could develop into 
a virtuous polity: it could abolish itself. It could 111 fact develop into any- 
thing. But usually it degenerated into tyranny, the worst of all imperfect 
regimes because it aimed at the aggrandizement of a single man and reduced 
everyone else to slaves."" The best of the imperfect polities was timocracy 
[madlnat al-karclma), especially when the distribution of honour was hierarchi- 
cal, he says, again in agreement with alTarabi, because such a polity aimed at 
characteristics and actions that were virtuous at first sight. 1 " 2 Timocracy was 
"frequently found among us", he says; one could understand Plato's comments 
on the transformation of virtuous governance into timocracy by considering 
that the Arabs began with virtuous governance (or at least they modelled 
themselves on it, as he cautiously puts it), then MuMwiya transformed it into 
timocracy (not, as one might have expected, a tyranny). Similarly, the first 
Ahnoravid ruler had modelled himself on governance based on the law, but 
under his son the constitution became timocratic, with an admixture of love of 
wealth (characteristic of oligarchy); and under his grandson the constitution 
became one of pleasure, whereupon it perished."" The Almoravids fell because 
the governance of their opponents (i.e. the Almohads) resembled that based on 
the law, though they had apparently turned timocratic too. 1 " 1 
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Ibn Rushd was not the first to try to identify the classical constitutions with 
contemporary regimes: Ibn Sina had noted that "the constitution found in our 
land is a mixture of tyranny, oligarchy, timocracy and a remnant of democ- 
racy; in so far as there is an element of aristocracy [i.e. a virtuous regime] in 
it, it is extremely small."'"' But Ibn Rushd was the first to think deeply about 
the transformation of constitutions with reference to historical evidence. His 
commentary on Plato's Republic may not have been widely read: the Arabic 
original is lost; the work only survives in a Hebrew translation (and a Latin 
one made from the Hebrew). But Ibn Khaldfin's theory of the rise and fall of 
dynasties clearly owes much to it. 

'Political science' in Iran 

At the hands of Ibn Rushd, al-Farabt's 'ilni madanl came close to 'political sci- 
ence' in the modern sense. At the hands of Yahya akSuhrawarcl! (d. 587/1191), 
by contrast, it was wholly interiorized. In his work the corporeal world in 
which we live our everyday lives is reduced to a mere stage-set, a cardboard 
front ceded without further ado to the kings and sultans of this world, mere 
wielders of brute force (who made use of that attribute to execute him). All the 
real action is in the world of images or archetypes, an invisible realm between 
this one and the next reminiscent of the Zoroastrian tnenok, a spiritual image 
of the world known as c dlarn al-mitbal. The true rulers are those who have 
(reed themselves from the shackles of their bodies in the here and now and who 
inform mankind of sacred knowledge: prophets, kings, philosophers, sages, 
pillars of the universe. Their powers over the natural world in al-SuhrawardT's 
vision far exceeded that popularly ascribed to ordinary kings: they could raise 
earthquakes and tempests, ruin entire nations, cure the sick, sate the hungry, 
make wild beasts obey; some could ascend to the light and appear in any form 
they liked, or, with further light bestowed on them, walk on the water, fly in 
the sky, and traverse the earth. Even clear revelation might be given to them (as 
to Muhammad and, some said, to al-SuhrawardT himself). Everyone could 
acquire the intuitive, visionary knowledge that would give them wisdom, 
divine power, and the special light of Iranian kings, for every soul had a por- 
tion of God's light, a little or a lot. This had also been Abu Bakr al-Razrs view, 
though he had put it differently. He had inferred that there was no such thing 
as prophets. Al-SuhrawardT's view was rather than we can all become prophets, 
though he prudently reserves the word lor those who were specifically charged 
{mcPmur) by God.""' 
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Al-SuhrawardT's philosophy was an amazing synthesis of Zoroastrian, 
Greek, Gnostic, and Muslim concepts (both Sunn! and ShT'ite) of great vision- 
ary power and striking imaginative beauty, and like all spiritual systems which 
hand the keys of salvation to the individual, it was above confessional divi- 
sions. But it was much too esoteric to be concerned with mundane government. 
Al-SuhrawardT remarks that government was not normally enlightened, and it 
has been conjectured that he saw himself as destined to reform it as councilor 
to the prince who patronized him, a son of Saladin's 111 charge of Aleppo. But 
although it goes without saying that general adoption of his religious system 
would greatK' have affected the external world, his attention was too strongly 
focused on the inner lives of humans for his thought to count as political. 

The unenlightened nature of contemporary government was also remarked 
on by Baba Afdal (d. 6io/i2.nf.), a philosopher from Kashan sometimes, but 
probably wrongly, identified as an Ismaili. Among his many works is Saz u 
piraya-yi shaban-i pnrniaya (The Accoutrements and Ornaments of "Worthy 
Kings), in which the role of the king, the perfect man, is to enable his subjects 
to achieve full actualization of their intellect, but which displays no interest in 
government in the normal sense of the word. 107 The same could be said of the 
Akhlaq-i Nasirl (Nasirean Ethics) by the philosopher and scientist NasTr al-D!n 
TusT (d. 672/1274), an Imami who converted to Ismailism and back again, and 
who wrote the Ethics in his Ismaili phase. Devoted to all three branches of 
practical philosophy, ethics, household management, and politics, it is both a 
work of 'political science' in the tradition of al-EarabT, who is quoted and para- 
phrased at length, and a mirror for princes (of the ethical rather than the 
managerial type). 

The philosopher king 

Some readers of 'political science' from al-Farab! to al-SuhrawardT and Baba 
Afdal will have a curious sense of deja vu: the perfect king sounds familiar, just 
not from Plato. Even in al-Farab! he looms much larger than he does in either 
Plato himself or the later Platonist philosophers. No doubt, this reflects al- 
EarahT's need to build bridges: Plato's philosopher king grew in stature because 
he was fused with the Prophet. But the very fact that such a fusion seemed pos- 
sible suggests that something had happened to him already before al-EarabT, 
for there really is not much in the Republic itself to remind the reader of 
prophets. It is on turning to Eusebius, bishop of Caesarca (d. 340), that one 



1:07. Nasr, 'Afdal al-Din Kashani', 155; Chittick in Em: Iran., s.v. 'Baba Afzal-al-DTn', cl. 
the translated portion in Chittick, Heart of Islamic Philosophy, 17.XH. 
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recognizes the ultimate source of his growth. When the emperor Constantine 
converted to Christianity, the Roman empire had to be endowed with a posi- 
tive role in the religion it had so far tried to suppress, and Eusebius responded 
by turning to that amalgam of ancient Near Eastern, Iranian and Greek ideas 
which goes tinder the name of Hellenistic kingship (because it is mainly from 
Greek sources of the Hellenistic period onwards that we know it). i0,s The 
Hellenistic king, attested in diverse forms and varying shades of humanity and 
divinity, was a supremely virtuous man endowed with a fullness of power over 
all things spiritual and material. As Eusebius cast him, he was the image of the 
supreme God, a copy of divine perfection, the representative {by^arcbos) of 
God on earth, a bearer of divine light and carrier of the divine name (of king), 
a replica of the logos, a philosopher and an interpreter of God's word whose 
earthly court was an image of the divine realm and whose task it was to lead 
men back to the knowledge of God. Only the distinction of being living law 
(nomas empsychos) was denied him. 1 "'' Eusebius's picture of Constantine con- 
tributed substantially to the view of the emperor in Byzantium, where he was 
occasionally cast as living law as well."" It was as such a supremely virtuous 
emperor of the Hellenistic type that Plato's philosopher king came to be 
understood. "There has been revealed in our age that time of felicity which one 
of the writers of old prophesied as coming to pass when either philosophers 
were kings or kings were students of philosophy," Agapetus told Justinian; 
"pursuing the study of philosophy, you [Justinian] were counted worthy of 
kingship; and holding the office of king, you did not desert the study of phi- 
losophy."" 1 "A man who is a philosopher king and a king-philosopher, after 
the manner of the doctrine of Plato . . . will naturally seek, to the best of his 
power, to act as king in the manner of Him whose copy and image he is - oth- 
erwise he would not be a true king, bin would only bear idly an empty name," 
as the dialogue on 'political science' from Justinian's time declares. IU 

It was on the same reservoir of Hellenistic kingship ideas that al-harabT 
drew for the naturalization of philosophy in the Islamic world, assisted by the 

ioS. Compare the situation m the field of law: u is mainly from late Roman sources that 
the amalgam of ancient Near Hastern, Iranian, and Creek law which goes under the name 
of 'provincial law' is known. 

109. Dvornik, Political Philosophy, 11, did 11, and the sources cited there. For kings 
sharing their name with Cod, see also above, 1 55, note »fi. 

1 10. Hunger, Prooiiniou, 1 17 IT. The formulaic identification of the ruler as 'the best of 
men' does not seem to have made it to By/annum. 

ni. Barker, Social and Political Thought, 5 6f., with reference to Plato, Republic, 473d. 
For a survey of the use of this passage in late antique and By/antine literature, see 1'raechter, 
'Antikes in tier Grabrede ties Ceorgios Akropolites', 4 8zf. 

1 12. Barker, Social and Political Thought, 71. 
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fact that these ideas had already contributed to the Muslim conception of the 
imamate, perhaps from the start, certain!)' from the Umayyatl period onwards, 
and most obviously in its I in a mi ShT'itc form. 111 They surfaced in the Persian 
mirrors too, and played a role in Sufi notions of the perfect man as well. They 
are in fact so ubiquitous and multifarious that they arc difficult to trace 111 any 
meaningful way in the present state of research. (We need an Islamicist version 
of Dvornik's book on early Christian political philosophy, which starts where 
it should, in the ancient Near East, and ends with Justinian, but which does not 
consider the Syriac and Aramaic literature of such importance to cultural 
developments after the Arab conquests.) What can be surmised in the present 
state of research is that al-FarabT and his successors created their version of the 
philosopher king by reading the Hellenistic king as they knew him from their 
own tradition back into Plato and Aristotle. 

Like the early imam, the philosopher king expressed a hankering for power 
so true and morally right that it must be absolute: everyone would have to sub- 
ordinate his own interests to it; indeed, every righteous person would fall into 
line with it of his own accord and model his own life on the superior example; 
only perverted people would be able to resist it. The deep longing for such 
morally meaningful government is one of the most striking characteristics of 
medieval Islamic political thought. The Prophet and the caliphs in Medina 
exemplified it, or the Prophet and c AlT did. Power proved corrupt in real life, 
morality had to be removed from the hands of the caliph, or the imam had 
to be removed from this world. But no sooner had this operation been 
accomplished than the absolutist vision returned, in the form of Ismailism, 
philosophy, and the extremely high evaluation of kingship 111 Iranian literature. 

Unlike the other absolutist visions, however, that of the philosophers was 
never put to the test in communal practice. No philosopher king ever ruled m 
real life, nor was there a kingdom in which the philosophers were openly 
accepted as the spiritual leaders of the Muslim world, except perhaps in the 
case of the Ismailis: their iLfts were carriers of philosophical ideas even though 
they did not see themselves as philosophers, and there were times when they 
were rulers too. Elsewhere, however, the philosophers' bid lor pre-eminence 
failed, for obvious reasons. By the time they appeared, the religious scholars 
had long been established in that role, while the slot for rationalist thinking 
about religion had been taken by the theologians (iiintiibttlliitis). The educated 
laymen among whom the philosophers recruited their adherents were limited 
in number, since by and large it was only at the court that there was a demand 

113. When the Umayyatls and their successors applied the title khalifat alldb to them- 
selves, they were expressing their claims to the ancient Near Fastcm tradition of 'divine 
kingship', as Morns quite rightly remarks (The Master and the Disciple, 207, note 214). 
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for them; and though secular rulers often patronized philosophers, they did 
not need their political thought as ammunition against the caliph, as they did 
against the pope in Latin Europe. Ordinary people had no use for their learn- 
ing, which they would dismiss as nonsense on stilts or infidel poison. By con- 
trast, religious scholars were in demand everywhere, as preachers, teachers, 
prayer-leaders, legal experts, administrators of charitable foundations, go- 
betweens, and more besides. That a small number of philosophers should suc- 
ceed in imposing control over so well-established an elite was clearly a forlorn 
hope. 

Accordingly, it was only in the individual that moral absolutes and power 
could come together. It was in any case at the individual level that the vision of 
rising to the level of the angels had always had its strongest appeal. Just as 
every Muslim who ordered right and prohibited wrong was God's caliph on 
earth, so every Muslim who polished the mirror of his soul could hope to 
become a philosopher king unto himself, or even something resembling a 
prophet. 



CHAPTER 



15 

THE IS MAI US 



Ismailism first came to the attention of the authorities in Kyi, when villagers 
from the countryside of Kufa were reported to have been infected by a new 
heresy. 1 By then, as it turned out, lower Iraq had hosted an Ismaili mission for 
some sixteen years while other missions had sprung up, or were fast appearing, 
in Bahrayn, Iran, Yemen, India, Syria, Egypt, and North Africa, and even in 
Baghdad itself. Where was it all coming from? The answer proved to be from 
Salamiyya in Syria, where a family, originally from al-Ahwaz in Khuzistan, was 
directing a grand movement to take over the Muslim world in the name of a 
new creed. By the time the 'Abbasids discovered this, the leader of the sect, the 
fourth member of the family to hold the leadership, had fled. Me reappeared in 
909 in what is now Tunisia as TJbaydallah al-MahdT, founder of the Fatimid 
dynasty which ruled North Africa before moving to Egypt, where they held 
sway from 969 until 1 171, when Saladin removed the dynasty.- 

THE EARLY DOCTRINE AND ITS ADHERENTS 
The believers 

The founders of Ismailism were probably breakaway Imamis. Practically all 
the early missionaries were Imami Shl c ites by origin, as were many of their con- 
verts. Their first mission, m lower Iraq, is said to have begun in 261/K74 or 



r.Tab.,iiUi2. 4 ff. 

2. Cf. Halm, Reich Jes MahJi (English tr. Empire of the Mahdi). 
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three years later, 5 either way not long after the eleventh imam of the Imamis 
had died without an apparent successor (in 260/874). One missionary explic- 
itly identifies the occultation as the key factor behind his conversion. - ' The 
early Ismailis often leered at the Imami belief in a hidden imam. "We are not 
like the stupid Kafida who call to somebody absent or awaited," as a supporter 
of the Bahrayn Ismailis seized by the Abbasid authorities said in 31 5/92.7^" The 
Ismailis did not feel their own Mahdi to be hidden, though he was absent and 
awaited too, for he was just about to return and had a spokesman in the here 
and now, initially the leader of the sect in Salamiyya (known as the hujjtu 
proof). One could take political action on behalf of the Ismaili imam whereas 
the twelfth imam was wholly out of human reach whether one believed him to 
exist or not, like Jesus alter his ascension to the Christians.'' It was apparently 
the complete depoliticization of Imamism that caused the Ismailis to break 
away. 

In social terms the Ismailis came from the most diverse milieux. The first 
converts were peasants and other villagers (in lower Iraq and north-western 
Iran). Others were settled tribesmen (in Yemen and North Africa), bedouin (in 
the Syrian desert and to some extent Bahrayn), brigands (in Kirman), educated 
urbanites (in Iraq) and, from c. 900 onwards, local rulers and their courtiers 
(in Iran and India). These people must have envisaged the messianic age in very 
different terms, but as long as they all attached their hopes to the same immi- 
nent event, the missionaries could cater to the local needs of their particular 
constituencies without traducing the overall unity of the movement. 

Cosmology 

The doctrine to which the early converts committed themselves was a peculiar 
mixture of Gnostic beliefs and militant messianism. The Gnostic input was 
apparent above all in a cosmology which explained the origin of the world in 
terms of a cosmic fall. When God spoke the word 'be' (the Qur'anic kim). His 
command acquired existence as an independent being, KunT. Unable to see 
God, who is beyond reach of the senses and indescribable in any terms famil- 
iar to humans, KunT thought that he was god himself. I lis arrogance caused six 

3. Ibn Rr/.ani in [hn al-Nadim, Vihrist, Z38 = 1, 464; Akliti Muhsin in various works 
listed in Daftary, IsiihYi'Iis. 606. 11.12.;. The Imami claim that already ai-l ; adl h. Shadhan (d. 
260/S73O had written a refutation of the Qaramita is probably mistaken (pace Daftary, 
IsimYills, it-). 

4. Ibn Hawshab in Nu'nian, Iftitah, 53 ff. 

5. Miskawayh, Tuitlrih, 1, 181.-5 = iv, 2.04I. 

6. Cf. Abu '1-Fawans, ImCiHui, 1041' (ch. 14}. 
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dignitaries (Intdfid) to come forth from God, whereupon KunT realized his mis- 
take and testified to the unity of God. At God's command, KunT then created 
qadar, meaning '(God's) power' or 'determination'. The names of KunT and 
Qadar added up to seven letters between them, and God created everything 
through them. God, 'the creator of the creators' (ban 3 al-abriyc?), is not 
directly responsible for the making of this world, then. The implication is that 
but for KunT's mistake the world would not have come into existence. 

It cannot be said that the implication is clearly brought out in the one rel- 
atively full account of the myth to survive, dating from the time of al-Mu c izz 
(953-75). Many Ismailis had by then replaced, or overlaid, the myth with a 
Neoplatomst cosmology of an intellectually more upmarket kind, but even the 
earliest Ismailis were bent on subduing the earth rather than escaping from it. 
The most striking feature of the oldest texts to have come down to us is not 
hatred of the world but rather messianism and a Kabbalistic delight in num- 
bers and letters as the key to the secret meaning of things: as y ( f is the last let- 
ter of the word al-mahdh so the Mahdi will be the last of the speaker prophets 
and imams; since yd' is also the last letter of the alphabet, he will not bring a 
new law; the Qur'anic reference to "seven nights and eight days" (0.69:7) 
shows that he will come after a sequence of seven imams, as the eighth; and so 
on. s Such letter and number speculation is also found in later works, including 
those of a Neoplatomst bent. 

Human history 

The Gnostic input is also apparent in the Ismaili account of history from the 
creation till the end. There would be a total of seven eras (adwilr, sing, dawr); 
the current era was the sixth. Each era was opened by a prophet known as a 
natiq (speaker). The prophet was followed by an executor (wasT), or founda- 
tion (cisds), who was followed in his turn by six imams known as 'completers' 
(mutinmmn), making seven imams in all; or alternatively the executor was 
counted as a separate figure followed by seven completer imams. A full 
sequence of prophet, executor and completers exhausted an era. (Since an era 
had to be at least a thousand years long to make sense m astrological terms it 
was soon granted that there could be intervals {fatarat, sing, fatra) between the 



7. Abu c lsa al-Murshid in Stern, Studies, eh, 1. tor the origin and meaning of the 
Gnostic elements, see ! lalm, Kosniologie mid Heilslebrc and '( iosmologv ol the pre-batimid 

Isma'Tliyya'. 
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imams.) 9 The seven speaker prophets were usually identified as (i) Adam, (2.) 
Noah, (3) Abraham, (4) Moses, (5) Jesus, and (6) Muhammad, to be followed 
in the future by (7) Muhammad b. Isma'Tl. Each prophet was really the same 
person in a different manifestation: Muhammad was the sixth Adam. 1 " But 
they were not manifestations of God, only emissaries of His. Their executors 
were (1) Seth, (z) Shem, (3) Ishmael (Isma'Tl)," (4) Aaron, (5) Simon Peter, and 
(6) C A1T; the seventh speaker prophet would not have an executor. The seven 
completer imams who followed the executor were usually left unnamed until 
the authors reached Muhammad's era, 1 - in which they were (1) al-Hasan, (z) 
al-Husayn, (3) c AlT b. al-Husayn, (4) Muhammad al-Baqir, (5) Ja'far al-Sacliq, 
and (6) Isma'Tl, who formed a heptad together with c AlT, the executor; or alter- 
natively they formed a heptad with Muhammad b. Isma'Tl, on the principle 
that the last imam of one era would return as the first person to appear in the 
next. After Muhammad b. Isma'Tl, the last speaker {ndtiq), history would come 
to an end. (For a schematic presentation, see chart 7.) 

The relative roles of the prophets and imams reflected the Ismaili convic- 
tion that God's message to mankind could be read at two different levels, the 
one plain, literal and exoteric (;rihn\ 'external'), the other spiritual, metaphor- 
ical, and esoteric {bat in, 'inner'). For example, the plain meaning of the injunc- 
tion to go on pilgrimage was that the believers must travel to Mecca to 
circumambulate the house of God located there, but the spiritual or inner 
meaning was that the believers must betake themselves to the imam, the true 
house of God." It was only by following the inner meaning that one could be 
saved: the law in the plain meaning of the word was mere shackles and 
chains, 1 ' 1 mere regulations of a socio-political kind. (In principle they meant 
the revealed law m its entirety, but 111 practice their concern was really with the 
c ibddat, ritual law.) The external meaning of the revelation had been brought 
by the speaker prophets. Some held that there had been no law in Adam's era, 
but thereafter each nuljq had inaugurated a new era by bringing a law which 



9. Cf. Siiistam, Ilbbdl, iyzf. (The concept was familiar already to Abu Hatim nl-Ra/.T, d. 
322/934, cf. Stern, Studies, $N; Madciuni:,, imamai', 104). SijistanT nonetheless says that the 
world can never be without an imam, manifest or hidden (lftiklhh; 70). 

10. Ja'far b. Mansiir al-Yaman (attrib.), K. al-kashf, yfi.i (G, 97), cf. 'the first Adam' on 
the previous page; Pines, 'Shi'iie Terms and Conception', 172; Halm, Kosmologie mid 
Heihlebre, 20. 

1 1. Or Ishaij (Isaac) in external reality (// 'l-zahir) and Isma'Tl in inner truth (/; 'l-btVin). 
12. Only the K. <(/-/'<;/, in"// names all of them, el. I lain) , Kosiiioltigic and Hcihlehre, 3 iff. 
1 3. H.fi,. Siiistam, l/'tikb.ir, 12.x. 
14. NawhakhtT, l-iniq, <S 3 f . 
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superseded that of his predecessor (if any). The inner meaning of the revelation, 
which never changed, was elucidated by the executor and the completer 
imams, who expounded it by allegorical interpretation {la'iril). Since salvation 
lay in knowledge of the inner meaning, it would follow that the prophets were 
subordinate to the imams who brought the saving knowledge, or worse, that 
the prophets were emissaries of malign powers seeking to chain mankind to 
this world. 1 ' But here as so often the lsmailis seem to have shied away from the 
implications of their Gnostic heritage. They shared the normal Muslim evalu- 
ation of the prophets as the best of all human beings. The earliest lsmailis, or 
some of them, even seem to have cast c AlT as one: he had taken over from 
Muhammad as messenger, they said."' 

It was thanks to their high valuation of the inner meaning of things 
that the lsmailis were called BatinTs by their opponents (their favourite self- 
appellation was ahl al-haqq, the people of the truth). They responded by call- 
ing their opponents ahl al-zdhir, a term with much the same connotations as 
'flat-earthers' today. 

The future 

Muhammad b. Isma'Tl would inaugurate the seventh and last era. Like his pred- 
ecessors, he would abolish the law of the era he had come to terminate, but he 
would not bring a law of his own, for he would come as the Mahdi and qa'im 
who would make the inner, spiritual meaning of things directly accessible to 
all. The shackles would fall away, there would be no more prophets, law or 
imams to interpret it. Organized religion would wither away and so, by impli- 
cation, would the socio-political order based on it; history would come to an 
end: the pure spirituality of Adam's Paradise would be restored. But first the 
Mahdi would conquer the earth and subdue the infidels. For the lsmailis were 
politicized Gnostics who expected to participate in a last apocalyptic round of 
violence before their mcssiah put an end to power and authority altogether. In 
the last resort their combination of Gnostic beliefs and political ambitions was 
a source of incoherence, as will be seen. In the short run it made them highly 
dangerous to other Muslims, whom they regarded as infidels devoid of legal 
protection.' 

Like the scheme proposed by Joachim of Fiore (d. izoz) of three world his- 
torical eras inexorably leading to the messianic age, or for that matter that pro- 
posed by Marx, the Ismaili scheme of seven eras served first and foremost to 

1 5. Cf. Halm, Kosmologic mid Hcihlehre, zof. 

16. NawhakhtT, Viraq, 6r; ef. Madelung, 'The Account', 55. 

17. NawhakhtT, Firaq, 64. For talifir, see below, 38 5 ft 
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predict that the revolution was imminent. Since all imams of the sixth era had 
been and gone, it was plain that the seventh era was about to begin. One had 
to make sure that one would find oneself on the right side in the future con- 
flagration, as a soldier on the Mahdi's side rather than on that of the infidels 
doomed to perdition. 

Exactly when the new era would start was uncertain. Since turns of cen- 
turies were traditionally held to inaugurate new eras, some proposed that the 
Mahdi would come in the year 300 (corresponding to tu.zf.). 1 " By then, the 
movement had already split up, but it was in preparation for this year that 
the Ismailis of Iraq pooled their property and moved to an abode of emigra- 
tion (ddr al-hijra), where they exchanged their life as downtrodden villagers for 
one as soldiers on the Mahdi's behalf; 1 " about the same time, a section of the 
Ismaili community in Yemen took to ritual violation of the law. 2 " But no 
Mahdi appeared in either place. Astrology yielded an alternative date of 
316/92.8. 21 In that year the Ismailis of Bahrayn, joined by Iraqi co-religionists, 
made what they expected to be the final attack on Iraq, carrying banners 
inscribed with Q. 28:5, "We desire to show favour to those considered weak on 
earth, and to make them imams and heirs."- In the following year the Bahrayn 
Ismailis demonstrated that the external rites of Islam had come to an end by 
slaughtering pilgrims in Mecca and removing the black stone. By then, many 
Iraqis had gone to Bahrayn to be present when the messiah came, 11 and this 
time he did indeed come. In 319/931 the Ismailis of Bahrayn recognized a 
Persian captive as the Mahdi and acknowledged all the radical implications of 
their doctrine. Their Mahdi was identified as a manifestation of God, not just 
as His emissary; he cursed the prophets as malign deceivers; and he engaged in 
ritual violation of their zahiri law in as shocking and outrageous a manner as 
possible, with much recourse to Zoroastrian ideas. 21 



t8. c Abd al-Jabbar, Tathlnt. 3S t; cf. Halm, Reich, 22.5/ 'Empire, 250. 

19. Ibn al-Dawadan, Kanz, vi, 50 (read 296 for 276), 53 (where 299 is correct); Halm, 
Reich, ^((./Empire, 47IT. (placing it before the break with Salamiyya). 

zo.'AlawT, Si ml al-Hadi, 394b (year 297); Halm, Reich, i 7 MJ Empire, 194b (year 299); 
cf. also deckles, 'Apostasy of c AlT b. al-FadP, 

21. BTruiiT, Athar. 21 3 = 196b; Kennedy, 'The World Year Concept in Islamic Astrology', 
38 (dating the conjunction to 928); Made-lung, 'h'atimiden and Bahramcjarmarcti", 80 (also 
3 1 6/y28)/ 4 8 and note 254 (redated to 196/908). 

22. Thabit b. Sinan, Akhbar, 5;; Ibn al-Jaw/.T, Mania;,,,,,, vi, 
i 3 . : Abd al-Jabbar, babbit, ii, 38 1. 
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The great schism and the rise of the Fatinuds 

Going back to the 870s, one can see that in the long run the diverse con- 
stituencies were likely to fall apart. If the leaders in Salamiyya allowed the 
Mahdi to arrive, the single hope by which they were united would be replaced 
by conflicting and generally unrealistic expectations of what the Mahdi was 
meant to do; and if the leaders kept deferring the arrival of the Mahdi, the 
single hope would weaken as his return became as indeterminate an event as 
that of the twelfth imam in Imamism or the second coming of Jesus 111 
Christianity. Since the Ismailis seem to have owed their existence to dissatis- 
faction with the Imami preference for the latter option, it is not surprising that 
they opted for the former. Shortly before the year 900 the new hujja SaTd b. 
al-Husayn, later known as c Abdal!ah or Ubaydallah al-MahdT, declared the 
Mahdi to be himself. But, strangely, he did so in a manner which practically 
guaranteed that the movement would split. 

Contrary to what one would have expected, he did not simply declare him- 
self to be Muhammad b. lsmsFTl. He declared himself to be the Mahdi as 
opposed to Muhammad b. Isma c Tl. More precisely, he said that Muhammad b. 
Isma'Tl had been a mere cover name of no significance in itself. Neither Isma c Tl 
nor his son had been imams. Rather, the imamate had passed from Ja c far al- 
Sadiq to the hitter's son c Abdallah (al-Aftah, normally assumed to liave died 
childless), and from him to his descendants, who had lived in disguise as mere 
hujjas in Salamiyya and from whose ranks it had been known that the Mahdi 
would eventually emerge. (See chart 4.) Now that he had emerged, there was 
no further need for cover names or other forms of disguise. 25 

Why did Ubaydallah al-MahdT refuse to play Muhammad b. Isma'Tl? The 
answer may lie in the fact that the latter was a real person who had left real 
descendants outside the Ismaili movement; one of them, known as Sharif Akhti 
Muhsin, wrote a refutation of Ismailism from which the bulk of our informa- 
tion on its early phase derives. It probably did not help that the leaders of the 
movement (known as hujjas) had lived for a long time in Salamiyya, where they 
had been known as descendants of c AqTl b. AbT Talib and where people both 
inside and outside the movement had seen the future c Ubaydallah grow up. He 
plainly was not Muhammad b. Ismail in the straightforward, zahiri terms by 
which most of us evaluate information. But why should that have mattered to 
BatinTs? Whatever the answer, c Ubaydallah's revision of the doctrine had the 
merit (from a zahiri point of view) of filling the gap between Ja'far al-Sadiq and 
the Mahdi with imams of normal life spans; but by upgrading the leaders 111 
Salamiyya to imams he ruined both the elegance and the predictive value of the 

25. Madelung, iniamar', 6 s 1 1 . ; Daftary, Ismifilis, nsff. 
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cyclical history, for the number of imams m Muhammad's era now exceeded 
the normal seven, and he grossly v iolated the doctrine by changing the Mahdi's 
name and descent. Perhaps he thought that a messiah was a messiah whatever 
his precise name or ancestry: all that mattered was whether he could deliver the 
goods. The Kutama Berbers who conquered North Africa for him may have 
agreed, but the vast majority of Ismailis certainly did not. The constituencies 
in Iraq, India, Iran, and Bahrayn fell away, leaving the Fatimids with the 
Kutama Berbers and Syrian tribesmen. Henceforth there were two forms of 
Lsmailism, the Fatimid version followed by the subjects of c Ubaydallah and his 
descendants, and the pre-Fatimid form (often called QarmatT in the modern 
literature) of those who retained the old doctrine. 2 ' 1 

We do not know what the adherents of the old doctrine got up to in Iran 
or India in the years set for the Mahdi's arrival, but some of them would 
appear also to have produced a Mahdi of their own, for a former missionary 
by the name of al-Kayyal presented himself in Transoxania as the qa'im 
charged with the abrogation of Muhammad's law in 295/907^- But the 
Ismailis of Iran and India were eventually won back by the Fatimids, who read- 
mitted Muhammad b. Isma'Tl as the Mahdi (or more precisely the first mani- 
festation of the Mahdi) under al-Mu c izz (953-75) and adopted descent from 
him as well. Yemen was also recovered for Fatimid lsmailism. But Fatimid 
lsmailism itself changed character as it came to preside over an increasingly 
complex polity, and the mountaineers within the movement gradually rejected 
the Egyptian leadership to form small communities of their own: the Druzes 
broke away in the 1020s, to survive in the Syrian mountains; the NizarTs broke 
away in the 1090s, to survive in northern Iran (eventually also in Syria); and the 
TayyibTs broke away in Yemen in the :1.1:30s. The Egyptian state itself was hard 
to distinguish from a Sunni sultanate by the time it finally fell in 1 171. It is 
descendants of the Yemeni, Syrian, and Iranian breakaways and their Indian 
converts who arc the Ismailis of today. (See chart 8.) 

I $ M A1L.I POL I T 1 C A I T H O U G H T 

For practical purposes all Ismaili political thought is Fatimid, partly because 
most pre-Fatimid literature is lost and partly because pre-Fatimid lsmailism 
was so focused on the Mahdi that all it had to offer on the political front was 

26. Strictly speaking, the term 'QarmalT' (pi. Qaninnla) only applies to people eon- 
verted by Hamdan and c Abdan Qarmal and his missionaries; hut as it happens, most of them 
remained adherents of the old doctrine. The sources extend the term even further by using 
it indiscriminately of all Ismailis. 

27. Of. /•:/', s.v. 'al-KayyaT, Orone and Tread well, 'lsmailism at the Samfinid Court'. 
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a messianic fantasy to the effect that the world was about to be turned upside- 
down. In practice it was the old believers rather than the Fatimids who engaged 
in daring political experiments, impelled by their messianic expectations, but 
they did not write about their thoughts. The only non-Fatimid Ismailis to com- 
mit some political thought to paper (or at least the only ones whose thought 
survives) were Abu Hatim al-RazT and al-Nasafl, Iranian missionaries active 
before the Iranian constituencies were recovered by the Fatimids, and the 
Brethren of Purity (Ikhwan al-Safa), a pseudonym for a group of tenth-century 
litterateurs in Basra who produced a collection of epistles exploring all aspects 
of learning known at the time. (The Brethren were not affiliated to any Ismaili 
community and their Ismaili allegiances are sometimes disputed.) But none of 
them takes us back to the earliest phase before the split. 

Fatimid Ismailis, on the other hand, had three major questions to answer: 
first, why did government (i.e. the imamate) and law continue even though the 
Mahdi was meant to put an end to both? Secondly, given that government con- 
tinued to be necessary, why were the Fatimids rather than other claimants enti- 
tled to exercise it? And thirdly, given that the Ismaili community of believers was 
not identical with the Fatimid polity, just what was the purpose ol this polity? 

Why did government continue? 

Government continued, according to TJbaydallah (909-34) and his successors, 
because the messianic age had not actually come yet. The sixth era was still in 
progress. By way of playing for time he initially identified the real saviour as 
his son rather than himself. The latter had the right name (Muhammad b. 
c Abd/TJbaydallah) and ktmya (Abu 1-Qasim) and was officially given the title 
'al-Qa'im' soon after the establishment of the Fatimid state. TJbaydallah 
himself had merely been a mini-mahdi. There would be many Mahdis, he said, 
citing Ja'far al-Sadiq. 2s His son a I -Qa'im (934-46) also proved to be a mini- 
Mahdi. As long as the final redeemer was absent, government would be exer- 
cised by his deputies {klmlafi?), a felicitous idea which allowed the Fatimids to 
call themselves caliphs in the normal style. The fact that there were meant to 
be only seven imams in each era was no obiection, TJbaydallah was quoted as 
saying, for the seven imams were recurring types like the days of the week: 
there could be any number of them before the coming of the Mahdi. 2 " Some, 
including the Iranian Abu Ya c qtib al-Sijistam, proposed that there would only 
be seven khulaffi before he came, to match the seven completer imams.'" But 
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since the khulafcf included TJbaydallah al-MahdT's three predecessors in 
Salamiyya, now seen as imams and deputies in hiding, this only allowed for 
four Fatimid caliphs (cf. chart 9), which was not going to suffice: the fourth 
caliph was al-Mu c izz (953-75), who duly argued against tawqit, determination 
of the time of the coming of the Mahdi, as reported to him by the missionary 
in India." A more cautious formulation was that there would he seven, or in 
any case many, heptads of imams. God had favoured Muhammad with 'the 
seven repeated ones {uialhrinlY (Q. 15:87), as al-Qadl ai-Nu c man explained in 
the time of al-Mu c izz. That idea, too, is found 111 al-SijistanT's work. 12 The sev- 
enth imam of the last heptad would be the Lord of the Resurrection, but when 
would that be? Al-Nu c man dropped various hints, some pointing to al-Mu c izz, 
his patron under whom the Fafimids conquered I'.gypt, and others to "the suc- 
cessor of his successor" (who proved to be al-Hakim).'' Writing under al- 
Hakim (996-1021) against heretics who claimed that the resurrection had 
come, the chief missionary al-KirmanT stressed that there might be any num- 
ber of imams: thirty-five, fifty-nine, a hundred.'' 1 (Cf. chart 7.) Fatimid gov- 
ernment might go on for ever. But a chief judge writing under al-Mustansir 
(1036-94) expected this caliph to be the qcfim on the grounds that the first 
seven Fatimid imams had now completed a set of maihanl: al-Mustansir was 
the eighth, and also the nineteenth imam since the Prophet, a significant figure 
since it consisted of 7 plus 12; so now God would conquer the world for him. 
But the physical world, government, and law would continue. 55 

If the final redemption was receding into the distant future, there was con- 
solation in the fact that salvation had started already in the past. According to 
al-Nu c man, the qcfim had first manifested himself in Muhammad b. Isma'Tl; he 
was still at work in his rightly guided deputies, and he would manifest himself 
again in the last of these caliphs, the eighteenth, who would preside over the 
end of the corporeal world as his hujja. Then the qcfim would appear in his 
final manifestation in the world of stars to sit in judgement over mankind, 
abrogate all laws, seal the era of works, and rise to the World Soul, whence he 
would rule a Neoplatonist version of Adam's Paradise."' In short, redemption 

31. Stem, 'Heterodox Ismailism', in his Studies, 259ft 

32. Nu c man, Asiis al-ta'wtl, in Madolung, 'lmamat\ 84; MalTjT, al-MaiCilis al- 
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had started in the past and would be completed in the future, but did not 
greatly affect the here and now, much as in Christianity. 

This being so, humans were in need of imams providing spiritual and polit- 
ical guidance. These imams were of the imami type. They were instituted by 
God and succeeded by designation from father to son. There could be no ques- 
tion of an elective caliphate. The 'Abbasid caliphs were not imams, partly 
because they were tiilinjif (i.e. descended from a man whom the Prophet could 
have enslaved after his conquest of Mecca), and partly because they had been 
elected by the community rather than God." Nor of course could the imam be 
deposed. He was God's deputy (as well as the Mahdi's), the gate to God, a link 
between Him and mankind, infallible,'" and endowed with superhuman 
knowledge. He knew "the secrets of God without having been taught", as a 
poet put it.' 9 

The law 

Unlike the Ismailis of Iraq and Bahrayn, the Fatimids never fried to abrogate 
the law, nor do their Berber supporters seem to have expected them to do so. 
The Kutama did come to doubt c Ubaydallah's claim to be the Mahdi, but not 
because he left the law in place. In 298/9:1 1: some of them raised up a Mahdi of 
their own and "wrote a book containing a $harl c a, claiming that it had been 
revealed to him":' 10 what the rebels wanted was a community of their own 
based on a new revelation, not a purely spiritual religion." 

Antinomianism did come to the fore in the cities, however. In 309/92:1 two 
hundred people were arrested in Qayrawiin, Tunis, and Beia for openly declar- 
ing forbidden things to be permitted and signalling that a new dispensation had 
arrived by eating pork and drinking wine in Ramadan. They included a slave 
dealer of whom it is implied that he regarded TJbayclallah al-MahdT as a man- 
ifestation of God. It took a while before 'Ubaydallah took action against them, 
but they were suppressed on the grounds that the ziihir and the bdtin between 
them constituted the true religion.' 12 That was now the official line. Charged by 
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al-Mu c iz.7. with the creation of a specifically Ismaili legal system, the judge al- 
Nu'man (d. 363/974) compiled a manual of Ismaili law and wrote an interpre- 
tation of its inner meaning, but he affirmed the importance of legal observance 
in both works: the zabir was incomplete without the bat in, and the obverse was 
equally true; it was not enough merely to know the imam." That external 
observance and inner understanding alike were required for salvation remained 
the standard Fa timid doctrine. It actually made for greater consistency, given 
the Ismaili veneration of the lawgiver prophets, the founders of socio-political 
order. 

There was more antinomiamsm in the east. In Bahrayn the first attempt to 
abolish the law, by the Persian captive, ended in tears, but a second attempt 
must have been made later, for Bahrayn had acquired a new political organiza- 
tion and abolished ritual worship by 1056, when it was visited by the Ismaili 
Nasir-i Khusraw: the locals did not pray, but there was a mosque for visitors."" 
Flsewhcre in the east, the antinomianism was bookish. 

To bookish people, the key question was why one had to worship God by 
physical acts seemingly devoid of spiritual meaning. The practical value of 
ablutions, prostrations, lasting, alms-giving, pilgrimage, and holy war was 
obvious for anyone to see: they kept people clean, exercised their bodies, kept 
bad thoughts away, induced a spirit of humility, inured against hardship, coun- 
teracted laziness, distributed income, secured the defence and expansion of the 
Islamic world, and so on.' 15 But what did that have to do with the ineffable? As 
the Brethren of Purity saw it, the law was one of the five forces that reduced 
free and noble human beings to a slavery from which the only escape was 
death; one had to endure the hunger of fasting, the physical fatigue of prayer, 
the cold water of ablutions, the battle against avarice when alms had to be 
paid, the toil of going on pilgrimage and waging holy war, and the pain of for- 
going forbidden pleasures - all this because communal life was impossible 
without it.*"' The diverse interests of human beings were such that they could 
not live together without coercion and external commands. 1 " But al-Sabiq and 
al-TalT (alias KunT and Qadar) did not worship God in so prosaic a manner, 
bound by legal fetters and bonds, as al-SijistanT said; rather, they praised and 
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worshipped God by natural impulse (gbarlza). vi So also do the animals in a 
famous fable told by Brethren of Purity, in which humans are told that they 
needed the fetters and bonds of organized religion because they were sick. 1 '' 
Unlike the animals, they could no longer manage with natural religion. 
According to al-SijistanT, ritual law had been introduced to remind souls united 
with human bodies to worship God, to divert their attention from this world, 
keep them in a state of gratitude, and help them avoid envisaging I dim in terms 
of qualities derived from this world without falling into the other extreme of 
reducing him to an abstract principle; but when the Mahdi and Qa 3 im came it 
would no longer be necessary to express things in the limiting medium of 
speech: things would return to pure thought, and so the bonds and fetters 
could be removed. Ml The Qa'im would bring spiritual resurrection {qiyama), as 
later Ismailis said. According to al-SijistanT, he would not abrogate all of the 
law, for no society could do without the prohibition of homicide and theft or 
laws of marriage, sale and other contracts; that part of the law was rational 
( c ac]li), he said, equating the rational with the universal (and, as we might say, 
the natural). But ritual law was conventional {wacflf and differed from one- 
religious community to the next; law of this type would disappear again.'' 2 

Like the philosopher Abu Bakr al-RazT, then, the Ismailis dreamt of a world 
without organized religion, tired now of its authoritarian character, now of its 
social demands, and now of its intellectual limitations. Some of them went so 
far as to claim that mankind had originated without it. According to al-NasafT 
(d. 330S/94OS), supported by Abu Ya c qub al-SijistanT, there bail been no law in 
Adam's era, the longest of the six." As far as the original state of mankind was 
concerned, they thus agreed with Abu Bakr al-RazT: down to the blood, humans 
did indeed know God without revelation, religion without law, the truth 
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without social and political discipline, spirituality without hierarchy, and 
salvation by individual effort alone. 

To Abu Hat mi al Ra/.T (d. 522/92.4), however, this was too close to Abu Baler 
al-RazT's position for comfort. According to him, mankind had lived under 
external commands from the start of its earthly existence, 1 ' 1 for organized reli- 
gion was required for social and political order. "It is by these laws that elite 
and masses alike are governed and that the affairs of the world are maintained, 
for the welfare of the world in this life can only be achieved by compulsion, 
coercion and domination," he said, sounding rather as if he were speaking of 
secular law. 11 The prophets had played so great a role in the governance of 
mankind, what with their protection of lives and propertv, (heir defence of the 
weak against the strong, and their management of things in general, that one 
would have to respect them even if one rejected their miracles and denied their 
prophetic status, he insisted, sounding as if the religious element was of sec- 
ondary importance yet again. 1 '' In line with this, he repeatedly stressed that sal- 
vation lay in the inner meaning. 1 Behind the polemics, then, he too was close- 
to Abu Baler al-RazT's position: people needed laws and got them in a religious 
form which he, like Abu Bakr al -Ra/.T, deemed to be lacking m saving value. But 
whereas Abu Bakr al-Ra/.T dismissed the religious element as fraudulent, Abu 
Hatim al-RazI insisted on its reality. The laws brought by the prophets came 
from God, not from the prophets themselves, and their institutions formed an 
indispensable part of religion even if they had no saving role in themselves, as 
disciplinary measures and vessels in which the saving meaning was carried. 
There was apparently no other way in which this meaning could be conveyed 
to human beings in their present state. Abu Hatim would clearly have had an 
easier time if he had credited the external acts with a saving role in themselves. 
That was what the judge al-Nu c man did, and it seems eventually to have been 
accepted by the eastern Ismailis as well. 

For all that, antmomiamsm flared up again 111 the Fa timid realm under the 
caliph al-Haktm (386—4.1 1/996-1021), when the founders of what came to be 
known as the Druze religion declared al-Hakim to be a manifestation of God. 
"Your resurrection (qiyawa) has taken place, your era of concealment (of the 
inner meaning) has run its course," the missionary al-Akhram proclaimed to 
the Ismaili community in 408/1017. The law was now empty shells and otiose 
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material. 58 "Our Lord has completely abrogated the shan'a of Muhammad," 
Flamza al-Labbad declared. 1 '' This, as it proved, was Ismailism suited for Syrian 
mountaineers defining themselves out of Muslim society. Another set of 
mountaineers, mainly in northern Iran, but also m Syria, accepted the 'New 
Mission' founded in the 1090s by Hasan-i Sabbah, who ensconced himself in 
the fortress of Alamut and broke with the Fatimids over the succession in 
487/1094. His followers, known to the Crusaders as 'the Assassins', were com- 
mitted to the destruction of Seljuq power, and having no armies, they resorted 
to what we now call assassination. In 5 t 9/ 1 164 the great-grandson of Hasan-i 
Sabbah, the chief missionary (later imam) Hasan 11, declared the resurrection 
(qiyama) to have come and formally abolished the law by breaking the fast and 
drinking wine in a new 'Festival of the Resurrection' on the seventeenth of 
Ramadan. But by comparison with events in Bahrayn it was a very decorous 
affair. The initiative came from the missionary; there were no long drawn-out 
expectations, eagerly followed predictions, no feverish pitch, and no excesses 
either. They returned to the law at the order of another leader in, or soon after, 
607/1210.''" 

Why this particular dynasty? 

Granted that there would be more than seven imams in the present era, why 
were the Fatimids entitled to the imamate? The answer was simple enough: 
because they descended from the particular son of Ja'far al-Sadiq to whom 
they deemed the imamate to have passed. But their attempt to document their 
claim to the requisite ancestry was neither simple nor consistent. As hujjas in 
Salamiyya they had claimed descent from a brother of c AlT's by the name of 
c AqTl; as imams they claimed descent first from Ja'far al-Sadiq's eldest son, 
c Abdallah, and thereafter from Isma c Tl (cf. chart 4); and they were forever 
adjusting the names and positions of the 'imams in hiding', as the hujjas in 
Salamiyya came to be known.'' 1 The Sunnis denied their claims to 'Alid status 
altogether, asserting that they descended from one Maymiln al-Qaddah; lor 
good measure they identified the latter as a descendant of the third-century 
Syrian Christian known to the Greeks as Bardesanes and to the Muslims as Ibn 
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Daysan/ 2 The result of all these manoeuvres was a dense fog which long caused 
the study of the Fatimids to be dominated by the problem of "the birth cer- 
tificate of the first Fatimid ruler", as one scholar noted m disgust. 1,1 The issue 
mattered enormously to contemporaries. Medieval Islamic political thought is 
much concerned with the legitimation of particular dynasties, and as far as the 
ShT'ite imamate was concerned, legitimacy rested on descent, not because 
monarchic claims to particular lands were transmitted by heredity, as in 
Europe, but rather because the monarch's special relationship with God was 
thus passed down. The question of the imam's birth certificate has been unrav- 
elled by Madelung with great acuity from a mass of confusing information/'' 1 
but the reader of this book can dispense with the details. 

What was the purpose of the Fatimid state? 

The Fatimids were originally meant to coneiuer the entire world, or at least the 
entire Muslim world, before abolishing the zahir. They began well enough by 
conquering North Africa in 909, Egypt in 969, and from there pushing into 
Syria, while also establishing control of the Hijaz, Yemen, and Mill tan (in 
India). But they ground to a halt in Syria, and in 1041 they lost North Africa. 
With or without North Africa, what was the purpose of Egypt as a polity in its 
own right, if it could no longer be seen as simply a stepping stone to Baghdad? 

The Fatimids never really answered this question. As ShT c ites they found it 
self-evident that humans needed a spiritual guide. Why did the guide need to 
have political power? They treated that as self-evident too. The Prophet had 
ruled people in both political and religious terms, and so had c AlT, so this was 
obviously right. Humans must have prophets and imams "to keep people 
under control in this world and lead them in their religious affairs", as Abu 
Hatim al-RazT said/' 5 Even the ahl al-zahtr agreed that the imam had originally 
combined both powers. This was a pan-Islamic heritage, and no Ismaili could 
see that there was anything to explain. 

But by the tenth century it was only in marginal communities such of those 
of the Kharijites and ZaydTs that the pan-Islamic heritage was still alive. In the 
heartlands the multi-purpose imam was out of date. The ahl al-zahir now 
operated with imams in two senses, that is to say rulers who had no claim to 
religious authority on the one hand and scholars who had no claim to political 
leadership on the other. In practice the Imami ShT'ites lived with the same 
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division, since the one and only person entitled to power of both types bad 
gone into hiding until the end of time. Of course, it was precisely because this 
person had gone into hiding that the early Ismailis took action. W hat they ini- 
tially wanted, however, was not to restore the imamate, but rather to speed up 
the great Mahclic transformation of the world. They moved forward the end of 
history in the hope of doing away with imams of every kind. 

But just as twentieth-century communists vested all economic resources in 
the state in the expectation that it would wither away, only to find that they 
had massively increased its power, so the Ismailis vested all authority in the 
Mahdi in the belief that he would abrogate it, only to find that they too had 
thereby lent enormous strength to the very institution they wished to remove. 
Far from having abolished the imamate, they had restored it 111 its multi-purpose 
form. 

The new multi-purpose imam went well enough with the tribal environ- 
ment in which the Fatimids rose to statehood, but not with their other domains 
or spheres of influence. To most Ismailis, it seems mainly to have been as a 
spiritual figurehead that he made sense. He, and only he, knew the ultimate 
meaning of things; without him, one had no access to the hatim however 
closely the Ismailis identified the inner meaning with philosophy, they never 
agreed with the philosophers that one could reason one's way to the ultimate 
truth unaided. All saving knowledge came from the imams; their guidance 
encapsulated the entire moral and cognitive sphere that separated humans 
from animals, as al-Naysabun said, putting paid to the idea that humans had 
the innate ability to save themselves: mankind would have neither wisdom nor 
virtue but for the imams.'''' One had to cling to them to benefit from the 
ongoing redemption, and to be wholly saved when the Lord of the Resurrec- 
tion came. The earthly hierarchy over which the imams presided reflected that 
of the spiritual world. One had to model oneself on the occupants of this hier- 
archy to ascend along the ladder of salvation in the hope of approaching the 
rank of the imam himself. 

But what were spiritual leaders of such profound significance to mankind 
doing as rulers of Egypt? Their case was not comparable with that of the 
Prophet. He, too, was a figure of profound signif icance for mankind who had 
ruled a small part of the earth, but his polity had made sense because it was a 
community of believers, a saving vehicle headed by the saving figure himself. 
By contrast, the Fatimid polity only overlapped with the Ismaili community of 
believers. Most Egyptians were Sunms; most Ismailis lived outside the Fatimid 
state, under non-Ismaili rulers. What then was the polity for? 
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The fact of the matter is that nobody knew. The missionaries could have 
cast the Fatimid polity as a saving vehicle by requiring all converts to emigrate 
to the imam's domain. Back in the early clays of the Ismaili mission, the believ- 
ers had indeed moved to abodes of hijra in which to prepare for the coming of 
the Mahdi,'' and the sense that the imam's residence was a dar al-ljijra was still 
alive under the Fatimids. Thus the tenth-century Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman 
tells us that all the prophets and imams had sent out missionaries to establish 
abodes of hijra, where they would later join them, or else they had established 
such bases themselves. This was how they had taken to fighting their oppo- 
nents, for it was wrong to rebel without an abode of emigration of one's own/' 8 
But Jafar does not think of hijra as a radical departure from a doomed society 
to a community of the saved, for he also calls the triumphant return to the 
metropolis a hijra, 1 ' 9 and he takes it for granted that one could be an Ismaili 
outside the imam's polity. He does rhetorically ask, "have you not been com- 
manded to stay with the imams wherever they are?" " but he is not speaking of 
a prerequisite for salvation. When the missionaries revealed the imam's name 
and whereabouts to their converts, he says, "those who could would travel to 
him", while those who could not "were ordered to live in hiding and secrecy 
and to move about on earth until the moment of the manifestation came"; the 
poor and the powerless {al-rntistacfafitn) who were unable to leave were 
excused. 71 The anonymous Kiiiih al-kashj felicitously explains hijra as a form 
of pilgrimage. 72 

In practice, future missionaries would normally visit the imam, or even 
take up residence at his abode, and one of them explicitly says that he came to 
Egypt as an emigrant (muhajinin). ' Bur ordinary Ismailis rarely seem to have 
visited Fatimid North Africa or Egypt, let alone to have emigrated there on a 
permanent basis, despite the persecution to which they were often exposed in 
their native lands. Al-Naysabfiri explains that they were the imam's army 
abroad,' 1 presupposing that the imam's polity was simply a platform for fur- 
ther conquest. This is of course precisely what a dar hijra normally was, but if 

67. I ; or the abodes of hijra set up wherever .1 mission began, see Halm, Reich, 
^({./Empire, 5 r ft. It is only in Iraq that we see an entire community move to one on the eve 
of the coming of the messiah. 
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one could be saved outside it, what was the purpose of Fatimid Egypt once the 
expansion had ground to a halt? 

The Ismailis could not answer this question because thev had originated as 
Gnostics whose messiah was expected to abolish law and politics, not to sanc- 
tify them. As devotees of philosophy they could have played around with ah 
Farabi's political ideas, and some eventually did: NasTr al-tlin ITisT cast the 
imams as rulers of the virtuous city in his Nasircan Ethics (c. 6 a 3/ 1 i 3 5 ) - But by 
then the Fatimids no longer existed; the reference was to the Ni/.arT imams at 
Alamut, and the virtuous city that TusT placed them in was not a concrete 
polity, but rather the world. ^ 

In fact, the Ismailis had trouble seeing themselves as forming a polity at all. 
Like the Imamis they were always speaking of the imam rather than the unima: 
both applied the metaphor of Noah's Ark to the imams, not to the saving com- 
munity in which the believers travelled, for example. 76 But the Ismailis were far 
more given than the Imamis to seeing themselves as a spiritual elite rather than 
a complete community. They did sometimes identify themselves as the only 
Muslims left in Muhammad's wnma, but they still thought of the ltiuiua as the 
totality of Muslims, not as one constituted by themselves."" What they were 
was rather the enlightened few who did not share the beliefs of the c dmma, the 
vulgar masses. K Al-Sijistan! even spoke of a\- ' awamm nun al-mnina, the (non- 
Ismaili) masses of the (shared) community. 7 " There was not really any Ismaili 
community at all, except at the local level: the missionary administered his 
flock in religious and worldly terms alike, much as Christian clerics and rabbis 
administered the dhinnnJs. Here the multi-purpose nature of the community 
made sense. But it did so precisely because most Ismailis were living like 
dbimmis, in communities of their own under non-Ismaili rule, and would 
continue to do so whether the Fatimid caliphate existed or not. 

The key question left unanswered by the Fatimid Ismailis was the relation- 
ship between political organization and salvation. They rehearsed the familiar 
arguments: without an imam, chaos would prevail, the weak would have no 
protectors, whereas the imam defended the believers against their religious and 
worldly enemies alike; without him, no two of them would survive. 8 " But the 
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subjects of kings plainly did survive in this world, whatever fate awaited them 
in the next; indeed, it was under kings that most Ismailis were living. Whoever 
died without allegiance to an imam might well die a pagan death, as the lsmaili 
literature often stresses, but one could give such allegiance to the Fatimid imam 
anywhere in the Muslim world. Did people living under Fatimid rule have a 
higher chance of salvation? The literature never says so. Ultimately, it seems 
not to have mattered much who held power in the here and now. 

When the Egyptian stepping stone to world conquest proved to be a per- 
manent abode, it lost its point. More precisely, it came to function as what one 
might call the lsmaili Vatican: an area from which the pontiff directed his fol- 
lowers wherever they might be found, and which for historical reasons he actu- 
ally ruled, but which barely overlapped with the community of believers and 
played no role at all in their salvation. It merely enabled the pontiff to avoid 
dependence on other rulers and increased the prestige of his cause. 

Egypt was of course too big a country to be relegated to Vatican status, 
and this soon caused political government to develop in a direction quite dif- 
ferent from that of the pontiff's spiritual leadership. DaylamT mercenaries, 
black African slaves and Turkish ghilmfiii eclipsed the original Berber troops; 
the bureaucracy was largely run by dhimnus; four, possibly five, viziers of 
Fatimid Egypt were Christians, while three were recently converted Jews. All in 
all, from the reign of a I -'Aziz (975-96) onwards, both military and civil 
government effectively ceased to represent the lsmaili cause. Ismailism and 
political government parted ways. Significantly, it was Sunnis (Ibn Zulaq, al- 
MusabbihT, al-Quda c T) rather than Ismailis who wrote historical accounts of 
the Fatimids in Egypt, for to the Sunnis, the Fatimids looked much like any 
other Egyptian dynasty, except for their elaborate missionary and educational 
institutions and the ritual displays they went in for in the capital." 1 But their 
failure to endow the polity with lsmaili meaning eventually affected the pon- 
tiff's spiritual leadership as well. Under al-Hakim (996-1021) non-lsmailis 
began to receive religious office; a HanafT was appointed chief judge; a former 
retainer, possibly freedman, of the Buy id ruler c Adud al-Dawla was appointed 
chief missionary;"- and under al-Mustansir (1.036-94) a Sunni became chief 
judge and chief missionary, as well as vizier." 5 At the same tune the political 
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establishment, likewise often headed by non-lsmailis, displayed increasing 
indifference to the spiritual branch that it was meant to serve: in 1041 the ZTrid 
governor of North Africa began a long drawn-out transfer of allegiances from 
the Fatimids to the 'Abbasids; in 1070-2 the governor of Alexandria tried sim- 
ilarly to restore Egypt to c Abbasid allegiance; in 1094 the Armenian soldier and 
vizier al-Afdal caused large numbers of Ismailis outside Egypt to split off by 
elevating al-Musta'lT rather than Ni/.ar to the imamate; in 1 1 ;i al-AfdaPs son 
Kutayfat tried to substitute the Mahdi of the Imanus for the batmuds; and 111 
the 1 1 60s a former vizier seeking to oust his rival called upon the Sunni Nur al- 
DTn to intervene 111 Egypt. In 1171 Saladin, a commander m the service of Nur 
al-DTn, put an end to the Fatimid imamate."' 

In the last resort, then, the odd mixture of Gnostic/Neoplatonist beliefs 
and political messianism curdled. This is hardly surprising. It is more surpris- 
ing that there should have been such a mixture at all, and its existence testifies 
to the extraordinary impact of Muhammad's career on the Middle East: even 
Gnostics came to see religious state formation and conquest to be the way out 
of their problems, for all that their key interest was in individual enlighten- 
ment, lsmaili conversion stories typically tell of young men 111 search of the 
truth who are picked out by sharp-eyed missionaries and subjected to difficult 
tests which they must pass to qualify for admission to the spiritual elite, much 
like Tamino in Mozart's masonic opera. The Magic Flute. The missionaries arc- 
not trying to convert communities. "The Isma'TlT dd c J does not give a public ser- 
mon, does not address himself to the multitude. His mission is to discover, 
from individual to individual, those in whom he can detect the spiritual 
aptitude to respond to the ihfwa" as Corbin observes with reference to two 
such stories."' The young men join a spiritual brotherhood, not a community. 
Communal demands and family obligations are precisely what they leave 
behind. 

For all that, the young men set out to conquer the world for the truth they 
have found, stirred by the prospect of adventure and heroic deeds. Here the 
story ought to have ended, and of course that is precisely what they initially 
expected. The everyday political responsibilities they acquired did not fit then- 
creed. It was only for the villagers and tribesmen in the movement that apoca- 
lyptic politics worked, and they worked for them precisely because their out- 
look was communal: BahranTs and Berbers alike succeeded in dramatically 
changing their collective lives. But the educated youths in search of individual 
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enlightenment might have clone better in the long run if Ismailism had been 
without political ambitions, as it was to the Brethren of Purity and as it is 
today. What their ambitions brought them was a polity which was neither a 
brotherhood nor a community of believers and which ended up by destroying 
the spiritual organization it was meant to support. 
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The Sunnis have their roots in, and derive their name from, the partisans of 
hadtth who came to prominence in the ninth century under the name of ahl al- 
umna wa'l-jama'a. It is probably safe to say that by the end of the ninth or the 
beginning of the tenth century the majority of Muslims had come to accept 
their political convictions. Numerous though the ShT'ites were in those cen- 
turies, most Muslims were neither ShT'ites nor Kharijites; and most of those 
identifiable in negative terms could now also be identified in positive terms as 
accepting the four-caliphs thesis and holding communal togetherness to be 
more important than rightly guided leadership. But the adherents of commu- 
nal togetherness [jama c a) were still divided over theology and law. They dis- 
agreed not only over concrete doctrines, but also over the rules by which 
doctrines were to be derived and explained. The partisans of hadlth concen- 
trated all authority in Cod and His prophet: what came from them was author- 
itative information of super-human origin (seim c ) which had to be taken on 
trust, just as it stood (bild kayf), whether or not it made sense in terms of 
such rationality as humans possess. The jurists [fuqalnV) and theologians 
(imttakcillitiis), both of whom had begun their system-building before the 
traditionalists appeared on the scene, maintained that one could not answer 
questions about either the law or the articles of faith without employing 
human reasoning (which the inrists initially called ra'y, sensible opinion, there- 
after qiyas, analogy, while the theologians spoke of nazur). And the philoso- 
phers (to whom qiyiis meant syllogism) insisted that all answers had to be 
based on human reasoning alone. The Sunnis are the members of the lannYa 
who readied a compromise, or at least an agreement lo disagree, on these 
questions. 
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How and when this agreement was reached is still unknown, but the answer 
seems to he the tenth to eleventh centuries as far as law is concerned, somewhat 
later in the case of theology (insofar as the conflict between Traditionalism 
and kalam was ever resolved). When the dust had settled after the Mongol 
conquests, the Sunnis appear with great" clarity as those who belonged to the 
HanafT, MalikT, Shafi'T, or HanbalT legal schools, and who accepted the creeds 
associated with these schools, be it in Traditionalist form or in that of 
Ash'arite or Maturidite theology. In this chapter 1 shall take the existence of the 
Sunn! community for granted. Neither the Mirtazilites nor the philosophers 
were partners to the Sunni agreement, but in terms of political thought the 
Mirtazilites were sufficiently close to the Sunnis (unless they were Sht'ites) to 
be treated together with them. When Mirtazilites and Sunnis are treated 
together I shall refer to them as /aiinfi Muslims. 

The caliphs and their masters 

The classical Sunni statements of the doctrine of the imamate were formulated 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, when the fortunes of the caliphate were at 
a low ebb. For practical purposes the caliph had not ruled since 861, a short 
period of restoration apart, and in the tenth century it looked as if he was 
going to be removed altogether. A new caliphate was proclaimed in 909 in 
North Africa by the Ismaili Fatimids, who conquered Egypt 111 969, as has been 
seen; in 929 the Umayyad ruler of Spam declared themselves to be caliphs too; 
and in 945 Iraq was conquered by Shi c itc soldiers of fortune from the Day la ml 
highlands on the Caspian coast. The Buyids or Buwayhids (945—1055), as the 
new rulers were called, seem originally to have been ZaydTs, but they veered 
towards the Imami camp after their arrival in Iraq; in any case they were 
Shl c ites. Many expected them to abolish the c Abbasicl caliphate in favour of the 
c Alids, but they could not have clone so in accordance with either ZayclT or 
Imami rules, 1 and it would have led to trouble with Sunni Muslims while at the 
same time circumscribing their freedom of action.- As mercenaries, they we re- 
used to keeping their religious convictions private, so they allowed the c Abbasid 
caliphate to continue. 

They did however treat the caliphs badly, partly by deposing and blinding 
them at will, and partly by keeping them practically penniless. W hen the 

1. The Imami imam was in hiding; the Zaydi imam obtains his position by making a 
da'wa and khimij, not by being enthroned by others. 
1. Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Kandl, viii, 4511. (yr 334). 

3. They had no religious motive (ba'il'b dim) to respect them, as Ibn al-Athir points out, 
ibid. 
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caliph al-Muti c was asked to supply funds for the holy war against the 
Byzantines in 362/972^, he denied that he had any obligations m respect of 
either holy war or pilgrimage on the grounds that he was under other people's 
control (mahsm) and barely had enough to live on. "All you allow me is men- 
tion of my name on the pulpit," he said, volunteering to abdicate (as in fact he 
did in the following year).' 1 One Buy id ruler, c Adud al-Dawla (d. 172M3), even 
omitted the caliph's name from the Friday oration for two months. 5 The Buyids 
openly favoured the Shntes, giving them appointments, allowing them to cele- 
brate their festivals, and paying handsome sums to Shrite poets and littera- 
teurs. They also insulted the caliph by adopting the Persian title of shdhdnshdh 
(king of kings) and treating him as if he were a mere high priest m their 
service/' All in all, the c Abbasids "are not seen and no attention is paid to their 
opinion", as the geographer MaqdisT (better known as al-MuqaddasT) observed 
in c. 985. Al-BTrunT, writing c. 1000, cites astrologers as saying that the 
caliphate was now a matter of religious creed {amr dim ftiqddi) rather than 
worldly power (la midkl dimydwi), by which they seem to have meant, not that 
the caliph only had religious authority now (since he had none of that either), 
but rather that he only had religious significance: to mainstream Muslims, he 
still represented the community of believers founded by the Prophet." 

Things improved in some respects with the rise of Turkish rulers in the 
east, first the Ghaznavids and next the Seljuqs. Unlike the Iranians, the Turks 
were not known to have had a period of pre-Islamic grandeur, and initially 
most of them became Muslims by enslavement for military use: to be a Turk 
in the Muslim world was thus to be a nobody. Mahmud of Ghazna 
(388-42:1/998-1030) resolutely cast himself as an Iranian king, tracing his 
descent to the Sasanid house and patronizing Persian poets; but the only safe 
way to legitimate oneself as a Turkish ruler was by services to Islam, preferably 
capped by caliphal recognition. Mahmud accordingly presented himself as a 
loyal supporter of al-Qadir (381-422/99 1-1:031), which suited al-Qadir because 
the Buyids were on the wane and he was attempting a come-back with the sup- 
port of the Baghdad! Hanbalifes." Mahmud received official appointment as 
ruler of Khurasan in 389/999, along with the title YamTn al-Dawla, 1 " and 
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proceeded to hammer wealthy infidels in India and to kill Isinailis, Mu c tazilites 
and other heretics at home. 

The Seljuqs, who arrived in Baghdad in 1055, were tribal leaders whose 
ability to defeat the Ghaznavids came as a shock and whose rapacious follow- 
ers inflicted great damage on the Muslim world. They too supported the caliph 
in return for legitimation, and they made life easier for him by rarely setting 
foot in Baghdad. But the first sultan, Tughril Beg (d. 455/1063), caused deep 
embarrassment by asking for an c Abbasid princess in marriage (somewhat like 
an African chief asking for the hand of a Victorian princess); Malikshah (d. 
485/1092.) had a plan for evicting the caliph in order to have a Scljuq winter 
capital in Baghdad; and relations with the caliph were tense at other times as 
well." Nonetheless, the Seljuqs went down in history as saviours of Islam, 
thanks to the Sunni effort to see the bright side of things. Apart from sweep- 
ing away the last remains of the ShTite Biiyids, they dealt a mortal blow to the 
Ismaili statelet in Bahrayn, and defeated the Byzantines at Manzikert in 1071, 
putting a decisive end to their recovery of northern Syria and placing a ques- 
tion mark over the very survival of Byzantium by enabling Turkish tribesmen 
to pour into Anatolia. For all of this, the scholar al-Juwaym said, it was worth 
putting up with a bit of wanton destruction at home. 12 Al-JuwaynT's pupil, al- 
GhazalT, also cast the Turks as a blessing for Islam. 1 1 But the Seljuq empire was 
shortlived. After the death of Malikshah in 1092 it fell apart under different- 
branches of the family, and eventually under other Turks. In eastern Iran the 
Seljuqs lasted down to 1:1:94. 1 11 Syria they were on the way out already when 
the first Crusaders arrived in 1097. The many petty dynasties that faced the 
Crusaders here were eventually to be replaced by the Ayyubids, a dynasty with 
many branches founded by Saladin (d. 589/1193), famed as the conqueror of 
Egypt from the Fatimicls and of Jerusalem from the Crusaders. It was slave sol- 
diers of the last Ayyubids who halted the western advance of the Mongols at 
Ayn Jaltit in 658/1260. 

Constitutional hiii- (al-ahkam al-sultaniyya) 

This was the situation in which constitutional law came to be written. Until 
then, the imamate had been covered, not 111 legal handbooks, 1 ' 1 but rather in 

1 i. Makdisi, 'The Marriage of Tughril Beg' and 'Les rapports entre calife ct sultan'; 
Bosworth, 'Political and Dynastic I lisvory', 101. 
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14. Pace Gibb ('Al-Mawardi's Theory', in his Studies, m). The chapters on im'imn thai 
one does find in fujh works are about prayer leadership, not the 'great imamate'. 
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works of kalam and itsiil al-dhu where it continued to be treated thereafter too, 
usually at the end and almost always with some comments on how the subject 
did not really form part of theology. The imamate had originated as part of the 
faith and had thus fallen to the theologians, but they no longer knew why. In 
the Buy id period the main theologians to deal with the sublet were c Abd al- 
Jabbar (d. 415/1025), al-BaqillanT (d. 403/1013) and al-BaghdadT (d. 429/1037), 
all three in polemics against ShTites. After the Seljuq invasions the main 
authors were al-MutawallT (d. 478/1085), al-Juwaym (d. 478/1085), al-BazdawT 
(d. 493/1099), al-GhazalT (cl. 505/111:1), al-NasafT (d. 537/1 142), al-Shahrastani 
(d. 548/1153), Fakhr al-DTn al-RazT (d. 606/1209), and al-AmidT (d. 631/1233). 

But thanks to the Shafi'ite al-MawardT (cl. 450/1058) the imamate now came 
to be treated as a legal topic as well. Al-Mawardi collected the rules pertaining 
to all aspects of government - the imamate, vizierate, taxation, judgeship, holy 
war, the treatment of rebels, market inspection, and more besides - from a 
variety of genres and put them together in a single book, which he called al- 
ahkdtn al-sultaniyya, the ordinances of government, or more idiomatically, 
constitutional law. It was presumably because the constitution was now an 
endangered species that he set out to conserve it: all he says in his preface is 
that he collected the rules in a book of their own to make it easier for people 
in power to study them, and that this was in compliance with the wishes of 
someone who could not be disobeyed (usually taken to be the caliph). He may 
even have intended his collection as a blueprint for a caliphal restoration, as is 
often claimed." At all events, he was a brilliant synthesizer who excelled at 
concise and orderly presentation of a mass of conflicting views. A contempo- 
rary of his, the Hanbalite Abu Ya c la Ibn al-Farra' (d. 458/1065), is the author of 
a similar work, probably by reworking al-Mawardl's for Hanbalite use,"' and 
al-MawardT's work rapidly came to be treated as authoritative. 1 It has tended 
to dominate modern Islamicist discussions of the imamate too. But al-JuwaynT 
mercilessly criticized al-MawardT as a mindless compiler in his Ghiyath al- 
umam, an unusual work best characterized as a socio-political What to do in 
an Emergency™ and al-JuwaynT's pupil al-GhazalT also had a vision of his 
own. We may start by considering the generally accepted rules. 
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The classical rules" 

Like the ashah al-hadlth, the Sunnis saw the imamate as a surrogate institution, 
a second-best substitute for prophecy, not as the alternative form of divine 
agency that it had been to the Umayyads. 20 Again like the hadlth party, they 
deemed the proper title of the caliph to he khalifat rasftl alldh, successor of the 
Messenger of God 21 (though by now there must have been something ritualis- 
tic about their opposition to khalifat alldh), and they held the legitimate 
caliphs in the past to have been Abu Bakr, llmar, 'Uthman, and c AlT, deeming 
them to have been the most meritorious persons of their time in that order. The 
Umayyads were only kings, as they said, meaning that they were quasi-caliphs, 
and the same was true of the c Ahbasids, though it was customary to speak 
more politely about them: their actions could not be adduced as legal prece- 
dents." The Mu'tazilites went further in that they did not regard the 'Abbasids 
as caliphs at all. 25 But whether there was a current caliph or not, the institution 
was obligatory when it was possible to establish it [ina'a 'l-mikdn) .-' 

The candidate 

The caliph had to be a free, male, adult member of Quraysh. The genealogical 
requirement, first formulated as Sunni doctrine by Ibn Qutayba, was assumed 
to have been laid down by the Prophet in the HadTth "the imams are of 
Quraysh". 25 Countless hooks affirm it. But the hooks often read like insurance 
policies without the small print, in the sense that they will state the rules with- 
out qualifications even though the qualifications are sometimes such as to 
undermine the rules altogether. As far as the requirement of Qurashi descent 



19. For beginners, there is .1 useful translation of the relevant section from Baghdad 1 
Usui in Cihb, 'Constitutional Organization', j(f. At a specialist level, see the richly 
documented study by Dumayji, dl-lnhuihi 11:111,1. 

zo. Cf. Nagel, Rechtlciluiifi unci Kalifal, et passim. 

2T. Cf. Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, 21, note 86. 

to designate his sou as successor in Ins opinion, but this could not be decisive!)' proved for 
lack of precedent, lor the imamatc had mined into mulk after the first four (who only des- 
ignated peers, not sous). 

23. Cf. above, 69, notes 8-10. 

24. The expression is Juwayni's [Gbtydtb, §15). Similarly c /\kl al-Jabb.lr, Mughni, xx/i, 
51. For further attestations, see Dumayji, Mimuna al-'uzmd, 4 5 f- 

25. Ibn Qutayba, K. al-arab, 374.6. Adherents of the rule were to find many more- 
reasons for it, cf. the battery of proof-texts and arguments available to Dumayji, who 
vigorously defends it (al-lnnuini ,il-'it;nid, 26<;ff.). 
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was concerned, the small print often said that if the worst came to the worst, 
one could dispense with it. The requirement of Qurashi" descent had no 
grounding in either tradition or reason, al-Baqillanl opined. 2 " According to al- 
JuwaynT, it was merely meant as a mark of respect for the Prophet's house. In 
practice, he said, nobody had ever claimed the caliphate without real or alleged 
Qurashi descent, but as a legal requirement it rested on surmise (zann) rather 
than decisive proof, and if the only competent candidate was a non-QurashT, 
he was to he accepted. 2 Many agreed, adducing the Prophetic tradition to 
obey even an Ethiopian slave (originally meant in a quietist wan) 111 support of 
their position. 2!i 

The caliph also had to be free of physical and mental handicaps, in part Im- 
practical reasons, but possibly also because it was felt that only a perfect spec- 
imen could serve as the community's link with God. The same idea was found 
in Byzantium, where mutilation was used to disqualify candidates for the 
throne. By the tenth century, the same method was used in the Islamic world: 
three caliphs of the Buy id period were blinded rather than killed when they 
were deposed. 29 

Further, the caliph had to be a man of probity ( c addla)f" scrupulous obser- 
vance of the law (wara c ), and sufficient knowledge of the law to practise inde- 
pendent reasoning (ijtihdd). u The eleventh-century Ibn al-Simnanl explained 
this last requirement as meaning that he had to know the law well enough to 
"resolve ambivalent cases, guide those in error, give responsa to those who 
asked for them, and adjudicate between disputing parties": here the imam 
seems to be envisaged as a teacher again, perhaps under Mu'tazilire influence.' 2 
On a less ambitious plane he needed to know the law so as to be allowed the 
discretion required for political decision making.' 1 lie did not have to be 
infallible, as the sources will say to the great merriment of modern readers 

26". Dumayji, al-liudma al-'uvihi, 27s. 

27. Gbiyatb, $§106-9, 438-9; cf. also his lrsbad, 240 = ^9; I lallau, 'Caliphs, Jurists and 
the Saljuqs,' 3 8f. 

28. Crone, 'Ethiopian Slave', 63ft".; add Simnani, Rawdat, i, §40 (some dshab al-lnulilb). 
19. Al-MukrafT, al-Qahir, and al-Muttaql. 

30. Sufficiently to be accepted as a witness in court (e.g. Baghdad!, Usui, 277; tr. Oibh, 
'Constitutional Organization", 9). 

u. Duniayji, al-lmdma al-'iipna, 248, with dissenting voices at p. iw. 

;z. Simnani, Rated,!, 1, :;3v For the iVlii'ta/.ilirc view of the imam as a teacher, see above, 
66, note 6; for the Muaazilite who taught him kahlni, see below, note 97- 

33. For a concrete example, see NasawT, Sim, 52, where the khwan/mshah accuses the 
Caliph al-Nasir of keeping members of the c Abbasid family in lail for so long that they were 
procreating there: the response is that if the caliph's ijtibad led him to conclude that the 
incarceration of some would benefit all, then their incarceration was iiistified. 
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(were infallible people in plentiful supply?); it is of course simply the scholars' 
way of saying that unlike the ShTa'tes, they did not credit him with infallibil- 
ity.'' Finally, he had to have a talent for war and government.' 5 But did he have 

but were exceptions allowed? Some denied it, on the grounds that an imam 
who was not the most meritorious person would be a mere king (in the sense 
of a usurper).' 6 But most now conceded it, meaning that QurashT descent was 
not a prerequisite, or that the candidate could lie inferior in other ways, at least 
when the alternative was civil war.' 

In reality, nobody can have believed that the c Abbasids were anywhere near 
the most meritorious men of their time, or even qualified at all in terms of the 
more concrete requirements, but then they were not real caliphs. True caliphs 
were models to be imitated, the ideal to which one should see imperfect reality 
as aspiring: it is such caliphs that the jurists normally describe. The c Abbasids 
were just caliphs in the realm of imperfect reality who played by the rules with 
sufficient overt fidelity to be accepted as approximations to the ideal. Unlike 
the Btiyids, they could at least be seen as reflections of that ideal. 

The succession 

Like all rulers, the caliph was raised up by God: all power came from God, who 
gave it and took it away as He pleased (Q. y.z6). But what was the specific- 
method whereby this particular kind of ruler was singled out? The Sunni 
answer was election, which a modern reader is apt to misunderstand. When the 
Sunnis say that the caliphate (or imamate) is elective, they simply mean that it- 
is an office to be filled by the community, not a personal quality with which 
God has singled out a particular person above all others. Nobody was born an 
imam; one could not acquire the position without being chosen by someone 



34. Baghdad!, Varq, 341. ft, with extended arguments 111 Usui, 277 -9; BaqillanT, 'Iambi d, 
181.4, a 's" with arguments (cf. Hush, Al-baqillani, 99IV); Nasafi in Macdonald, Develop- 
ment, 314; Razi, Arba'in, 43iif. CI. also the arguments in the Mu c tazihtc c Alxl al-Jabbar, 
Mugbni, xx/i, 75.10. 

35. DumayjT, al-lmama al-'uzma, zssiff.; also Nasafi 111 Macdonald, Development, 314. 

36. Thus Ash'ari in Baghdad!, Usui, 293; followed by most Aslrantes according to 
BazdawT, Usui, 188.14 (no. 61); similarly Jahiz in Maward!, Allium, 9/S = 7. 

37. Thus Qalanisi, another Ash c ante, followed by most Shafiates according to Baghdad!, 
Usui, 293; by most Sunnis according to Bazdawi, Usui, iSS (no. 61); similarly most jurists 
and theologians m Mawardi. Ahkam, 9/8 = 7. Cf. also Juwayn! GbiyUlb, eh. A ($§24iff.); 
c Abd al-Jabbar, Mugbni, xx/i , 21 5-33 (with much scholastic detail); DumayjT, al-lmama al- 
'ttzma, zy6ff. 
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else (ikhtiyar al-ghayr) /" s Some Iraqis thought that if there only were one qual- 
ified candidate, he would automatically become the caliph, 5 '' and others agreed 
that this would be so if he took the position by force.' 10 But leaving aside the 
question of the usurper, most jurists and theologians held that although the 
electors would be obliged to choose the only qualified candidate, the imamate 
could not be established without them, just as the position of judge could not 
be acquired without appointment." Even the most meritorious man on earth 
would not be the imam without a contract of allegiance ( c aqd al-bay c a). In 
other words, the pledge of allegiance was constitutive of the imamate, not 
merely declarative of it, and the imamate was established by a contract 
between two parties, not by unilateral declaration. The two parties to the con- 
tract were the candidate and the community, represented by the man who made 
the formal handclasp ratifying the agreement. All this is what the Sunnis had 
in mind when they identified themselves as adherents of election (ikhtiyar) in 
polemics against the ShT c ites. 

How one came up with the person to be offered the contract of allegiance 
was another question. The fact that the candidate owed his office to election 
by the community (ikhtiyar min al-umma)' v - did not mean that the community 
played any role in singling him out, though there were some who held that it 
should. What it meant was simply that someone had to pick a candidate from 
the pool of princes if the caliph had not designated a successor himself. That 
the caliph could do so was fully accepted, on the grounds that Abu Baler had 
designated c Umar. (Contrary to what is sometimes said in the Islamicist litera- 
ture, there was no attempt to disguise the hereditary nature of the 'Abbasid 
caliphate.'") Either the caliph designated a successor or else it was up to elec- 
tors to choose and enthrone one. Some held that electors were required to rat- 
ify the succession even when a successor had been designated, or at least when 
they had designated a son.' 1 ' 1 But who then were the electors? Known as ahl al- 
hall wa'l-aqd (the people of loosening and binding) or as ahl al-ikhtiyar (elec- 
tors), they are envisaged as scholars and other men of eminence," and there 



3 S. c Abd al-Jabbar, Muslim, xx/i, 250.10. 

39. Mawardi, Ahkam, <jf/8 = 7. 

40. Thus Juwavni, Cbiyalh, "453; Ghazal!, Iqtisad, 238. 

41. Maward!, Ahkam, gf/8 = 7. 

42. For this expression, see lor example Baghdad!, Usui, 279. ~s: MM, vi, 2.5 (iv, $2*57). 

43. See, for example, Binder, 'Al-Ghazali's Theory of Islamic Government', 231; cf. 
above, su; Juwavni above, note 22. 

44. Maward!, Ahkam, 11/10 = 9, on the Basrans. 

45. The sources refer to them by terms such as ahl al-siyar wa'l-saldb waVilm (<Abd al- 
Jabbar, Mugbni, xx/i, 256.16), c ulama' min ahl al-tadbir (Bazdawi, Usui, 18.10), ahl al- 
ijtbad wa'l-warcf (Baghdad!, Usui, 281); afadil al-umma (BaqillanT, I'amhid, 179). 
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were some who required them to be mujlahuk^ but for the most part, it is 
simply taken for granted that their identity would be obvious at any given time. 
In practice they were usually generals and/or viziers. There is much interest in 
the minimal number of them required for a valid contract. The most radical 
view was that all potential electors in all provinces ought to participate in an 
election, which sounds like a bid for representative government, with the schol- 
ars as electors on behalf of their local constituencies. One would have liked to 
know more about the arguments used by its adherents, but the sources report 
it without further information, to dismiss it as impracticable.' 17 Others merely 
said that all scholars at the imam's residence should participate,' 1 * or that forty 
was the minimum.' 1 '' Most said that the requisite number was five, four, three, 
or two, 1 " or just one, on the grounds that there was no fixed number and that 
it took just one person to make a contract with another. 51 

Deposition and the problem of rebellion 

If the imam had to be the most meritorious person (al-afdal) of his time, it- 
would follow that he had to be deposed if he lost his superiority, for example 
if somebody more meritorious made his appearance. In that vein a ZaydT imam 
assured his followers that he would step down if he knew someone better qual- 
ified than himself. 52 To him as to other ShT c ites, the imamate was a quality that 
inhered in people, not an office that had to be filled: the more meritorious per- 
son would actually be the imam whether one recognized him as such or not. 
This seems to have been how most early Muslims conceived the imamate, but 
one could not run an orderly polity on that basis, and perhaps for this reason 
all Sunnis decided against it. If the imam had to be the most meritorious per- 
son when he was chosen, he retained his office even if he lost his superiority 
thereafter. 5 ' 



46. See the discussion in JuwaynT, Gbiyatb, § 74 ff. 

47. DuniayiT, al-hihuihi ,il- c itzni.l, 174ft.; Crone, \S7.f;?n; as an Hlectivc institution', 3S. 

48. Thus QalamsT in Baghdad., Usui, 181.7 (tr. Gibb, 'Constitutional Organization', 1 1). 

49. Thus sonic Shafi c ites with reference to the number required for a valid Friday service 
(cf. JuwaynT, Cbiy.tib, §8 3). 

50. OumayjT, iil-b>nii)ni al-'uziiul, i/fii'f. 

51. Ash'arT in Baghdad!, (/«//, a8of.; in BazdawT, Usui, 189; BaqillanT, 'I'dmlud, 179; 
JuwaynT, Gbiyatb, $85; DumayjT, .il-bnami .il- c it:>ihl, 177I'. 

51. Van Arendonk, Debuts, 134 (al-MadT, c. 900). 

53. BaqillanT, 'I'ambhl, iSftf. But according to him a caliph who was nuifdul at the time 
of his election would indeed have to he replaced. Similarly GhazalT, Iqtisrnl, zv>, on the 
imam lacking 111 ijtibaJ. provided that it could be done without fighting. 
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But how low could he sink? He could not renounce Islam and still retain his 
position: on that there was universal agreement. Nor could he continue in 
office if he suffered serious physical disability such as the loss of sanity, sight 
or hearing, or was captured by enemies without immediate prospect of 
release."' 1 No such cases seem to have arisen 111 practice, except m the sense that 
three caliphs of the Buy id period were blinded for that very purpose and that 
all caliphs of this period could be construed as captured (a construction 
implicitly rejected by al-MawardT, as will be seen). But what happened if he 
lost his probity? This was more controversial. 

According to the Kharijites, 'Uthman had been deposed (by being killed) for 
his violations of the law; they upheld the right, or indeed duty, of the commu- 
nity to depose and, if necessary, kill a morally reprobate ruler, as litis been seen. 
The Sunnis denied that 'Uthman had done wrong, or that he had done so suf- 
ficiently to warrant deposition, but that still left the question what one should 
do with a ruler who did. An Umayyad caliph, al-WalTd II (d. 744). had been 
deposed for his immoral behaviour, again by being killed, and this was 
endorsed by the Mu'tazilitcs, who agreed with the Kharijites that the commu- 
nity was obliged to remove a wrongful ruler.- 15 But the Sunnis generally held 
that whereas immorality (fisq) disqualified a candidate from election, he was 
not to be deposed for it if he developed it after his accession. 5 '' Armed revolt 
led to civil war, a source of worse disorder, bloodshed and immorality than 
anything a ruler could inflict, and was forbidden." A quasi-caliph did not 
matter enough at the level of either everyday life or future salvation for such 
sacrifices to be worth it. One should admonish him, preach Hell-fire to him 
and refuse to obey him whenever he ordered something in disobedience to 
C7od, but for the rest one should put up with his oppression; the Prophet had 
laid down that one had to obey even an Ethiopian slave. 1 ' 5 Conflicts between 
competitors for power were of interest only to the competitors themselves. 
"We are with the winners," as the Hanbalites said. 5 '' 

This should not be taken to mean that the Sunnis were spineless support- 
ers of the powers-that-be. What it does mean is that they attached enormous 

S4. Dumayi all I tzmd, 4 68ff. 

ss.Cf. above, f>f>, note <;; BazdawT, Usui, 191, with an amusing siorv. The Mu'razilitcs 
accepted YazTd III, the killer of al-WalTd II, as a legitimate caliph (above, 69, note 10). 

56. BaqillanT, laiiibul, 187.1, on what has been transmuted 'an usbibmu. NasafT in 
Maedonald, Dcrclopuwut , tq. 

57. BazdawT, Usui, lyi, mis. 6v-6, citing Abii I l.inTI'a (cf. Cook, i Aiiinihiiuliuy, Riy,l)l, 8); 
ef. the review of the statements lor and against in Dumavii, al-hiiama al-'uziua, part iii (p|\ 
4 6<ff.). 

58. BaqillanT, luiubhl, 186. 

sy. Ibn Manbal cuing Ibn Hlin.ir 111 Abu YaTa, Abk.iiu, 14.;. 
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importance to communal togetherness, and this they showed in their treatment 
of rebels too. The Qur'an prescribes draconian penalties for "those who wage 
war against God and His Messenger, and strive to spread corruption on the 
earth" (5:33). The Umayyads took this verse to be about rebels. As heirs to a 
long icinicfl tradition of reading the Qur'an in an anti-authoritarian vein, how- 
ever, the jurists refused to equate God and His Messenger with the state; as 
communitarians, they took God and His Messenger rather to stand for Muslim 
society; and those who waged war against them they took to be brigands. As 
far as rebels were concerned, they invoked Q. 49:9k, which does not refer to the 
state at all, but merely lays down that whenever two parties of believers tight 
each other, the party acting wrongfully (ba&bal) must be fought, though peace 
must be restored with justice and fairness as soon as possible since the believ- 
ers are brothers. On the assumption that Muslim society was headed by a legit- 
imate imam, the jurists labelled rebels with a cause bugbfif wrongdoers, and 
elaborated the law regarding their treatment on the basis of c AlT's generous 
treatment of the Kharijites and other opponents in the first civil war. 1 '" 

Rebels against the regime were not enemies of God, however misguided, 
but rather fellow-Muslims who had gone astray and should be brought back 
into the fold as soon and as gently as possible: this was the Sunni position. 
There were some who would not fight fellow-Muslims at all, invoking a 
Prophetic statement to the effect that "fighting a believer is unbelief (qital al- 
mihmn ktifr)", but this was going too far, al-QurtubT said: if one always had 
to stay at home when conflicts broke out, it would he impossible to apply any 
budud penalties or combat any falsehood, he reported al-Tabarl (d. 3.10/923) as 
observing; the verse clearly prescribed that the wrongdoing party must be 
fought; if one did not, profligate people would gang up against the Muslims 
and prevail. 61 But one should treat them in accordance with the generous rules. 

'Bear the ruler and spare the rebel': that is how one might summarize 
the Sunni view. But just as one could go too far in one's willingness to spare 
the rebels, so one could go too far in one's readiness to tolerate the ruler in the 
opinion of some. Thus al-BaqillanT knew of many people (kathir mm al-nas) 
who believed that a wrongdoing and oppressive caliph should be deposed.''' 



60. Ahou El Fadl, 'Islamic Law of Rebellion', i, 4 off., 53IT., 60IT. and irregular Warfare 
and the Law of Rebellion', 15 iff.; ef. also Salim, Epistle, II, 55, and the commentary thereto, 
where 'Uthrnan applies one of the draconian penalties to the rebels against him with explicit 
invocation of 5:33. 

61. Qurtubi, jam?, xvi, 317 (cf. Abou El Fadl, islamic Law of Rebellion', 1, 53, slightly 
out of focus). 

62. Ttimhhl, 186.5. 
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Al-MavvardI and al-JuwaynT knew of them too: there were theologians 
(11 sill ivy fin, probably Mtfiazilites) and jurists who argued that a reprobate 
imam would forfeit his office in the same way as a madman, the latter 
explained.'" When an imam turned oppressive and amassed property, it was the 
duty of religious leaders (abl al-din) and the Muslims at large to depose him 
and replace him by another, the HanafT jurist lbn al-SimnanT (cl. 493/1100) 
declared; this was how the Muslims had customarily dealt with those who 
abandoned the right path, he claimed. M But how was the deposition to be 
effected? According to al-MawardT, some held that the imam would recover his 
position without renewal of the contract of allegiance if his behaviour 
improved."'' His deposition was purely moral, then; one simply stopped regard- 
ing him as the caliph until he was deemed worthy of the title again. But others 
held that a new contract of allegiance would be required to restore him to 
office, implying that he had been ousted. They do not discuss the procedures 
for his removal, however.'* Al-JuwaynT does report some as holding the electors 
(abl al-ball wa'l- c aqd) to be responsible for his deposition,''" but this probably 
meant no more than that the electors had to declare him deposed. Again, it is 
left unclear who was responsible for the actual removal of the wrongdoer. 

According to al-JuwaynT himself, one had to tolerate a certain amount of 
immoral behaviour in the imam, for he had to keep the company of rough sol- 
diers and handle large sums of money, neither of which was conducive to piety. 
However, there came a point where a wrongdoer would have to be stopped, 
and here one would have to remember the importance of getting one's priori- 
ties right. If it was likely to be more costly, in terms of human lives, to remove 
the wrongdoing imam than to put up with him, then it would be better to leave 
him in place. (Al-JuwaynT's pupil, al-GhazalT, was to argue the same with ref- 
erence to an oppressive sultan.) 6 " If not, the electors should depose him and set 
up another: it was the new imam who would be responsible for the actual 
removal of his predecessor, who should be treated as a rebel if he refused to 
step down. 69 Elsewhere, however, al-JuwaynT seems to envisage the electors 



(1 ;. Juwavni, Chiy.lth. $141. for MawardT, sec below, note 66. 

64. Riiieija, 1, §517- Lor the name and dates of this author, sec the bibliography, s.v. 'al- 
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66. Ibid.; he was m this camp himself. 

67. Juwavni, Gbiy.Vh, §143. 

68. For al-Gha/alT, see his UmV . ii, n <;.-,; above, note 3?; Hillenbrand, 'Al-Cdia/.alT's 
View on Government", 90. 

69. Juwayni, Gbiyalh, §§145-39, 183. Cf. below, 2.35. 
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themselves as taking up arms against the wrongdoing imam (or sultan: the 
term here is wall al-waqt, 'the ruler of the time', which would cover both). If 
the ruler engaged in wrongdoing and oppression and did not respond to moral 
admonition, the electors should stop him even if it meant going to war with 
him, he said in a brief discussion of the duty to command right and prohibit 
wrong.' 0 He does not mention deposition here, however. The reason why the 
Sunnis legalized deposition without explaining how it was to be achieved is 
probably that they wanted to have their cake and eat it. There had to be a point 
where even a quasi-caliph (not to mention a mere king) forfeited his position, 
but it was best not to specify where and how, so as not to create an obligation 
to take action. 

The political unity of the urn ma 

By the eleventh century the community founded by the Prophet had split into 
several sects and several polities alike. To an adherent of /amd'a, this was 
deplorable and had to be countered by compromise. The four-caliphs theory 
had been such a compromise, designed to unite as many believers as possible 
in a single community. Al-MawardT (d. 1058) now presented another compro- 
mise to preserve it as a single polity. 

Al-MawardT's first problem was that the caliph who embodied the political 
unity of the believers was not in control of himself any more, but rather con- 
fined {mahsur), as the caliph al-MutT had said of himself. 7 ' Was there a caliph 
at all, then? Al-MawardT gives the reader a choice. " There were two ways in 
which an imam's freedom could be restricted, by wardship (hajr) or by captiv- 
ity of various kinds, subsumed as brute power {qahr); as a ward the imam 
would retain his office, and as a captive he would lose it once it was clear thai- 
there was no hope of release. Al-MawardT does not say which category the 
caliph of his time fell into, nor is his formulation so loaded that the result is a 
foregone conclusion, but whereas capture was a possibility considered by other 
authors, 7 ' 5 wardship seems to be a category unique to al-MawardT, who proba- 
bly introduced it precisely because he needed a rubric under which the caliphs 
of the Biiyid period could be legitimated. He did after all work for two such 
caliphs himself. 



70. JuwaynT, Irshad, } 7 o; cited 111 Cook, Commanding Right, ; 4 6. 

71. Above, note 4. 
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Even if the caliph retained his office, however, he did not actually rule the 
lands of Islam. Al-MawardT solved this second problem by casting all local 
rulers as his potential governors. There were two kinds of governors, he said: 
by appointment and by usurpation (al-tsllUT). The latter w ere local rulers who 
had established themselves by force and whose position the caliph had regu- 
larized by formally appointing them to their positions (such as the Buyids, the 
Ghaznavids or even the Seljuqs, who took over from the Ghaznavids in eastern 
Iran in 1040 and to whom al-MawardT was sent by the caliph as ambassador in 
1042 and 1044; but he does not give examples). Rcgulan/.atton was highly com- 
mendable, he said, and should be practised as far as possible, though there 
were obviously cases where it could not be done (e.g. the Fatimids and the 
Spanish Umayyads who claimed to be caliphs themselves). This stratagem 
secured a fair measure of political unity, if only in formal terms. ' 

Al-MawardT's unarat iil-istlLY litis become notorious in the Islamicist liter- 
ature because Gibb found it deeply shocking: it brought down the entire edi- 
fice of the law, he declared in sweeping and faintly hysterical terms for which 
he has often been castigated. ^ His reaction is peculiar, for what could be more 
common in history than the recognition of usurpers? It was by easting the bar- 
barian polities of Europe as subordinate kingdoms (regna) within the empire 
(imperium) that Christians such as Isidore of Seville (d. 636) maintained the 
theoretical unity of the Roman empire. 76 In al-MawardT's opinion the legaliza- 
tion of usurpers, far from bringing clown the edifice of the law, helped to pre- 
serve its provisions {qawanin al-shai c ), partly by keeping the caliphate going 
and the Muslims united and partly by ensuring that public authority remained 
valid in the provinces in question, so that the decisions and ludgements (of gov- 
ernors and qadls) retained their legality, the canonical taxes could be collected, 
and the penalties known as the hitdud could be imposed." 7 What al-MawardT 
recommended was moreover what had long been practised. It simply had not 
been codified as law before. 
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Politics and Revelation, 45; Al-Azmeh, Muslim Kingship, 2^4!., note fC (in a rone not unlike 
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76. Moral!, Political Thought, 18; ef. the Cambridge History of Medieval Political 
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Saving ibe urn ma: al-)uwaym 

Al-JvlawardT's solution was undermined by the Further Seljuq advance: as con- 
querors who reunited the Islamic world from Transoxania to Syria, the Seljuqs 
were much too powerful to masquerade as governors. * In 447/ 1055 the first of 
them, Tughril Beg, received the titles of sultan and king of kings (shahaitsljJh) 
from the caliph; 111 449/1058 he was formally appointed to all the lands placed 
by God in the caliph's charge and graced with the title of 'King of the East and 
West'; and in 454/1062 an official letter identified him as 'The great sbtlbtlusbrib, 
King of the East and West, the Reviver of Islam, Deputy of the Imam and 
Right Maud of Cod's Caliph, the Commander of the Faithful','" In short, the 
sultan had now formally replaced the caliph as the political ruler of the umma, 
by the caliph's own agreement. 

The second Seljuq sultan, Alp Arslan, died in 465/1071, leaving a minor 
son, Malikshah, and for the next twenty years the real ruler was neither the 
caliph nor the sultan, but rather the vizier Nizam al-Mulk. This was when 
al-JuwaynT (d. 478/1085) wrote his Gbiyatb al-iiiinnu. Dedicated to Nizam al- 
Mulk and written in a florid language strangely at odds with its steely mode of 
thought, it confronted the legal and practical problems arising from a situation 
in which, as al-JuwaynT saw it, there was no imam at all. The 'Abbasid 
caliphate no longer counted as one; here al-JuwaynT had reached a Mu'tazilite 
position. But that was only half the problem, for he could foresee even greater 
disasters ahead: iiiujtabids might disappear, and jurisprudence itself might be 
completely forgotten one day. Unlike the Mu'tazilites, he felt obliged to come 
up with practical proposals. Mis message, formulated in "allusions to the lord 
of the time and foremost man of his age", was that Nizam al-Mulk should 
rescue Islam by taking over the imamate himself.' 1 "' 

The imamate, he said, existed to keep people together on the shared basis 
of Islamic law. This could not be done without power, and the key quality 
required in an imam was kifaya, the ability to take care of people and to get 
things done, or competence for short. He stressed this point time and again. 
All other qualities were dispensable, if not to the same degree. The least impor- 
tant was QurashT descent, which had no bearing on governmental ability. 
I/tibdd did affect the imam's ability to make decisions, and al-JuwaynT did not 

78. If the Ghaznavtds line] not been mi far away, the same would probably have been felt 
to be true already of them; they certainly liked to see themselves as the caliph's protectors 
lather than his governors (cf. Nagel, 'Urspiinge der Rcligionspolitik', 244k) . 

79. Hl\ s.vv. 'al-ICVim', Toghril (1) Beg'; lbn al-Jaw/T, Miintazain, viii, 223 (where 
'Commander of the Faithful' refers to God's Caliph, not Tughril himself). 

So. Hallac], 'Caliphs, jurists and the Saljilqs'. ?t>; Nagei, Vestimn, csp. 295-9 (with a 
briefer treatment of juwavnT in his Sl.i.il ttnd Cl:iiihcns^riiir!iisch,i/l , vol. 11). 
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like the idea of an imam who had to consult scholars first, for competence 
included the ability to act on one's own (istiqlal). Nonetheless, the requirement 
of ijtihad could also be dropped if the worst came to the worst. 81 Even probity 
and scrupulous observance of the law {ward) could be abandoned as long as 
the imam's immorality (fisq) did not stand in the way of proper decision- 
making. But an imam whose immorality caused him to neglect the fundamen- 
tal aims of government would have to be deposed, for it would be better for 
people to be left leaderless than to follow such a wrongdoer;" and an imam 
who failed to secure obedience for himself would likewise have to be deposed, 
for he fell into the same category as one who had been captured without 
prospects of release, that is, he lost his office. 83 This was clearly the category 
in which al-JuwaynT took the c Abbasicl caliph to fall. 

How then was deposition to be effected? Al-JuwaynT envisages three possi- 
bilities. First, the caliph could be declared deposed by the men who had elected 
him, the abl al-ball wa\- c aqd, as already discussed. If it was easy for them to 
set up a new imam with the right qualities, they should do so. He would be 
charged with the removal of his iniquitous predecessor; if the latter resisted, he 
should be treated in accordance with the rules concerning rebels [bugbat) set 
out in the law books; and if it would be more costly in terms of lives and suf- 
fering to remove the wrongdoer than to endure him, then one should leave him 
in place (without acknowledging him as caliph). M 

This gives us the second situation: the electors can do nothing, either 
because they cannot find a new imam with the right qualities or because it 
would be too costly for the new imam to remove his predecessor, whose wrong- 
doing is such that it would be better for people to be left leaderless. At this 
point one would deem people to be living without someone engaged in uphold- 
ing the truth (al-qiyam bi'l-baqq), and it was with this emergency in mind that 
he wrote his Ghiyath.™ The imam of his time was not a terrible wrongdoer; 
rather, he was a nonentity whom nobody obeyed, but the result was the same. 
Without somebody to restrain people and keep them on the paths of truth, 
society would fall apart, he thought."'' How then were people to cope when 
there was no imam? { c inda khuluww abzaman c an al-a'mmia)} They would 
have to apply Cod's law on their own, he said; if the worst came to the worst, 

ii.Gbiyatb, §§ r j: 3 f f . , 440. It is difficult to avoid the impression thai he contradicts 
himself here. 

82. Ibid., $§15 i f- 

83. Ibid., S§i6 4 f., 177, 4 f M- 

84. Ibid., $155-7 (cf- above, note 69). 

85. Ibid., §153. 

86. Ibid., §19. For this conviction, very common at the time, see below, 270. 
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they would have to manage without muftis qualified as mujtahiik, too, such 
jurists having disappeared as well. s 

But there was a third possibility: somebody might take action without 
being either one of the electors or someone enthroned by them. Al-JuwaynT did 
nor have ordinary people in mind: private individuals (al-dhad) were not 
allowed to rebel, he said; all sorts of evils would ensue if they 'did. 88 But if a 
powerful man (nijul nuita c ) endowed with many followers would arise com- 
manding good and prohibiting wrong {tttuhtasibait), then he should go ahead, 
for although private individuals were not normally allowed to use arms in the 
performance of the duty to command good and prohibit wrong, they were 
indeed permitted to do so when rescuing others in emergencies (such as 
attempted robbery or murder). A fortiori, they were allowed to do so when it- 
was Islam itself that had to be rescued." 9 Again, the same clearly applied if the 
problem was an incompetent ruler rather than an immoral one. No doubt, al- 
JuwaynT added, "our lord, the cavern of the nations, and user of both sword 
and pen" would be able to take the hint. 9 " In short, al-JuwaynT allowed the 
caliphate itself to be acquired by usurpation. 

Al-JuwaynT's argument suffers from the weaknesses that a powerful man 
might simply be a private individual who had used arms to build up a position 
of strength, and that most people who rebelled claimed to do so for the sake of 
Islam in some way or other, so that the difference between his abaci and his 
rajul muta c was less than obvious. In effect, he prohibited revolt, yet applauded 
it when it was conducted for purposes that he approved of and was likely to be 
successful. Or, as one could also put it, he prohibited it to some would-be res- 
cuers of Islam while allowing it to others on the grounds that the person who 
truly wanted to rescue Islam, and had the wherewithal to do it, could dispense 
with the normal rules. The judge of true intentions was al-JuwaynT himself. In 
other words, the distinction between legality and illegality seems to lie entirely 
in his personal convictions. 

For all that, his diagnosis was right. It was to the profane power of bar- 
barian invaders, not to Muhammad's successor, that the Muslims owed their 
partial unification and recent victories against external and internal enemies. 
Such power was now too massive and too dominant a presence to be dealt with 
by perfunctory legitimation. Translated into the idiom of medieval Europe, al- 
JuwaynT was saying that the majordonnts should proclaim himself king (as 
Charlemagne's father had done in medieval Gaul); translated into the idiom of 

»7.Ghiyatb,%i$3. 

88. Ibid., §163. 

89. Ibid., §§163, 478-81, 484C and Irsbad, 370.1 (Cook, Commanding Right, 346). 
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medieval Japan, he was saving that the shognn should take over the position of 
emperor. More precisely, he was saying that the deputy of the majordomtts or 
shogun should do so, for what he was hinting seems to be that Nizam al-Mulk 
should assume the position of caliph himself, not that he should set up 
Malikshah as such. Either way, he was secularizing the caliphate.'" But Nizam 
al-Mulk did not act on al-JuwaynT's advice, and the invaders themselves began 
to split up after his death in 48^/1092. What then was the solution? 

Saving the urn in a: al-Cihazclli 

Al-GhazalT accepted most of his teacher's premises. In fact, there are strong 
echoes of the Ghiyath in his Fada'ih al-hatiniyya (also known as the 
Mustazbiri), his first work on the subject, though he mentions neither al- 
JuwaynT nor his books by name. Like al-JuwaynT (and many others, in fact), he 
held that people left without an imam would perish 111 internal disunity and 
conflict. 1 ' 2 The imamate existed for the unification of people and the defence of 
their religious community. For this purpose the imam needed military power 
[shawka), and such power was now supplied by the Turks, who were beloved 
by God and working for His cause, however terrible their behaviour might be.*' 

Al-GhazalT's caliph 

Al-GhazalT also agreed with his teacher that most rules regarding the imamate 
rested on mere surmise (zann) rather than categorical proof in the Qur'an and 
HadTth, meaning that there was room for much rethinking; 1 " but he did believe 
that there was one authoritative statement {nass) on the subject, namely the 
Prophetic statement that "The imams are of Quraysh", generally understood 
as a prescription rather than a simple description. Unlike his teacher, he did 
not think that QurashT descent was dispensable. 1 ' 5 He was ready to accept 
al-Juwaynfs imamate by usurpation, but only if the usurper was a QurashT.'"' 



91. Cf. Hallaq, 'Caliphs, Jurists and the Saljuqs - , 30; Nagel, Festttitg, w%f. 
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This seemingly minor disagreement reflects a fundamental difference 
between them. To al-JuwaynT, the imam was first and foremost a political and 
military leader whose descent had no bearing on his competence; to al- 
GhazalT, he was first and foremost a religious figurehead singled out by sacred 
descent. According to al-GhazalT, the imam also had to be distinguished by 
scrupulous observance of the law (ttuinf), and he really ought to have learning 
to the level of i/tibdd, but this requirement could be relaxed: here al-JuwaynT 
and al-GhazalT agreed. But whereas al-JuwaynT was thinking of a military com- 
mander who consulted jurists for lack of personal knowledge when major 
decisions had to be taken, al-GhazalT had m mind a religious figurehead who 
was meant to embody the law in everything he did and who would have to do 
so by constant consultation with jurists. Both would have preferred an imam 
who could work out right and wrong for himself, but again for different rea- 
sons. Al-JuwaynT wanted an effective ruler: this was why the current caliph did 
not qualify. Al-GhazalT wanted a legitimate imam: this was why the current 
caliph had to qualify. The requirement of learning to the level of ijtihdd had to 
be relinquished for reasons of necessity {darijra), al-GhazalT said, for if it was 
not, the current caliph, al-Mustazhir (487-5 1 2/ .1094-1 118), would fall short of 
the qualifications for the imamate, and so would the caliphs before him. 

In al-GhazalT's view, one needed a legitimate imam in order to have a valid 
public sphere. Most authors on the imamate, he said, wrote in a vein implying 
that there was no lawful caliph today and that past periods had also been with- 
out one. This was presumably a reference to Mu c tazilites such as'Abd al-Jabbar 
as well as his own teacher, and he was not the only scholar to be worried by 
views of this kind. A Mu'tazilite by the name of al-KarkhT (d. 478/1:0850 is 
reported have argued, much as al-GhazalT was to do, that the requirement of 
learning would have to be relaxed since there would not otherwise be a legiti- 
mate imam any more. In al-KarkhT's view the imam had so many other things 
to do that he could not master the law without neglecting his governmental 
duties; all one could require was that he be a man of discernment, intelligence, 
and good judgement. ' r The reason why al-KarkhT relaxed the requirement, 
however, is that he wanted an imam who was both legitimate and effective, 
much as did al-JuwaynT. By contrast, al-GhazalT did not think of the imam as 
a ruler at all. In his view the reason why one needed an imam was that the 
absence of such a figurehead would mean that all public offices (al-wildyat) 
were invalid, that God's rights and budud could not be effected, and that all 
dispositions regarding lives, sexual relations and property would be void, 
for "judges owe their authority to their appointment by the imam (masdar 

97- Simnani, Knituhi, 1. §37, on his teacher Abu 'All Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Walid 
(al-KarkhT). 
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al-quddh tawliyat al-imam); if the imamate is void, their appointment is also 
void, their authority dissolves, and they become private individuals (dtabacpl 
bi-dbcld al-khalq).^ K The carpet of the law would be rolled up m its entirety, 
as he put it. 9 '' He expresses himself in similar terms in his Iqtisdd and, more 
briefly, the \hycf: if there were no caliph, all public appointments {wdaydt) 
would be invalid, marriages would not be lawfully contracted, all the disposi- 
tions of all officials in all parts of the Muslim world would be void, and all 
humans would be engaging in forbidden acts. There were only three possible 
ways of handling the problem, he says: one could prohibit marriages and other 
dispositions requiring judges, which was impossible; or one could declare the 
forbidden marriages and other dispositions to be valid by overriding necessity 
(darilra); or one could declare the caliphate itself to be valid on grounds of 
overriding necessity. Once more, be deems relaxation of the requirement of 
ijtihdd to be the only acceptable solution. 100 

Al-GhazalT seems unduly perturbed by the idea of the imamate being 
vacant. In principle, of course, everyone agreed that all legitimate power 
flowed from the imam, so that all public offices would be void in his absence, 
including those of judges. One of the advantages of recognizing usurpers as 
caliphal governors was precisely that it ensured the validity of official appoint- 
ments and legal judgements made in the areas under their control, as al- 
MawardT had said. 101 But al-GhazalT does seem to go to extremes. For a start, 
he appears to overstate the need for judges. They were indeed required to con- 
tract marriages on behalf of orphans and other girls without guardians 
(according to the schools which did not allow women to contract marriage for 
themselves), and this must be what al-GhazalT has in mind. 10 - It is possible that 
all marriages were normally concluded with the assistance of nidges in his 
time;"" but in strict law neither marriage contracts nor commercial transac- 
tions required judges for their validity, and it was likewise by custom rather 
than legal requirement that retaliation for killing and wounding was dealt with 
by public authorities rather than the victim's km, as al-GhazalT's own teacher 
had pointed out. 10 ' 1 It was only the budud penalties that could not be applied m 
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the absence of an imam (whether in the sense that no imam existed or that he 
was in hiding). 

Even if judges were indispensable, moreover, the Muslim world had been 
ruled by kings and sultans for so long that people had in practice come to think 
of- judges as deriving their authority from them, and/or from the community 
at large.""' In fact, al-GhazalT shared that view himself, if only by recourse to 
darura: "Every judge appointed by a powerful man (sahib shawka) can make 
valid judgements, because of overruling necessity," he conceded m his Wajiz. m 
c Abd al-Jabbar incidentally remarks that if the imam could not appoint gover- 
nors and judges, the community could do so by way of deputizing for him 
(niyiibatau c atil)u)\ m in the same vein al-MawardT says that a local community 
could appoint its own judge on an interim basis if there happened to be no 
imam at the time; 1 " 1 ' and it was precisely by tracing the authority of judges to 
the community rather than to the caliph that the HanafT al-KasanT (d. 587/1 189) 
eliminated the problem two generations after al-GhazalT."" By then, the MalikT 
al-Mazari (d. 536/1141) had gone so far as to rule that the verdicts of judges 
appointed by infidel rulers in Sicily were authoritative." 1 Yet al-GhazalT con- 
tinued to speak as if all public offices would be void for lack of a valid caliph. 

Finally, if abMustazhir absolutely had to be legitimate, why did al-GhazalT 
not simply deem him to be a miijtahiJ irrespective of fact? Earlier caliphs such 
as the soldier al-Mu'tasim (d. 227/842) or the pleasure-seeker al-Muqtadir (d. 
294/908) can hardly have possessed the requisite learning, yet nobody seems to 
have questioned their legitimacy on those grounds. There were obviously 
Mu c tazilites who regarded them, and most other caliphs past or present, to be 
illegitimate, but their precise grounds for doing so are unknown. The Sunnis 
who accepted them must have deemed such caliphs to be tiui/tahids by virtue 
of their office or alternatively else regarded the requirement of learning as 
unimportant. Yet al-GhazalT writes in tones so alarmist than he sounds like a 

105. See further below, eh. i,S. 
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ShT'ite (or a first-century Muslim) to whom dying without allegiance to an 
imam was tantamount to dying as a pagan. God's rights (hitqiiq) would remain 
unfilfilled, the entire carpet of the law would be rolled up, he says, though he 
plainly does not think that ritual law (except perhaps for the Friday prayer) 
would be invalidated. One would not guess from his account that Kharijites, 
ImamTs, ZaydTs, and Mu c tazilites had long debated how to cope without an 
imam or that Sunnis had now begun to do so too, let alone that his own teacher 
had devoted a whole book to the question." 2 

It is hard to avoid the suspicion that al-GhazalT had been affected by the 
Ismailism he wrote against and the attractions of which he understood all too 
well. What he wanted was some counterpart to the Ismaili imam; without it, 
he seems to have lelt, Sunnism would not be a real alternative. Since the Ismaili 
imam was by now identified first and foremost as an infallible source of 
religious instruction (tcfltm), a caliph endowed with genuine learning was 
required for purposes of counterbalance, and al-Mustazhir clearly did not pos- 
sess such learning. "You cannot claim that this requirement is fulfilled," as al- 
GhazalT has a hypothetical opponent declare. 1 " Possibly, the Ismaili stress on 
Uftim had also affected the Mu c tazilites: it was well before al-GhazalT that al- 
KarkhT tried to save the legitimacy of current imams by relaxing the require- 
ment of learning; it was eight to nine years before al-GhazalT's first statement 
on the subject that al-Karkhfs pupil defined the issue as ijtihdd in a maximal 
sense and denied that one could have an imam without it (though he did not 
spell out the implications for the current caliph); and other Mirtazilites of the 
eleventh century are well known to have been among those who declared the 
imamate to be vacant."' 1 In other words, it would seem that the lsmailis caused 
other people to focus their attentions on a requirement that they might other- 
wise have dismissed as a mere formality. Under pressure from extreme adher- 
ents of the view that the imam was a source of religious instruction, jcinnft 
Muslims were now forced either to abandon the requirement of learning or 
else to see to it that it was actually observed: the only other option was to con- 
cede that their imam was as illegitimate as their opponents declared him to be. 
Under such pressure it cannot have taken al-GhazalT long to decide that the 
requirement had to be abandoned. In his later works he explains that learning 



1 12. Cf. also ai-Karkhi's I ianalT pupil Ibn akSimnani, who explicitly asked what would 
happen to the law if there was neither an imam not a righteous usurper, described in terms 
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to the level of ijtihad belonged in the rubric of mnzaya 'l-masalih, desiderata 
over and on top of the basic requirements of welfare - mere icing on the cake, 
as we might put it - and that it would be absurd to reject the entire cake for 
lack of icing. 115 The cake he wanted to keep was clearly a communal life that 
continued to be valid by Islamic law. 

The role of the imam in the validation of the community will be discussed 
in detail in Chapter 18. Here it will suffice to say that there were three views 
on what would happen to the community if there ceased to be an imam. The 
first was that it would cease to exist altogether, not in the sense that it would 
fall apart (though it might do that as well), but rather in the sense that it would 
lose its moral footing. It would turn into a haphazard collection of human 
beings who merely happened to live together, instead of being a community of 
believers set apart by their devotion to God's law. The saving vehicle would dis- 
appear; the abode of Islam would be indistinguishable from that of unbelief; 
everyone would die as a pagan. The imam of the Imami and Ismaili ShT'ites 
retained this role in al-GhazalT's time, with the result that he could not be 
allowed to disappear. One way or the other he existed, if only m hiding; the 
true community was constituted by his followers. 

The second position was that a community without an imam would con- 
tinue to exist, but that it would lose its public sphere. All public functions 
would be suspended: there would be no Friday prayer, no collection of taxes, 
no missionary jihad, no judges, and no execution of the hudiid; or all these 
functions might still be fulfilled, but they would not have any validity. One 
would however still be able to live an upright life along with other Muslims by 
following the law in the regulation of one's private life, avoiding the powers 
that be to the best of one's ability. In effect, one would live as if under non- 
Muslim rule. This was the view of the Imamis and Ismailis (on the under- 
standing that the imam actually existed even if he was not present), and also 
of the ZaydTs, Mtrtazilites, and (probably) Kharijitcs, as well as at least some 
Sunnis, such as the HanafT Ibn al-SimnanT. 116 Al-Mawardi also adhered to this 
view, if only up to a point. 117 But the Sunnis typically avoided the problem by 
never getting into a situation in which no imam existed, first by acknowledg- 
ing every caliph as the legitimate imam even if he fell short of rightly guided 
status and next by accepting secular kings in the imam's role, or by deeming 
the legitimacy of public life to depend on the community rather than its leader. 
There had however long been ascetics and Sufis who were prone to seeing 

1 1 5. Ic/tifid, iy>. Iby.l'. ii, 1 16. Compare Juwayni's view that everything over and above 
competence is [1 hubn dl~uiik>ndl li'a'l-t.uinmid Inlhl (Ghiyatb, §449). 
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public life (or even the Muslim community altogether) as invalidated by the 
transgressions of the quasi-caliphs, and there were many more who took this 
view when government fell to the Seljuqs and their ill-behaved followers. 

The third view was that the community would continue to exist 111 the 
absence of an imam and that it would even retain its public life, or some of it, 
because the imam's functions, or some of them, would devolve to the jurists: 
they would take over the convocation of the Friday prayer, the collection of 
taxes, and perhaps other functions too. This was a new idea propounded on 
the Imami side by al-Mufld (d. 413/1021) and al-TusT (d. 459/1067), and on the 
Sunni side by al-GhazalT's teacher al-Juwayn! (d. 478/1085) in his Ghiyath. 

Al-GhazalT's tone is so alarmist that one initially takes him to adhere to the 
first position, but what he actually outlines is the second view, without ever 
mentioning the third, though he must have known it well enough. In other 
words, he identifies himself as a Sunni of an unusually imamocentric type: nei- 
ther kings nor jurists would do in the imam's role; quasi-caliph though he was, 
al-Mustazhir had to be legitimate. One would assume his alarmism to reflect 
the fact that the moral basis of public life was now under attack from both out- 
side and inside the Sunni camp, from the Ismailis against whom he wrote his 
Miistcizbiri on the one hand, and from the ascetics and Sufis to whom he set 
out the rights and wrongs of the public order in his Ihyd 3 on the other. " s 

Caliph and sultan 

Al-GhazalT's caliph had a novel feature in that he was not meant to rule his fol- 
lowers in political terms. Unlike the Ismailis, or for that matter his teacher, al- 
GhazalT acknowledged that the Muslims now belonged to two different 
communities, one religious and the other political, one the umma and the 
other the secular kingdoms into which it was divided. The umma had been 
founded by the Prophet on the basis of his law and was still headed by one of 
his descendants: this was the community of believers or congregation to which 
all Muslims (as seen by al-GhazalT) belonged, the Sunni version of the catholic 
(all-embracing, 'big-tent') church; and this was the community that the caliph 
represented. But as subjects the Muslims were now distributed in ephemeral 
kingdoms headed by profane rulers, to whom they paid their taxes and on 
whose armies they relied for such security as they had. This was the commu- 
nity or communities (regna in medieval European parlance) represented by the 
sultan(s). Al-GhazalT would clearly have preferred to live without this duality, 
but unlike his teacher, he saw that it had come to stay. Al-JuwaynT had still 
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thought of the imam as the leader of a community that was both political and 
religious: it was for this reason that he wanted to replace the titular caliph with 
a real ruler. The Ismailis also thought of the imam as the head of a community 
that was both political and religious: what they wanted was a rightly guided 
imam m charge of both spheres. Al-Juwayni's solution amounted to secular- 
ization of the community of believers, while that of the Ismailis left the Turkish 
invaders out of the picture, or alternatively required their military power to be 
sanctified. Al-GhazalT found the only solution to lie in a division of labour. 

The division of labour proposed by al-GhazalT was quite simple: the secu- 
lar ruler supplied the power, the caliph supplied the moral purpose for which 
power was to be used. Differently put, the caliph was now head of the religious 
community alone. This was the only community to matter in moral terms, for 
unlike the ephemeral kingdoms into which it was divided from time to time, it 
was the community in which one travelled to eternal salvation. But it lacked 
military power. The imam needed such power (shawka), al-GhazalT said, so he- 
had to collaborate with a secular ruler or, as he terms it, a strongman (dim 
shawka), who would set him up. If there was a single powerful man com- 
manding general obedience, the candidate became imam by virtue of receiving 
allegiance from him. If there were several, they would have to come to an 
agreement and the same would apply. The key point was that the military ruler 
or rulers should lend their power to the imam, by undertaking to serve as his 

Al-GhazalT calls this undertaking tafwtd, delegation, 110 a startling term in 
that it acknowledges upfront that the power came from outside the religious 
institution. The term is more commonly used of the imam's delegation of 
power to his underlings, such as viziers and governors, but al-GhazalT did not 
try to present the Seljuqs as owing their power to the caliph. On the contrary, 
the caliph owed his power to the Seljuq ruler and paid him back by legitimating 
his position. "Public authority (al-wilaya) today follows nothing but military 
power (al-shawka). Whoever receives allegiance from the holder of military 
power is caliph (fa-man bdya'ahu sahib al-shawka fa-huwa al-khalifa)" as he 
said in his final statement on the subject; "and whoever exercises independent 
power while obeying the caliph as regards the Friday oration and the coinage, 
he is the sultan whose decision and iiidgement must be carried out in the 
provinces"; "the public authority of the sultans in the distant lands who pay 
allegiance to the caliph is effective (al-wilaya ndfulha iVl-salatln ft aqtar al- 
hilad al-nmbdyfina li'l-khattfa)." ,n Sometimes al-GhazalT envisages the 
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strongman as paying allegiance to a candidate chosen by the electors; at other 
times, he casts the strongman as the elector himself. One elector would do pro- 
vided that he was powerful and not opposed by anyone who mattered, he says. 
When c Umar gave allegiance to Abu Bakr, his imamate was contracted by 
virtue of that one allegiance alone, because the Muslims m general followed; 
Abu Bakr would not have become caliph if they had resisted or been divided. 1 " 
To the reader accustomed to thinking of the caliph as a ruler, al-GhazalT seems 
to be saying that one needed a ruler (TJmar) in order to acquire a ruler (Abu 
Bakr). Why not make do with the first? But the first ruler is ]tist a person who 
happens to be powerful, like the Seljuq sultan. It is his role that TJmar illus- 
trates as elector of Abu Bakr. The second ruler is the properly constituted 
imam, elected to serve God's purpose by keeping the Muslims together on the 
right path, a man of QurashT descent and other characteristics which as it 
happened Umar had also possessed, but which the sultan could never acquire. 

The Seljuqs had arrived as wielders of brutal and destructive power with- 
out anything that counted as a moral purpose from the point of view of the 
world they overran. The best one could do was to tame them, to put their 
power to constructive use and give them a positive role by harnessing them to 
the cause of Islam. It was in that spirit that al-JuwaynT had lauded them for 
their services to Islam against the Byzantines and the Qaranuta of Bahrayn, for 
naive he most certainly was not, and he will not have taken it for granted that 
it was with the intention of pleasing God that they had embarked on the cam- 
paigns in question; rather, he was habituating them to the idea that they had a 
moral role to play. 12 ' Al-GhazalT, too, is engaged in the task of taming them. 
His strongman is a brute enrolled in the service of Islam. Like the Byzantine 
emperor, the brute elects a man of God to serve as the moral leader of the com- 
munity; and like the Byzantine patriarch, the moral leader rewards the brute 
who has chosen him by legitimating his military power. Communal life thus 
continued to be based on the service of God under properly constituted 
authorities, now two rather than one. Both political and moral anarchy were 
avoided. 

Al-GhazalT pays no attention to the question how the strongman, or the 
two or three strongmen who divided up the community between them, might 
emerge. Their power cannot be regulated by humans, he says; that is up to 
God. 12 ' 1 Political power is left to chance, m other words. The only constitution 
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that interests al-Ghazah is that of the religious community, the congregation. 
His concern is not with the political realm, only with moral life. 

Secular government and society 

Like his teacher, al-GhazalT is quite brutal about the nature of shawka. His 
tone has been deemed to be frank, realistic, disillusioned, and even cynical, and 
so it is, but not quite as normally understood. 1 -' He is indeed realistic in his 
open confrontation of the fact that the caliph was no longer the ruler and in 
his admission that al-Musta/.hir lacked learning to the level of ijtihad, but con- 
trary to what is often implied, he should not be seen as sacrificing his princi- 
ples and selling out to Seljuq might, suppressing his scruples in order to 
legitimate a secular government for which there was no room in the classical 
doctrine. On the contrary, he devotes page after page to the legitimacy of the 
caliph, not the sultan, whose status he either takes for granted or settles in a 
couple of lines with reference to his recognition of the caliph. He does speak 
in cynical tones about secular government. The reason why he does so, how- 
ever, is not that he is sacrificing his scruples in order to accommodate it, but 
on the contrary that he is putting it in its place: shawka is mere muscle power, 
mere brute force, and there is nothing exalted or elevated about it, though one 
cannot do without it. Far from selling out to secular power he is going out of 
his way to belittle its moral significance. 

Political and military government was secular. It had been seized by for- 
eigners, but it was not worth crying over it, let alone removing the caliph for it, 
whether in favour of an Ismaili imam or a secular leader such as Nizam al- 
Mulk: this seems to be the message. The moral foundation of the community 
was guaranteed by the caliph, not by the king, and the caliph did not need to 
be a secular ruler himself; conversely a secular ruler could not guarantee the 
moral foundation. All that a secular ruler had was coercive power, and con- 
trary to what the Ismailis and Neoplatonists said, coercive power had no place 
on the ladder of salvation. One was not to envisage the relationship between 
religion and government after the fashion of, say, the courtier NizamT'ArudT (d. 
after 547/1 153), who saw the king as forming a continuum with the imam, the 
Prophet and God. 126 Unlike the caliph, the king was not the leader of the com- 
munity founded by Muhammad, or his representative, just a crude soldier 

12.5. Gibb, 'Constitutional Organization', 19 (bur contrast 20); von Gruncbaum, 
Medieval Islam, 168; Lanibton, Stale and Government, 1 10; Lewis, Politieal Language, 101; 
Hillenbrand, 'Al-Ghazali's Views (in Government', <S 5 f . , 90 (where he is also deemed to 
engage in pious dishonest)'). 
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given to self-indulgence, abuse of power, misuse of funds and other violations 
of the law. One did not gam virtue by frequenting the courts of kings or work- 
ing for their cause. On the contrary, one should avoid the company of rulers 
(snhhat al-sultan), as so many ascetics and a shah al-hadith had said. 12 But 
though secular government was ugly, oppressive, and immoral, there was no 
question of managing without it. Oppressive rulers had to be left in place if 
they were too powerful to be removed without civil war; L ' s and one had to be 
grateful to God for raising up the brutes who took it upon themselves to pro- 
vide some minimal order m allegiance to the caliph. But the power they exer- 
cised had no positive moral meaning in itself. It was only as a sword wielded 
on behalf of Islam that it acquired value. The only legitimacy the secular ruler 
could hope for was instrumental, as a mere tool ot the religious institution. 

What deeply worried al-GhazalT was not the legitimacy of secular govern- 
ment, but on the contrary that of Muslim society. When he discusses the valid- 
ity of public offices, his concern is not for the sultan, but for all the ordinary 
Muslims who might find themselves unable to marry, divorce, conduct business 
and otherwise pursue their daily lives on a lawful basis. He wants the caliph to 
be legitimate to ensure that they can live m accordance with God's will. He dis- 
plays the same concern for the moral status of Muslim society in his discussion 
of the question whether one could cross bridges built by rulers, handle the 
coins they issued, or accept money from them. Here as there, the question is 
how far the community could be said still to be based on the law: had the pub- 
lic order winch distinguished the abode of Islam from that of unbelief survived 
the transfer of power from Muhammad's descendant to barbarian invaders? 
His answer was that it had, as long as the invaders recognized the caliph and 
thus allowed their power to be used in the service of the law again. One could 
use their coins, cross their bridges and accept money from them, provided that 
one had a legal title to it. 129 But one could not rely on the invaders to enforce 
the law in more than a basic sense. It is private individuals that al-GhazalT sees 
as the mam performers of the duty to command right and prohibit wrong, 
allowing them to use force where necessary. In short, the caliph and the 
community over which he presided represented Islamic molality; the best the 
barbarian rulers could hope for was to serve it. 
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Uimna and state 

Al-Ghazall was the first clearly to articulate the fact that the Muslim world had 
developed something similar to the division between state and church in 
medieval Europe. There were now two types of community, one of believers 
and another of subjects. The former was pan-Islamic (the unnna), the latter 
usually took the form of a plurality of kingdoms. The one was intrinsically 
holy, the other secular. God had "given one power to the prophets and another 
power to king; and l ie has made if incumbent on the people of the earth that 
they should submit themselves to the two powers", as the historian BayhaqT (d. 
470/1077) observed in terms recalling the famous statement by Pope Gelasius 
(d. 496) on the two powers, the authority (anctoritas) of popes and power 
(potestas) of kings, by which this world was ruled. 1 11 The scholars had to obey 
the sultan in everything that fell under his authority just as the sultan had to 
obey the scholars in everything that came within their jurisdiction, al-JuwaynT 
was reported to have said, 1 ' raising the question what the precise division of 
labour between them was. AI-GhazalT's praise of the Turks has been inter- 
preted as a veiled warning to the caliph not to interfere in the sultan's sphere, 1 !i 
and there were certainly others who explicitly told him not to do so. "If the 
caliph is the imam, his constant occupation must be prayer . . . There is no 
sense in the caliph's interference in the affairs of ephemeral earthly rule. This 
is the business of sultans," the guardian {atabeg) of the last Seljuq sultan, 
Tughril III (d. 590/1194), is reported to have declared, 151 voicing sentiments 
with which most European kings of the same period would have agreed. There 
were two kinds of government, one external and the other internal; kings and 
their deputies were in charge of the former while the latter fell to the 'alamo 3 , 
as we are told by Fakhr al-DTn al-RazT said (to whom the caliph barely existed, 
except as a moral ideal). All were operating with a division between secular 
and spiritual government reminiscent of that in Europe. 

But there were two major differences. First, the caliph had no ecclesiastical 
machinery within the kingdoms into which the Muslim community was 
divided, only an amorphous body of scholars who might or might not look to 
him for guidance. When there was tension between him and a political ruler, 
it was usually because he was trying to recover his own former position as 

131. Cited in Bosworth, Gbazmvkh, 63; cf. Gelasius 111 the Cambridge History of 
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political ruler, not because he was using the local scholars to collect funds or 
execute directives on behalf of a separate religious agency. The coexistence of 
caliph and sultan, in other words, led to political competition of the normal 
kind, not to attempts at ever-sharper definitions of the relationship between 
their jurisdictions. Secondly, the scholars and kings of the Islamic world ruled 
the believers/subjects on the basis of the same law, the ShaiTa, not, as in the 
Latin West, on the basis of two different legal systems, canon law and Roman 
or common law, devised by different sets of authorities. So from that point of 
view, too, the cards were stacked against a sharp separation of the two spheres 
of government on the Islamic side of the fence. 

Al-Nasir and 'Ulnar al-Stthraivanll 

Tension between the caliph and a secular ruler came to a head with the acces- 
sion of al-Nasir (575-622/1:180-1225), a caliph determined to recover his full- 
ness of power. By his time, the Seljuq sultanate had collapsed completely, 
leaving behind a profusion of minor dynasties, notably the Ayyubids in Syria 
and Egypt, and the Ghurids and Khwarizmshahs in eastern Iran. Al-Nasir cast 
himself as the ultimate ruler of the Muslim world, aided and abetted by his 
court theologian al-SuhrawardT, with a modicum of success everywhere except- 
in the case of the Khwarizmshah, who emerged as his chief rival. 

c Umar al-SuhrawardT, not to be confused with 'the SuhrawardT who was 
killed' (al-S. al-7naqtul), was a Sufi. Of Sufism it can be said that it began in the 
ninth century, though its roots stretched far back in the pre-Islamic Near 
East, and that it had a bearing on public life from the start in the sense that it 
counselled withdrawal from this world, but that it had not so far meshed 
directly with thought about government. This is what it came to do now. Al- 
SuhrawardT cast al-Nasir as an intermediary {wasita) between man and God, 
claiming that God had singled out His caliph for the highest perfection a Sufi 
could attain and that the caliphate was deputyship of God on earth to lead 
mankind to God. 116 He thus reinvested the caliphate with religious authority, 
clearly with a view to justifying a political come-back, by casting the caliph as 
a Sufi shaykh on whom all Sufis had to model themselves, all Muslims being 
his disciples. Given that the caliphate had developed in isolation from Sufism, 
it was an apt way of endowing it with significance in an increasingly Sufi 
world, but one may of course wonder how seriously it was taken. 
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If al-Suhrawardi's ideas were grandiose, al-Nasir s methods were bizarre, 
and his general behaviour behind the sugary facade was brutish. 1 ' 7 He tried to 
restore his position of primacy by enrolling other rulers in chivalnc organiza- 
tions, pigeon clubs, and shooting associations, of which he secured a monop- 
oly by outlawing all except his own. He did his best to control education and 
culture, too, and spied on everyone. Saladin dutifully requested a document of 
investiture from him, as did some Seljuqs in Anatolia. But the Khwarizmshah 
Tekish (cl. 12.00) clashed with him in Western Iran, on which both had designs, 
and Tekish's successor Muhammad (d. 122.0) turned up the temperature by 
declaring al-Nasir to be deposed and setting up an c Alid anti-caliph. In 1217 he 
marched on Baghdad, but snowstorms in Kurdistan forced him to turn back. l,s 
Meanwhile al-Nasir, repeatedly ignoring requests by the Ayyubids for help 
against the Crusaders, was rumoured to be inviting the Mongols to take action 
against Muhammad." 9 In 656/1258 the Mongols sacked Baghdad and killed 
the last Abbasid caliph, al-Musta c sim. The reaction awaits a study, but the 
sources are not exactly brimming over with grief. 



Western Islam and Snnni mahdism 

The Seljuq unification had stopped short of Egypt, let alone North Africa and 
al-Andalus. Egypt was recovered for eastern Islam by Saladin in 1 171, but 
North Africa and al-Andalus continued to have their separate history, domi- 
nated by two great reformist movements, the Almoravids (al-Murabitun) and 
the Almohads (al-Muwahhidtln). The Almoravids were Sanhaja Berber tribes- 
men from the southwestern Sahara united by the scholar 'Abdallah b. YasTn (d. 
450/1058). They reached Morocco after Ibn Yasln's death, founded Marrakesh 
in 454/1062 and crossed over to al-Andalus in 479/1086, to rule it down to 
541/1147. The Almohads who succeeded them were Masmuda Berbers from 
the Atlas mountains in Morocco who were united by the scholar Ibn Tumart 
(d. 524/1130). They captured Marrakesh from the Almoravids in 542/ 1.1.47 and 
occupied the rest of North Africa as well as al-Andalus soon thereafter. In the 
early thirteenth century, their North African possessions tell to new dynasties, 
and by the middle of the century they had lost the whole of al-Andalus, apart 
from Granada, to the Christians. It was when the first of these two Berber 
movements was petering out that Sunni Mahdism rose to political importance. 
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From the later Umayyad period down to the end of the Fatimid caliphate, 
Mahdism had been an overwhelmingly ShT'ite phenomenon. There may well 
have been equal interest in the Mahcli as an eschatological figure 111 lannfl and 
ShT'ite circles; both certainly wrote about him. But it was only to ShT c ites that 
he was of political significance. When janufl Muslims produced messianic 
leaders, they were marginal figures, and they did not usually call themselves 
the Mahdi, as opposed to 'the SufyanT', 'the QahtanT', or the like, with reference 
to different apocalyptic models. 1 ' 111 By contrast, ShTitc Mahdism generated the 
'Abbasid revolution, the Ismail i movement, and numerous minor Mahdis in 
between. With the failure of Ismailism, however, it was played out. From now 
onwards it was primarily the Sunnis who put the idea to political use. 

The first to do so was probably Ibn Tumart, the leader of the Ahnohad 
movement in North Africa who has gone down in history as "the well-known 
Mahdi and the infallible imam" (al-mabdi al-ina c h'ini wal-nnam al-nufsum). 
The mahdic role may however have been bestowed on him posthumously by his 
successor, c Alxl al-Mu'min (d. 558/1163), under whom the Almohads con- 
quered al-Andalus; and the first Sunni to make a bid for power as the Mahdi 
may in that case have been Ibn QasI, a Sufi rebel in al-Andalus who struck 
coins with the legend "God is our Lord, Muhammad is our prophet, and the 
Mahdi is our imam" in 539/1144, using a formula also found on undated 
Ahnohad coins. 1 '" Whoever may have been the first, their conception of the 
mahdic role comes across as strikingly different from that of the ShT'ites. None 
of them predicted (or was posthumously made to predict) an imminent, total, 
and violent transformation of the world; none of them declared the resurrec- 
tion to be imminent, be it in the literal or a spiritual sense; and it was not with 
a view to being on the right side in a coming cataclysm that any of them took 
to fighting. The Almohads did see themselves as making a drastic break with 
the past, but there does not seem to have been anything apocalyptic about it: 
Ibn Tumart was the Mahdi in the sense of a reformer rather than a redeemer. 
This is true of most Sunni Mahdis, for they were usually tribesmen and thus 
orientated towards external organization rather than inner spirituality even 
when they were Sufis. Salvation lay in strict application of the law, the strength- 
ening of organized religion, and the perfection of collective affairs, not in the 
spiritual redemption of individuals. Doing God's will meant getting people 
into line, making them obey, suppressing internal strife, and setting about 

1 4 0. FieiTo, 'Lc mahdi ibn Tumart', 119 and 'al-Asfar Again'; Cobb, While Banners, 
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subduing the infidels. In short, it meant returning to the model of moral 
puritanism and military activism represented by the Prophet and the Rashidiin. 

One may well ask why such a restorer should call himself the Mahdi. The 
answer seems to be that only as the Mahdi would he be authorized, and indeed 
expected, to take action against the political and religious leadership of his 
time. Religious authority is notoriously dispersed in Sunni Islam. Every scholar 
has much the same authority as any other, and though some are more persua- 
sive than others, they cannot depart from the consensus in major ways without 
thereby losing their scholarly credentials. Moreover, revolt against the powers 
that be was condemned. By what authority could Ibn Tumart claim the right 
to overturn the Almoravid establishment, itself established m the name of reli- 
gious reform? One answer was by means of the Mahdi, who offered a way of 
concentrating religious authority again. As far as Ibn Ttimart's Berber follow- 
ers are concerned, it may not have mattered very much what role he claimed as 
long as it made him a holy man of some kind or other, but Ibn Tumart was a 
genuinely learned man with supra-local ambitions who had to justify himself 
and the new elite he created in the eyes of the wider world, or maybe it was his 
successor who felt the need to do so when he conquered al-Andalus. IL! Either 
way, Ibn Tumart was the Mahdi in a new reformist sense of someone who 
guided the believers to God's path, or in other words to His law (al-mahdi da 
sabll allah), and whose mahdic status conferred infallibility on his legal rea- 
soning (ijtihad). m He does not seem to have set a trend as far as infallibility is 
concerned, but of Mahdis there were to be plenty after him, especially in his 
own North Africa, but also elsewhere. 

The king as caliph 

When Ibn Tumart died, his successor, c Abd al-Mu'min, styled himself khalifa 
and amir al-mu'mimn; it was the only title that made sense for a successor to 
the Mahdi. M It aligned them with the Umayyad caliphs of al-Andalus, but 
contributed to the devaluation of the caliphal title, which was to be adopted by 
a variety of minor dynasts after the c Abbasid caliphate was suppressed by the 
Mongols. 

In the east, caliphal epithets were bestowed on secular rulers well before the 
Mongols, but not yet as actual titles. Kings appear as khalifat allah and/or 
God's shadow on earth in mirrors already from the eleventh century 
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onwards. 1 ' 1 '' Unlike the Latin assertion that "the king is emperor in his own ter- 
ritory", the claim that the king was caliph 111 his own kingdom was not meant 
as an assertion of sovereignty. Sometimes the intention was simply to stress 
that the ruler must be obeyed: "the king is God's caliph in 1 lis lands, and his 
caliphate will not be right if he is opposed," al-MawardT said, quoting a say- 
ing that came to be attributed to Aristotle.'"' More commonly, the intention 
was to educate the king by means of flattery. One presented him as having 
achieved a state of moral perfection 111 the hope that he would respond by actu- 
ally trying to achieve it: only the righteous ruler was God's proof (hujja) and 
shadow on earth, al-BTrunT explained: but if he was |ust, al-kirmauT added, he- 
was caliph "even if he was an Ethiopian slave"." Ever)' man who commanded 
good and prohibited wrong was God's caliph on earth according to the jurists, 
and every man could also aspire to the position of true king, imam, and God's 
caliph on earth according to the philosophers, since that position rested on 
mastery of the royal craft (as they understood it), not on the possession of 
power. 14 * But it was of course particularly important for the actual wielders of 
political power to acquire the intellectual and moral perfection involved; and 
when they did so, their combination of power and perfection raised them 
above all others. The ruler who had acquired both knowledge and justice pos- 
sessed one of the ingredients of prophethood, according to Ibn al-BalkhT (c. 
500/ 1 ioo).' 1 '' In the opinion of Daya, God had made David His caliph on earth, 
instructing him to rule with justice (cf. Q. 38:26), to show not only that king- 
ship is khilafa of God and that justice is of its essence, but also that kingship 
over men may be joined to the rank of prophethood; He thereby gave the lie to 
kings who claimed that the duties of kingship in this world left them unable to 
cultivate their religion. 15 " It was as a king who had risen to prophethood that 
NizamT depicted Alexander in his hkandarname. 

The application of the caliphal title to kings, accepted as counterparts to 
prophets, testifies to a progressive blurring of distinctions between rulers of 
the Islamic, the Iranian, and the Greek traditions. It is about the same time that 
the different literary genres devoted to these rulers began to merge. Constitu- 
tional law came to be rehearsed 111 mirrors for princes, which in then- turn came 
to include accounts of the king drawn from the philosophers, frequently with 
an input of Sufism too, so that it is often difficult to tell where the reference is 
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to the historical caliphate, where to contemporary kings, and where to real 
rulers as opposed to moral ideals. In the Iranian east the secular ruler fell heir 
to all three political traditions - the monotheisf, the Persian, and the Greek. 
Fakhr al-DTn al-RazT's Jam? al- c ulum, a Sunni work originally written in 
Arabic, is an early example of' tins synthesis; a more (anions example is NasTr 
al-DTn TusT's Nasircan F.lbics (Akhhlq-i niisiri), which is ShT'ite and written in 
Persian." 1 

The Sunni way 

The merger of the caliphal and the royal titles also testifies to what one might 
pick out as the single most striking dif ference between Sunni political thought 
on the one hand and that of the Kharijites and ShT c ites on the other: the Sunni 
determination to keep the present legitimate. All three parties believed that 
moral ideals and power politics had coincided in the Prophet's Medina and all 
had to confront the fact that they did not do so anymore. What were they to 
do about it? The Kharijite answer was that one had to get the two together 
again by fighting wrongful rulers until they saw the light or were eradicated, 
or at least until one had a rightly guided polity of one's own. As has been seen, 
this and the ZaydT equivalent rapidly ceased to carry conviction outside the 
tribal fringes. The Imami answer, by contrast, was that morality and power 
could never come together again: one had to choose between them. People pur- 
suing power had too many short-term interests in this world to care for what 
was true and right, so the best one could do was to leave politics to the wrong- 
doers and seek to live an upright life in an apolitical community of one's own. 
Cod and Caesar were kept apart, not because this was viewed as a positive 
good (as in the modern West), but rather because it was the best one could do 
in the circumstances. 

The Adherents of HadTth sometimes came very close to the lmami view. 
Ibn Hanbal and his associates, for example, also saw political power as irre- 
deemably corrupt and tried to live an upright life in an apolitical community 
of their own. But there was no denunciation of the rulers as usurpers, and no 
veneration of the losers either, in their case. Instead, there was cold recognition 
of the fact that the rulers one had were the best one was ever going to get. Cod 
would never replace or abolish them, nor did Cod approve of those who spent 
their lives weeping over the political oppression of the righteous. Rulers 
certainly had to be avoided, but they also had to be accepted as legitimate. 

151. On which, sec above, 195, n s; cf. also Foiichccour, A-loni/;,/, ,|.|;, on Sira] al-DTn 
UnnawT's i.ahfif al-hihua (completed in 655/1157 and modeled on Fakhr al-DTn RazT, 
discussed 111 Marlow, 'Kings, Prophets and the c Ulam;v"). 
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It might be thought that Ibn Hanbal merely described as hall full a glass 
that the lmamis described as half empty, but this reflects a fundamental differ- 
ence between their attitudes. Where the lmamis tried to separate moral ideals 
and political reality, the Sunnis were trying to keep the two together by stretch- 
ing the principles to keep reality within their domain. The caliph was really a 
king: the Sunnis accepted him as quasi-caliph. Upstart rulers usurped the posi- 
tion of caliphal governors: the Sunnis responded by casting them as caliphal 
governors. The caliph himself lacked a crucial qualification for office: the 
Sunnis recognized him as legitimate with reference to overriding necessity. 
Kings usurped the position of the caliph: the Sunnis responded by encouraging 
them to see themselves as incumbents of the caliphate. The caliphate disap- 
peared: the Sunnis responded by extending the title of caliph or imam to rulers 
of any kind. 

It is this constant stretching of basic principles that Cibb found so 
shocking in al-MawardT and which comes across as cynicism or pious fraud to 
some Western scholars of al-GhazalT. It also shocked, or rather disgusted, the 
Kharijites and ShT c ites, to whom the Sunnis came across as unprincipled peo- 
ple ready to pay allegiance to an)' tyrant and oppressor. Like modern Westerners, 
the ShT'ites and Kharijites thought of moral principles as rules by which peo- 
ple were to be judged, so that some would pass and others fail. To the Sunnis, 
by contrast, the moral principles were in the nature of nets which had to be 
cast wide to ensure that everybody was caught in them. If the nets had to be 
enlarged to encompass sinful rulers, so be it. Compromise was always better 
than conflict: everyone stayed together, and those caught in the net might 
sooner or later learn to abide by the rules of their own accord. 

Differently put, the Sunnis reacted to power by trying to tame it, by bring- 
ing it into the house in the hope that it could be domesticated. It did not really 
make much difference whether the rulers were their own caliphs or barbarian 
invaders. It was only against infidels that the barriers went up, excluding the 
possibility of compromise. 
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THE NATURE OF GOVERNMENT 



As seen in Chapter i, early Muslims tacitly assumed humans to have originated 
in a politically organized society based on revealed law, and to have recreated 
such a society whenever God sent them a messenger with a new law. In the 
ninth century they began to enquire into their own presuppositions. Why do 
humans live social lives? Must their societies be based on religious law brought 
by a prophet or might man-made law and morality suffice? Could one manage 
without a monarch? Must government be monarchic, or indeed autocratic, or 
could alternative forms of political organization be envisaged? Their answers 
mostly, though not always, endorsed the assumptions with which they had 
started out, but they did so with a plethora of explicit argumentation which 
often raised new questions and which continued beyond the period considered 
in this book. The debate was dominated by philosophers, inutakallims, and 
ShT'ite thinkers rather than by religious scholars from the Sunni camp, but the 
latter accepted many of the ideas it produced. Since the arguments are scat- 
tered in works of the most diverse genres and the study of them is still in its 
infancy, what follows is merely a preliminary survey. 



Why do humans live in societies? 

Most educated persons in the Near East before the rise of Islam knew the 
answer to this question, ultimately from Aristotle and other Greek philoso- 
phers. "Because of the arts and sciences and the useful things to which they 
lead, we have mutual need of one another, and because we need one another 
we come together in one place in large numbers," as Nemesius of Emesa (c. 
400) explained in a widely read treatise on human nature (which was eventually 
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translated into Arabic too); "to this human assemblage ... we give the name of 
city {/)olis), for man is a naturally sociable animal (politikon won). No single 
person is in all ways self-sufficient." 1 Most educated persons in the Near East 
gave the same answer alter they had become Muslims. It is first encountered in 
al-Jahiz (d. 255/869), the first Muslim author known to have considered the 
question: it is in the nature of humans that they need one another and must 
cooperate to survive, he says, adding "God, exalted is He, has not created 
anyone who is able to fulfil his need on his own." 2 The Muslims could soon 
read the same in Arabic translations of Greek works, which they rapidly took 
to citing. 5 Humans must come together to cooperate, especially as they also 
need to associate in order to live virtuous lives, al-'AmirT (d. 381/992) declared, 
paraphrasing Aristotle; exceptions would be in the nature of gods or beasts." 1 
"For this reason it is said that man is sociable by nature {al-insan madam 
bi'l-tal/)," Raghib al-IsfahanT (c. 400/1010) observed. 1 The same argument was 
used in varying versions, now with and now without the Aristotelian tag that 
man is a social animal (hayawdn insl/madariJ), by the philosophers al-RazT 
(d. prob. 3 1 3/925), 6 al-FarabT (d. 3 39/950), 7 Ibn STna (cl. 428/1037)," and Ibn 
Rushd (d. 595/1.198), 9 the secretary Qudama b. Ja'far (cl. prob. 337/948),"' the 
polymath al-BTruni (d. 440/ .1:048), 11 the religious scholar Fakhr a I -Dm al-Raz! 
(cl. 606/1.209), 12 the ShT'ite Mu'tazilite Ibn AbT '1-HadTd (d. prob. 655/1257)," 
the Ismaili philosopher NasTr al-DTn TusT (d. 672/1274) N and, after our period, 
by authors as diverse as Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1 328)" and Ibn Khaldfm (d. 
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808/1406). 16 It was also a popular argument in medieval Europe. It does not 
impress a modern observer, for occupational specialization comes late in the 
development of civilization: simple societies have little or no division of labour, 
except by age and sex. Producing a loaf of bread is indeed beyond the ability 
of a single person wholly on his own, as the literature often says, but it is not 
beyond the capacity of a household, and there the division of labour may stop. 
Even Ibn KhaldOn, who had a strong sense of the differences between simple 
(tribal) and complex (urban) societies in North Africa, overlooked this objec- 
tion, however, and the traditional explanation had the merit of stressing the 
cooperative nature of society. Raghib al-IsfahanT interspersed his account of 
the division of labour with Prophetic dicta on the solidarity of the believers. 



Why must human societies have laud 

Though the need for cooperation meant that humans had to live in societies, 
their nature was such that that they could not do so without some kind of 
restraint. God had imprinted a desire for good things on all humans, and 
indeed animals, an epistle credited to al-Jahiz says; He has implanted a desire 
for self-preservation in people, as al-Maturidl (d. 333/944) P ut it- 17 Humans 
were competitive, brutish, swayed by strong desires, and avaricious too: unlike 
animals, they were for ever hoarding things they did not need. Left to their own 
devices they would ruthlessly pursue their own interests and diverse passions, 
engage in constant rivalry and strife without affection or altruism, ignorant of 
their true interests in this world and the next, and thus bring about their own 
ruin. 1 " "There is nothing as social by nature and as anti-social by corruption as 
the human race," as St Augustine had put it. 19 This was the Muslim view 
entirely, except that they did not usually credit the anti-social streak to later 
corruption. But whether humans had been created deficient or were corrupted 
at some later stage (by Adam's fall, 2 " Gain's murder of Abel, 21 or the like), 
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practically all medieval Muslims envisaged life in what Westerners call the 
state of nature as nasty, brutish, and short.' 2 

The idea of human life in its unmodified form as lacking in morality, co- 
operation, and social cohesion had long, roots in the ancient world. It had how- 
ever once been balanced by a countervailing belief to the effect that the original 
State of mankind was a golden age of freedom and innocence which had lasted 
until avarice caused coercion and inequality to appear. This view, promoted 
above all by the Stoics, fused with the biblical story of the Fall and went on to 
a long career in European political thought, where it placed a question mark 
over the necessity of states. 1 ' In the hugely popular Roman tic la Rose (c. 1270), 
for example, Jean de Meun tells of how people had once lived in mutual 
amity, without agriculture, work, private property, rulers, marriage, or other 
restraints on free love until a host of vices, including covetousness, appeared: 
this was when human nature turned so nasty that a ruler had to be elected for 
the maintenance of order/ 4 But though a strikingly similar concept of a golden 
age was current in India, it is not clear that there was an Iranian version as 
well, 25 and in its Greek form, the myth seems to have lost prominence 111 the 
eastern Mediterranean before the rise of Islam. Al-BTrum, it is true, knew it 
from the astronomical poem of Arams of Soli (d. 240 nc) and compared it with 
the Indian version of the myth; but he wrote as a scholar, not as somebody to 
whom the myth was alive. 26 As live tradition it may be reflected in the Brethren 
of Purity, who tell a story of how humans lived carefree lives in mutual love like 
a single family until they started hoarding; but this story is meant to illustrate 
the divine world from which we have fallen (thereby becoming human), not a 
primitive stage of human history that we have lost, that is, its import is Neo- 
platonist or Gnostic, not socio-political. 2 " Elsewhere, too, there are suggestions 

22. The parallel with Hobbes's Leviathan is drawn in Pines, 'La loi naturclk et la 
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that the Brethren of Purity and other early Ismailis thought in terms of an abo- 
riginal state of human innocence, especially when they speak of law and gov- 
ernment as punishment, 2>i but they never explicitly state that mankind had 
once been free of their many vices, and they do not focus on this question 111 
what survives of their debate regarding the existence or otherwise of law in 
Adam's era. 2 ' 1 If the concept was there, it certainly was not prominent. In 
short, the Muslim view of aboriginal life was overwhelmingly that of I lobbes, 
without any admixture of positive views of the state of nature. 

Unlike Mobbes and other contract theorists, however, the Muslims usually 
saw the state of nature as having come to an end thanks to divine intervention 
rather than human action: God in His mercy sent a Prophet with a law, to 
found a polity. Differently put, the social contract was with Ciod, not with a 
human being. Without God's law, there could be no civilization, indeed 
humans would not survive at all, as ShTites above all were prone to claiming.'" 

Why must the law be God-gwen? 

Hobbes took it for granted that humans can devise moral and legal codes on 
their own. How then did the Muslims explain their conviction that God had to 
send a prophet with a law in order for social order to appear 3 There were two 
answers to that question. 

No natural law 

The first explanation was that no human had the right to impose obligations 
on other people. Nobody was authorized to tell anyone else what to do or what 
to believe, be he a ruler, parent, husband, schoolmaster, or even a prophet: God 
was the only source of legal/moral obligations; before revelation, humans had 
lived in a state of fundamental non-obligation {bare? a asliyya). u Nobody had 
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the right to inflict punishments on anyone else either; only God could do so. 32 
For only God could determine what was right and wrong or, as medieval 
Muslims preferred to put it, what was permitted and forbidden. Without 
revelation, humans would not have any morality or law at all. 

The expression 'before revelation' (qabla wuritd al-sbar) with which peo- 
ple examined the nature of obligations did not refer to a historical stage. Nor, 
strictly speaking, does the Western concept of 'the state of nature', though 
there has been a strong tendency to envisage it as such. Both expressions stand 
for thought experiments in which human nature is imagined in the raw, 
stripped of divine guidance in the one case, of civilization in the other. The 
Muslim thought experiment focused on the moral status of human acts 
whereas the Greek experiment focused on the moral nature of humans them- 
selves, but the issue was the same: how far was morality natural, how far con- 
ventional? Like other Ash'arites, al-GhazalT subscribed to the view that it was 
entirely conventional, in the sense of established by God: no human act had 
any moral value in itself; all acts were good or bad only because God had 
defined them so to us. It followed that humans could not have an inner moral 
compass, or any "law written in their hearts" (Rom. 2:15), enabling them to 
live moral lives on the basis of their own unaided reason. All morality took the 
form of positive law enacted by God." Humans might still be able to devise 
rules of their own (the possibility is not discussed in the context of this debate, 
which was not directly concerned with socio-political organization); but such 
rules would not be moral, nor would they lead to otherworldly salvation. 
According to this view of things, in short, it was only by divine intervention 
that humans could escape from their amoral state of nature. "For when the 
religion of God was taken away, they lost also the knowledge of good and 
evil," as the church father Lactantius (cl. c. 320) says in his account of how the 
golden age (here envisaged as an age of perfect monotheism) came to an end. 
"Thus community-living perished among men, and the compact of human 
society was broken." w This was how the causal connection between God, 
morality/law and human society was envisaged in Islam as well. 

Human abilities insufficient 

The second explanation was a modified version of the first, reshaped as a 
direct answer to the question why societies had to be based on laws brought by 
prophets. It did not claim that human actions have no moral value in them- 
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selves: certain things were indeed intrinsically good or bad. But humans did 
not know what was best for them or how to achieve it, according to this argu- 
ment. Only God could supply the wisdom, the authority, and the sanctions 
required for a community based on true morality. 

As regards wisdom, people were not intelligent enough to know what was 
best for them in this world, let alone the next. They needed a superior intelli- 
gence to tell them. It was thanks to divine intervention that they had acquired 
their knowledge of right and wrong, and also of many other things: how 
would they have worked out the difference between edible and poisonous sub- 
stances, for example, without perishing m the attempt? How could they have 
known about agriculture? Prophets were not just founders of polities, but also 

As regards authority, people were too similar to submit to one another. 
They were always competing, for ever thinking that they had a better right to 
power and wealth than anyone else. They needed a superior authority to defer 
to. It was thanks to divine intervention that some were raised above others, 
boosted with divine authority, as everyone knew from the story of the rise of 
Islam: it was by divine intervention that government had been created for the 
egalitarian tribesmen of Muhammad's Arabia. 15 

Finally, as regards sanctions, humans needed a strong incentive to submit, 
and again, the solution lay with God, who had instituted otherworldly rewards 
and punishments. 1 '' "We know that people cannot defend themselves against 
their own natures or act contrary to their desires except by a strong deterrent, 
the long-term threat of eternal punishment over and on top of punishment in 
the here and now," al-Jahiz has the ShT'ites say. 17 God had instituted Paradise 
and Hell as the carrot and the stick {al-targhtb wa'i- al-tctrbib), and without 
them society would go to rack and ruin, be (or somebody mistaken for him) 
says in another epistle. iS lbn STna agreed, with implicit reference to the phases 
of Muhammad's career: the lawgiver prophet should start by telling the masses 
that they had a maker who had prepared eternal rewards and punishments for 
them; this would make them obey. Next the lawgiver should institute acts of 
worship that would constantly remind them of this; and finally he should reg- 
ulate the social and political aspects of his polity.' 9 Religion diverted people 
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from their desires and turned their hearts away from their selfish wishes "until 
it comes to dominate their innermost soul and exercise restraint on their con- 
science, supervising their soul in its inner solitude, and giving it sincere advice 
m its misfortunes", al-MawardT said in a good description of internalization. 40 
In short, religion enabled people to suppress selfish inclinations incompatible 
with communal existence, as Durkheim was to say centuries later in the West. 

But whereas religion has formed part of all human societies, prophets have 
not, and medieval Muslims were well aware of this fact. How then had soci- 
eties without prophets come to live by what the societies in question consid- 
ered to be right and wrong? One might have expected the answer that they too 
owed them to belief in the supernatural, for people obviously did not need 
prophet's in order to believe in gods, cosmic order, or an afterlife. But this 
would have implied that any religion, even paganism, could supply social and 
political organization, however misguided it might be. The philosophers did in 
fact hold this to be the case, and al-BTrtinT seems to have thought so, too. " But 
it was not wise to air this opinion openly; and besides, many Muslims, like 
many Christians, had trouble seeing paganism as a religion at all. When they 
declared all kingdoms to be based on religion, the reference was to monotheist 
religion." 12 Insofar as pagans were perceived to have laws, they were assumed to 
have devised them of their own, by conscious legislation rather than imper- 
ceptible development. On the rare occasions on which the problem of non- 
prophetic laws was openly confronted, the alternative to revelation was human 
reason, whether in the form of common sense or philosophy, not religion of 
other types. 

Human and divine wisdom compared 

Thus al-Jahiz tells a story in which a commander of the Umayyad period meets 
with the Turkish khaqan to compare their respective laws, to find that they 
agree on some things and disagree on others. "You are a people who trace your 
laws to what reason permits and what seems to be a good idea," the com- 
mander concludes, "but we think that we are not fit to manage the servants (of 

40. Adah al-diinya, 1 ;6- 

41. It is implied by alTarahi's theories (above, 173) and explicitly stated by the 
philosopher in Judah Halevi, Radd, 5 = 34 (I, §1), while BT1O11T had no trouble seeing the 
religious basis of socio-political organization in India in his Hind (esp. chs y-To); and he 
dispassionately notes the similarity between Muslim, Zoroastnan, and pagan Tibetan and 
Turkish ways of invoking religion to single out the ruler in his hunlhir (24k = 16, ef. below, 
note 128). 

41. Thus NM (M), 67; cf. Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistam, above, 13, note zo. 
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God)." Only God knew the true nature of things that was hidden to people.' 15 
Al-Jahiz' intention here is not to idealize the Turks as people who followed rea- 
son of their own accord, without the need for punishment, for the Turkish laws 
discussed include the penalties for theft, murder, and cutting off people's ears 
and noses. Nor is he trying the opposite, to depict them as amoral, for as a 
Mirtazilite, he took it for granted that reason could provide moral guidance, 
and his commander speaks with respect of the Turkish laws. Al-Jahiz' position 
is simply that revealed law is better, not because otherworldly sanctions had a 
good effect on social order (which is not discussed) or even because revelation 
provided for otherworldly salvation (the discussion is only about this world), 
but rather because revealed law was rooted in supernatural wisdom: its insti- 
tutions were intrinsically better in his view. But he evidently did not assume 
revelation to be the only option. Humans could devise their own rules on the 
basis of common sense. 

Similarly, philosophically inclined Iranians held their ancestors to have 
instituted kingship by deducing its necessity from the anti-social nature of 
human beings and enthroning Gayomard (the first, or almost first, man on 
earth): government here owes its existence to a social contract of the 
Hobbesian type, and the result is a virtuous polity based on philosophy/ 1 "' If 
people would follow rational laws, they would not need prophets to bring them 
law, as Aristotle's father was supposed to have said. 45 We do not know whether 
Ibn al-RawandT, al-SarakhsT, al-RazT and others who rejected prophethood 
considered the socio-political implications of their own views; but if they did, 
they must similarly have held that society could be based on human reason, or 
indeed that it was so based. 

Nonetheless, the assumption that only a prophet could bring a law suitable 
for the organization of a society was rarely challenged in our period. People 
only saw the cases which confirmed it. Thus it was noted that several African 
peoples lacked both religion and socio-political organization, whereas the 
Nubians and the Abyssians had something in the nature of both, which fitted 
the theory in that they were Christians thanks to then' former proximity to 
Byzantium. 46 It was not noted as a problem that India and China had complex 
societies of the most sophisticated kind, which did not fit the theory in that no 



43. 'Manaqib ai-turk' in his Rascfil, i, 8of.; tr. Walker, 692-; cited in Pines, 'La loi 
naturelle et la societe", 18511. 

44. MM, ii, :ro6f (i, $531). 

45. Pines, 'La loi naturalle et la societe', 18411., citing 'Amir!, .S'<fW<i, 178.8. 

46. Cf. Israkhri, Mnsalik, 4, penult, (drawn to my attention by Adam Silversrein). 
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prophets had been sent to either them or their neighbours. 4 " One has to go all 
the way to Ibn Taymiyya for a straightforward statement that polities did not 
have to be based on religion,* and all the way to Ibn Khaldun for a refutation 
of the view that they did have to be thus based. Most people had acquired gov- 
ernment without receiving either prophets or books, according to Ibn Khaldun, 
which showed that laws suppressing selfish inclinations could be devised by 
reason and imposed by force. Such rational governance (styasa 1 aqliyya) could 
be either of the philosophical type which had been practised by the ancient 
Iranians (i.e. under Gayomarcl), but which was not otherwise encountered in 
history, or of the selfish type practised by all rulers nowadays whether they 
were Muslims or not. God had however made manmacle law unnecessary for 
the Muslims by means of that which the Prophet had instituted and the caliphs 
had upheld, and this was preferable because a divine law served both this world 
and the next.' 19 The type actually practised was simply a perversion. In short, 
Ibn Khaldun agreed with al-Jahiz: revealed law was not indispensable, but it- 
was certainly better. 

Why does the law necessitate rulers? 

Granted that human society owed its existence to the division of labour and 
that it had to be regulated by a revealed law, why did there have to be rulers? 
Could one not live by the law alone? One would have expected this to be a 
much debated question, given that the Muslims traced their spiritual ancestry 
to stateless Arabia. Ancient observers had commented on the political freedom 
of the northern Arabs, now in a negative and now in a positive vein; the Arabs 
had boasted about it in their poetry themselves; and the specialists in Arabian 
antiquities who collected their poetry along with their stories about tribal wars 
(ayyam al-arab) were clearly impressed by it too: before the rise of Islam the 
northern Arabs (Muclar, Nizar), and above all the Prophet's tribe Quraysh, had 
been laqah, free people who did not obey any kings or pay any taxes, they tell 
us with pride. 50 But as seen already, neither the pre-Islamic Arabs nor the 
tribesmen who continued to inhabit the peninsula after the conquests were 
regarded as a model of inspiration or imitation for Muslims as far as political 
organization was concerned. 51 The scholars who did field work in the desert 

47. CI. the striking example of Sijisiani above, 1 note 10. 

48. Al-IIisbti ff 1-isl.lin, 4 = 2.0: people without divine hooks or religion obey their kings 
in matters they think will serve their worldly interests. 

49. Miiqaddhmu 48, zizf., 24'f- = '< 93, 3^f., 448k; ef. above, note 44, and eh. 1, 13k 

50. Cf. the attestations in Wortrrbucb, s.v. '/.»(/,?//. 

51. Cf. above, 7, 68. 
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were philologists eager to record the language of the bedouin, assumed to be 
the purest version of Arabic, not utopianists seeking inspiration in tribal 
organization. Pious people without an interest in pre-Islamic lore assumed the 
pre-Islamic Arabs to have lived in a state of ignorant barbarism (/ahiliyya), 
fighting each other and generally exemplifying the anti-social side of human 
beings, except insofar as the QurashT guardians of God's house had preserved 
some monotheism among them; and the later bedouin were effectively living in 
the jahiliyya too, as people who crossed paths with them knew all too well. For 
political models one looked to Medina, where the Prophet had worked. 52 

This is not to say, of course, that the tribal tradition contributed nothing to 
Islamic political thought. On the contrary, as seen already, it dominated the 
thinking of the first two centuries and is discernible behind most libertarian 
and communitarian thinking in classical Islam. But it owes its overriding 
importance to the facts that it was islamized in Medina and that the con- 
querors were tribesmen whose values went into the foundations of Islamic cul- 
ture, not to a memory of tribal organization as a model of admiration and 
imitation in its own right. A fourteenth-century work does preserve an undat- 
able argument in favour of doing without rulers in which the bedouin are 
invoked as an example, but this is very unusual." Since the Muslims did not 
have a notion of an aboriginal state of freedom and innocence, they were not 
inclined to credit members of simple societies with the preservation of virtues 
they had lost, after the fashion of the Greeks, whose fascination with Scythians 
and other tribal peoples (Arabs included) did not reach them; and the many 
tribal peoples they encountered in the course of their conquests did not strike 
them as any better than their own. Ibn Khaldun did admire the Turks for their 
preservation of the martial values once possessed by the Arabs, but the Turks 
in question were Muslims serving as soldiers in the Middle Fast, not tribesmen 
back in their pagan arcadia. The Persian tradition did say that the earth had 
been devoid of kings, whether Persian or other, every now and again from the 
death of Gayomard onwards, but it did not say so in an anarchist vein.'" 1 Flad 
one asked how people coped in the periods without kings, the answer would 
probably have been amnihum shura, that is, that they settled their affairs by 
consultation, a Qur'anic expression which came to stand for anarchy in the 
sense of chaotic conditions." 

In short, there was no question mark over the need for rulers in the Islamic 
tradition, the Kharijite and Mu'tazilite anarchists notwithstanding. The 

52. Cf. below, 3 i8f. 

53. IiT, M.uchjif, viii, 347. 

54. i lanr/.a. Ta'rikh, i 4 f. (G, 10). 

55. E.g. GhazalT, fada'ih, 106.uk. 
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normal answer to the question whether one could live without rulers was that 
one could not, and this seemed so obvious that many argued directly from the 
anti-social nature of humans to the need for rulers, without first explaining 
how social life generates a need lor law. For those who wanted the full argu- 
ment, however, the explanation was that bringing together the diverse natures 
and ambitions of humans in a single society created a need for rules, which in 
their turn created a need for somebody to uphold the rules. There had to be a 
ruler to apply the law, to judge, and to maintain order with the sword, which 
induced fear and deterred the wrongdoer, for people would not obey the law 
of their own accord: just as somebody had to teach them the law, so somebody 
had to reward and punish them for their obedience or disobedience to it, in this 
world as well as the next."'' 1 

One needed both religion and government for an orderly society, then: 
without religious injunctions to obey, the ruler's authority would be weak; and 
without a ruler to enforce the laws of the religion, people would abandon 
them; this was why Ardashlr said that religion and government were twins.' 17 
The ruler on his own was better placed to enforce the law than either religion 
or reason on their own because selfish desires tend to overwhelm moral inten- 
tions, al-MawardT noted; "God restrains (people) more through the sultan than 
through the Qur'an," as the Prophet had said." Without a king, sultan, or 
imam, people became disorganized, power passed to whoever was in a position 
to take it, chaos prevailed, trust disappeared, and the community disinte- 
grated, just as flocks perish without a shepherd. 5M "Civil strife results when 
there is no imam to take charge of people.'"'" Moreover, political leadership 
was natural, as was clear from the subordination of the body to the soul, of 
women to men, of slaves to the free, and of children to adults, al-'Amirl said, 
crediting his views to Aristotle.'' 1 Al-Jahr/. also found it natural: even animals 
have leaders that they follow.''- By contrast, the Ismaili Abu Ya c qub al-SijistanT 
held political leadership to be unique to humans because he equated it with 

56. E.g. Qudama, Kbtiraj, 436; c Anun, Sd'ddti, 179, 185.2, i86f., cuing Plato, Aristotle, 
and Ps. -Aristotle's Fi siyasat al-iimdini, GhazalT, lqii>;id, ju,|'„ Shahrastam, Nih<Ty<i, 

490 = 155; Abrahamov, 'al-Kasim ibn Ibrahim', So. 

Sj.'Abd Ardasbtr, §4 (p. 53); cited 111 countless works, e.g. Qudama, Kbtinlj, 436; Ibn 
Wahb, Biirbiln, 401. 

58. MiiwardT, Adub cd-dunya, 137.6. The saving (nor always attributed to the Prophet) 
is also adduced in Ibn c Alxi Rabbih, '/,/</, 1. 7.6, Qudama. Klhmlj, 440. 1 3; Juwavni, CbiyJlh, 
§19; GhazalT, QtstJs, 90.-5: Naysaburi, /w,7w,;, 86, and no doubt elsewhere. 

59. Jahiz, 'al-Nisa 1 ' in his R-.is.Vil, hi, 149-51. 

60. Ibn Hanbal m AbiT Ya'la, Abkam, 19. 
Gx.Sa'cida, r8 7 f. 

62. 'Al-Nisa'', 150; cf. Dio Chrysostom, 'Pen basileias' (third oration), §50. 
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religious leadership, which animals did not have: unlike humans, they were 
equal because they all had the same instinctive knowledge of the basic things 
that animals needed to know. 6 ' 

Hon' do we know rulers to be prescribed by the law? 

All these rational considerations apart, one could of course settle the question 
by an appeal to authority: the law made it obligatory for Muslims to have an 
imam, as everyone except for the Na|diyya and the Mtrtaz.ilite anarchists 
agreed. But appeals to authority merely took you back to reason, for how was 
the imamate known to be a legal duty? 

Many Mu c tazilites said that it was known from reason ( c aql), meaning 
from considerations of the kind just reviewed, or from both reason and supra- 
rational authority {sba/, sam c , also translated 'revelation').'"' But according to 
the Traditionalists and the classical Sunnis, and many Mu c tazilites too, the 
obligation rested exclusively on supra-rational authority. 6 '' By this they did not 
usually mean that the obligation was grounded in the Qur'an or Hadith (though 
some found evidence for it there as well), but rather that it rested on ijnuf, the 
consensus of the community, starting with the agreement of the Companions 
to have the institution.'* This may sound like a retreat from reason, and so it- 
was, in the sense that there comes a point where particular ways of doing 
things can no longer be explained in terms of universal rationality: secularists 
will then shrug their shoulders and say that this is how we happen to do things, 
while believers will point to their books or sacred persons and say that this is 
how God happens to have instructed us. Revelation typically works to justify 
the particular, as Lstnailis, philosophers, Sufis, and others who distinguished 
between organized religion and the universal truth above it all had occasion to 
note. Reason could demonstrate that humans needed government of some 
kind or another; it could not demonstrate that they needed it in the particular 
form of the imamate: it was only on the basis of supra-rational authority that 
the specific form of government enjoined on the Muslims was known to be 

6ylthbat, 174; Abu Hatim, A'lanu 185. Cf. also below, a U.I'. 

64. Cf. IAH, ii, 308, on Jahiz, the Baghdadis, and Abu '1-Husayn (reason); Muddling, 
Qasint, 143; Tjl, Mawaqif, vih, 345 (reason and revelation). 

65. Thus c Abd al-Jabbar, Mnghiii. xx/i, i 7 ff„ 41, and the Basrans in IAH, ii, 308. It is 
identified as the position of most Mirtaz.ilites in Raz.T, MuhassaU 176.9 and Arbcfhu 42.6- 

66. Cf. JuwaynT, Gbiydlb, §§17-18, and again §66 (in the context of election vs. 
designation), cf. Nagel, 'resiling, 198b; Shahrastam, Nibiiya, 47«ff. = ' Sof. In MawardT, 
Abkam, 4 (5) = 5, those who ground the obligation in revelation adduce Q. 4:59 and a 
quietist tradition. 
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indispensable for human welfare, as Ibn Khaldun said, summarizing earlier 
argument's.' 1 

On these arguments, humans could see government to be in their interest, 
but God could see further and added instructions that they could not have 
worked out on their own. This line of reasoning rested on the assumption that 
there was a basic congruence between human needs and the ultimate nature of 
reality. The Greek philosophers, firm believers in that congruence, had called 
it providence. But what basis could there possibly be for such wishful thinking? 
On purely rational grounds we might well infer that God wished to destroy His 
creatures, as abjuwayni said; there was no way in which we could second-guess 
His views. Since He allowed the world to be without prophets at times, it- 
would have been reasonable to infer that He also permitted people to go with- 
out imams at times, but He did not. All this went to show that it was only on 
the basis of revelation that we knew the imamate to form part of God's law.'' 8 
In Abu Ya'la's formulation it had to be on the basis of revelation that one 
knew it, for one could not know whether anything was obligatory, indifferent, 
permitted, or forbidden on the basis of reason at all.'' 9 

Al-Juwaynl's outlook was in line with the worldview of ancient 
Mesopotamia, which confronted the moral arbitrariness of the universe with 
extraordinary openness. 70 But this was much too austere for the RafidTs. The 
Imamis accepted the providential nature of ultimate reality and claimed the 
imamate to be indispensable in terms of reason and revelation alike. This 
was also the Ismaili position, except that they put it in even more extrava- 
gant terms: the imamate was obligatory by nature, reason, considerations of 
governance (styasa), revelation and custom, in every religion and community. 1 

Why must government he monarchic? 

Granted that we must have rulers, why could there only be one ruler at a time? 
Could one not have several, be it in the form of joint rulers forming a council, 



67 Ibn Khaldiin, Mu,j.uhlim.i, ziz = i, 389I.; cf. above, nine 49; Mawardi, Adah al- 
(Innyii, 138 and Ahkaiu, T./5 = ?, where reason does not even demons! rate the need for 
government, only for fairness and justice in mutual dealings. 

68. JuwaynT, Chiy.llh, 5U0-1; cf. Nagel, Ik-stung, 197. 

69. Ahkdiii, 19. Cf. Reinhan, Before RereLition, 24 (where the same position is reported 
for his MuUamad), 3 ?ff., on his ambivalent c (/</«/a. 

70. Cf. beaulieu, 'Theodicy, Theology, Philosophy: Mesopotamia'. It was not only in 
JuwaynT that it lived on; cf. Cook on the bleak conception of the relationship between man 
and God in Islam (MtdmmmaJ, S3). 

71. Naysaburi, Imama, 28 f. 
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or semi-autonomous rulers forming a federation, or even wholly independent 
rulers dividing the Islamic world between them? Some Mirtazilites considered 
the first two options and endorsed them, as has been seen. 72 But the vast major- 
ity of scholars rejected all three options without much attempt to distinguish 
between them. There was nothing wrong with the idea of several rulers from a 
rational point of view, c Abd al-Jabbar said, but authoritative instruction {sam c ) 
was against if. 7 - 5 Some adduced the Qur'anic statement that heaven and earth 
would go to ruin if there were several deities (21:22): it stood to reason that a 
plurality of human rulers would have a similarly dire effect; 4 Others mar- 
shaled Hadtth: the Prophet was on record as having said, "when allegiance is 
given to two commanders, kill the second"; 7 ' and when the Prophet died, the 
Companions rejected the Ansar's proposal that they and the Muhajirun should 
have a leader each. 7 ' 1 "Two amirs: the people have perished!" as Ibn 'Abbas 
reputedly exclaimed on hearing of the appointment of two leaders by the 
rebellious Medinese in 6i/68z(7~ One leader would be able to disobey the 
other; 7 " there would be rivalry and strife between them, even having several 
viziers was dangerous: too many cooks spoil the broth or, as the Arabic version 
of the proverb went, too many sailors caused the ship to sink.' 1 ' For all that, 
there were some who disagreed. 



Several imams 

Al-Asamm's idea of a federation was never fielded again, but a plurality of 
caliphs, each fully autonomous in his own sphere, was occasionally deemed 
acceptable. In 929 the amir of al-Andalus, c Abd al-Rahman III, declared him- 
self to the caliph. Absurd though it must have sounded to most Muslims in the 
east, many Ash'arites were ready to accept him as such, presumably as an anti- 
dote to the Fatimids, who also claimed the caliphate. They proposed that there 
could be several imams if their domains were separated by a barrier obstructing 



72. Cf. above, 68. 

7 3. c Abd al-Jabbar, Miighm, xx/i, 243. 
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cooperation between them, such as for example the sea/ 0 If there could be two 
prophets in the same community, as there was in the time of Moses and Aaron, 
or even three, as hinted in Q. 36:14, a fortiori there could be two or more 
imams, they said/ 1 This view unsurprisingly proved popular with Spanish and 
Maghrib! scholars/ 2 though the Spanish Ibn Hazm affirmed the classical posi- 
tion/' and it gained sufficient currency for the Fatimid missionary Abu '1- 
Fawaris (d. 411/1021) to find it necessary to explain why it was not allowed to 
have two or more imams when distances required it/' 1 Most Sunnis rejected it, 
too/'' Of those who accepted it, some were outraged when the Karramiyya 
accepted c Al! and Mirawiya as equally legitimate imams in their separate 
domains. c Al! had been imam 111 accordance with the stoma and Mirawiya 
imam in violation of it ( c ala khildf al-surtna), the Karramiyya said, and the fol- 
lowers of each had been obliged to obey. Al-Baghdad! marvels at an alleged 
duty to obey ft khilclf al-sunna, though the Sunnis operated with just such a 
duty themselves: even al-Ma'mun had to be obeyed, as Ibn Hanbal had said. 
But al-Ma'mim had just been a quasi-caliph whereas c AlT was a real imam, 
someone whose acts embodied God's law so that everyone had to follow him/ 6 
There could perhaps be two quasi-caliphs at the same time, but real caliphs 
could not coexist, be it with each other or with quasi-caliphs/ 7 

A plurality of kings and sultans was a different matter. This was what the 
Muslims had come to have in actual fact, but it was the leadership of the reli- 
gious community, the church, that preoccupied them. The issue was whether 
more than one leader of this community (more than one pope, in the termi- 
nology of medieval Europe) could be acknowledged under exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which some believers were isolated from the rest - the question 

80. Baghdad!, Usui, 274 and Farq, 341; Ash'ar! and Isfara'inT in JuwaynT, Gbiydtb, 
§257; JuwaynT himself favoured this view in his Irsbdd, 415, but not in his Gbivcith, 258ft 
(summarized in Hallaq, 'Caliphs, Jurists and the Satjuqs,' 35). 

81. SimnanT, Rawdit, 1, M56I". (lsfara'in! and sonic Shafi'ites); for JuwaynT's view that one 
cannot argue from prophets to imams, see above, note 68. 

82. Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, ed. Quatremere, 1, 548 = 1, <93- The section is missing 
in the Beirut edition. 

83. Mtthalla, ix, 360 (§1771). 

84. Abu 'l-Pawaris, Imaiini, eh. 8. 1 lis reply was "one God, one imam". 

85. Cf. Sanhoury, Califat, i2off.; cf. also Baqillani, TamhiJ, 180; 'Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mitghiti, xx/i, 244f.; SimnanT, R.urd.i, 1, 58, and the discussion in MawardT, Adah al-ditnva, 
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87. Baghdad!, Usftl, 2 74 f.; ShahrastanT, Mild, 85; Ibn Hazm, Fast, iv, 88, where the same 
view is said to been held by Abu '1-Sabbah al-SamarqandT (on whom, see van Ess, TG, ii, 
56zf.). For Ibn Hanbal, sec above, 1 {7 
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to which the ZaydTs and IbadTs had already given a positive answer, and which 
some Sunnis now answered 111 the affirmative too/ K The tact that secular rulers 
had divided the Muslim world between them was also problematic, as has been 
seen, but it did not affect the religious unity of believers as long as the upstart 
rulers were willing to cast themselves as servants of the caliph. There was no 
question of recognizing them as ultimate rulers ot the believers' souls. One 
could perhaps elevate one of them to the position of caliph, along the lines 
suggested by al-Juwayni. One could also think away the caliph altogether. This 
would leave a plurality of de facto sovereigns 111 the political sense, but they 
still would not be sovereigns of the particular fragment of the religious com- 
munity that happened to be in their charge. The religious community would 
simply be acephalous. Perceptions changed when the caliph disappeared in 
actual fact, but the secular kingdoms (regita 111 the terminology ot medieval 
Europe) never succeeded 111 breaking up the religious community so as to turn 
each kingdom into a sovereign church of its own. 

Conciliar government 

So much for independent rulers. The conciliar model also found occasional 
adherents after al-Asamm. Thus al-Farab! acknowledged that it was difficult to 
find a man endowed with all the characteristics desired in a virtuous ruler. If 
two men possessed the characteristics between them, they should rule together; 
and if the characteristics were dispersed in many men, then they should jointly 
form the government. He took that to be what the Greeks had meant by 'aris- 
tocracy' (riydsat al-akhydr), as has been seen/ 9 c Abd al-Jabbar may be arguing 
against this proposal when he says that the Companions had insisted on a sin- 
gle imam even though they knew that every candidate lacked qualities present 
in others: for example, Abu Bakr was strong in religion, but not physically, 
whereas it was the other way round with TJmar/" Al-'Amir! also argued against 
the conciliar idea, on the grounds that one or the other had to be the superior 
if the arrangement were to work.'" But it was accepted by Ibn Sma and Ibn 
Rushtl, who agreed with al-Farab! that the common aim would cause the rulers 
to function as a single soul/ 2 The Brethren of Purity similarly held that when 

88. Cf. above, 6 if., 106, 
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the forty-six qualities required in a prophet were dispersed in the community 
rather than united in a single khalifa, the members of the community could 
cooperate to preserve and implement the law; 9 ' but they were talking about the 
distribution of intellectual and moral perfection rather than power: the aristo- 
cratic regime {dawlat ahl al-khayr) that such a group of people represented 
was their own brotherhood. 9 ' 1 There is a stronger sense of concern with real 
power in Ibn STna's discussion of aristocracy, and even more so in Ibn Rushd's, 
but it was still highly theoretical, and none of their suggestions had any polit- 
ical effect. The Qaramita did set up government by a family council in 
eleventh-century Bahrayn, but their institution was rooted in the local tradition 
rather than in the views of the philosophers. 9 ' The local notables who jointly 
ruled Seville in the 1020s and Cordoba in the 1030s seem to have done so by 
default, and they were soon replaced by monarchs. 9 '' 

Why must the ruler have absolute power? 

Most medieval Islamic political thought proceeded from the assumption that 
power could only be delegated, not shared. This was so whether the ruler was 
seen as designated by God or elected by humans, by however great or small an 
electorate. He received it in full or lost it in full, even according to the IbadTs. 
There was no halfway house. Presumably, this conviction reflected the fact that 
political power was fragile, all the surface grandeur notwithstanding: govern- 
ment had to be absolutist merely to survive. At all events, the view was deeply 
entrenched. Obviously, the ruler had to delegate most of his power to others, 
and he was strongly encouraged to consult, both in order to obtain expert 
views and to learn about the wishes of his subjects (in the sense of the elite). It 
was well known that it was difficult for him to ascertain their needs, especially 
in distant provinces. 97 The early 'Abbasid caliphs had surrounded themselves 

93. RIS, iv, 125 (tr. in Norton, Muslim Neoplatoitists, toz). 

94. Ibid., iv, 125 (tr. in Norton, Muslim Neoplatomsts, 102); of. iv, 187,-4. 

95. Cf. Nasi,-, Khusraw, Travels, 87, Following Lewis, the translator takes the kinship of 
the six brothers to have boon metaphorical, bur it seems more likely that the number is sym- 
bolic (seven with the absent Mahdi). Two Julanda brothers wore joint rulers of Oman in the 
time of the Prophet (Tab., i, r686; Ibn Ha/.m, Jdmlnini, 384.14; Ibn Sa'd, i/2, 18 [B, i, 2.61J, 
where one is singled out as the king); and two Julanda brothers are also said to have ruled 
Oman when al-Hnjjaj sent an expedition to subdue it (SalimT, Tuh/li, 1, 74; cf. Hamidullah, 
'Regno conjoint', rorf., which aims to prove that it is lawful). 

96. Stem, islamic City', 33ft.; Wasscrstem, Pm-tv-Kim-s, 1,9; Fierro. The (),uli as 
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97. See, for example, the stress on equal favours to the near and the remote in YazTd Ill's 
accession speech (Tab., ii, 1835.6), Ibn A hi Du'ad's insistence that distant subjects had the 
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with formally appointed companions who served as spokesmen of his subjects 
{alsinat refiyyatibi), according to Ibn al-Muqaffa c ," s and it was perhaps in an 
effort to secure better representation of local interests at the centre that some 
scholars argued that all potential electors m all provinces ought to participate 
in the election of the caliph. 99 But once elected, the caliph was free to ignore 
all the advice he received. The consensus was that he could not be made 
answerable to anyone apart from God. 

God was assumed not to call the ruler to account until the Day of 
Judgement, or at least not until he was dead, but why should 1 le wait so long? 
If He could be represented in the here and now by a ruler who executed the 
law. He could also be represented by monitors who would call the ruler to 
account for his performance. The modern argument (used by conservative 
Muslims against democracy) that Muslims are ruled by (Tod, not by the peo- 
ple, was alien to medieval Muslims because it rests on a tacit assumption that 
God can only display His will through the state -an abhorrent idea to the reli- 
gious scholars, who had gone out of their way to disprove it. As they saw it, 
Muslims were not ruled by God as opposed to the people, but rather by God 
in the sense of the people, or more precisely in that of the community. The 
ruler represented both God and the community because they were two sides of 
the same coin; and it was precisely because the imam was the "representative 
and agent of the community" (t vakil li'l-umma wa-na'ib c anha) or "the agent 
of the Muslims" {na'ib c an al-muslimhi) that he had to be deposed when he was 
guilty of wrongdoing, according to those who held that an oppressive ruler 
must be removed." 10 It was the scholars who formulated the law that the imam 
was meant to execute; by their own account, it was also they who elected and 
deposed him on behalf of the community. One would have thought that there 
was only a short step from all this to the view that the scholars should also 
monitor his performance, lor example by forming independent councils 
authorized to signal when the rules had been breached, to strike out illegal 
decisions, and to block their execution. 

Small though the step may seem, however, there were few who took it. In 
Khurasan on the eve of the 'Abbasid revolution a rebel by the name of al-Hanth 
b. Surayj forced the Umayyad governor to set up a commission charged with 



same claim to al-MuTasim's attention as those close by (Tab., iii, 1326), and al-Asamm's 
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the task of nominating sub-governors and drawing up the rules and norms 
{siya>\ sinnin) they were to follow. Some of the members were scholars, the oth- 
ers are unknown. Al-Harith's aim was to reduce the governor's control of local 
appointments and procedures rather than to monitor his performance, but the 
key point is that he tried to place institutional limits on the governor's power. 
Whether the commission actually got to work is unclear, and the idea did not 
survive the 'Abbasid revolution."" Some forty years later, as we have seen, a 
participant in the election of the I bad! imam c Abd al-Wahhab (c. 164/780) in 
North Africa would only endorse c Alxl al-Wahhab's election on condition that 
the latter "would not take any decision except in the presence of a specified 
group {dfrnajarmfa mu'luma)": c Abd al-Wahhab would have to rule in concert 
with a council. This proposal struck the other members of the electoral com- 
mittee as monstrous, and their negative view was endorsed by the I bad! lead- 
ership in Basra: the election of c Abd al-Wahhab was valid and the condition 
was void. 102 Al-Asamm considered replacing the ruler altogether with a coun- 
cil of scholars, as has been seen. 105 Who would have monitored them? May be- 
lie thought that there was safety in numbers. In any case, after him there is 
silence for a long time. Neither the Sunnis nor the philosophers who accepted 
the possibility of a plurality of rulers were motivated by dislike of absolutism, 
and though the merits of consultation continued to be praised, the idea of 
imposing control on the ruler seems to have been abandoned. 

It was briefly resumed in Almoravid Andalus, however, when a certain Ibn 
c Abdun, writing around 500/1100, proposed that the judge should supervise a 
number of government functions, including tax-collection and the vizier's 
administration. He also expected the judge to serve on a consultative body 
along with other jurists and worthy men with whom the ruler (cd-m'Ts) would 
meet on a regular basis, and he required the judge to consult with other jurists 
in the performance of his own juridical functions too. His primary concern 
seems to have been with the local government of his own Sevilla. Like al-Harith 
b. Surayj, he was interested in practical reform of the world on the ground, not 
in grand moral visions, and his ideas were remarkably concrete; they were pre- 
sumably meant for replication in other cities, including the capital. But what- 
ever notice the Almoravids may have taken of them, he was also like al-Harith 
b. Surayj in that his ideas were swept away along with the political landscape 
he wanted to reform by a revolution, 111 his case the Almohad conquest. " H 

101. Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, 108; Crone, \Shiira as an Klectivc Institution', 
24-6. 

102. Above, 59t'. 
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No libertarian Greek heritage 

In this connection it may be noted that the Muslims did not inherit a republi- 
can or democratic tradition from the Greeks. I low much difference it would 
have made if they had is difficult to say, but in any case, Plato was an authori- 
tarian thinker, and what the Muslims knew of Aristotle's political views 
seemed to go the same way. They inferred that the virtuous polity could have 
either a single ruler [malik, imam, ra'ls) or several (the akhydr, ufacjil), the for- 
mer being kingship and the latter aristocracy; either way the power of virtue 
was absolute. The Muslims did not know that the Greeks had lived 111 cities in 
which sovereignty was vested in popular or aristocratic assemblies rather than 
in kings, or that the Romans had begun by expelling their kings to be ruled by 
such assemblies down to the time of Augustus. Their Greek history reduced to 
Alexander the Great and his immediate successors, and their Roman history 
began with Augustus (because Jesus was born under him). Of Alexander they 
had interesting things to say: he was the greatest king on earth, indeed a 
prophet, who eventually renounced power altogether;"" or alternatively, he 
was a mere hooligan who conquered for the sake of it, without bothering to 
devise any proper administration of his domains, m order to satisfy his own 
ambition rather than the demands of truth (unlike the Prophet).""' Augustus, 
by contrast, was just a name to them. But whatever their views on these pivotal 
figures, they missed out on the republican city states which had preceded them. 
The word polis, arabized as madhuu they took to mean a politically organized 
society of any kind, or just a society, or even just a city in the normal sense of 
the word, not a self-governing city state. Had they known the concept, they 
might have applied it to pre-Islamic Mecca (as modern historians sometimes 
do), though it was actually stateless. Given that Muhammad rejected Mecca 
for a theocracy in Medina, it would not necessarily have endeared the notion 
to them, but in any case the concept did not reach them. 

They did learn about democracy, but they knew it as a regime of imperfec- 
tion, since this was how Plato and Aristotle described it, and also how the 
Neoplatonists saw it." 1 In fact, of the three forms of constitution the worst 
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was democracy (nydsal al-awamm), Aristotle says in the Arabic translation of 
his Nicbonicicbcaii Ethics, though this is not what he says in the original." 18 
The democratic city [al-madtna al-jamif ' iyya) was one in which "the aim of its 
people is to be free (ahrdiwt), each one of them clomp, what he wishes without 
restraining his passions m the least", ;tl-FarabT observed, characteristically 
equating freedom with licentiousness rather than participation in political 
decision-making. 1 "'' Nobotly was subjected to any restraint, but rather each did 
whatever he wanted, within the limits of the law, Ibn Rushd observed."" It was 
a constitution under which people were equal: in the siyiisat al-httrriyya the 
chief would be slapped for every slap he gave. Nobody had any merit over any- 
one else, so that the virtuous and the vile had the same rights in respect of 
offices, honours, and punishments, and power was obtained by chance rather 
than by virtue. The leadership in al-dtmi'tqnltjyya went to whomever they hap- 
pened to agree on. 1 " It was an absurd idea to philosophers convinced that the 
distribution of political power ought to reflect gradations of virtue. On top of 
that, democracy was a regime without a common purpose, as Ibn Rushd 
observed; it allowed every household to pursue whatever it regarded as its high- 
est goal, typically (then as now) material goods: on this ground he deemed 
most cities of his own time to be democratic. 112 As has been seen, this absence 
of a common purpose was its greatest demerit in Ibn Rus lid's opinion, for the 
beauty of the ideal city lay precisely in its tight coordination of everyone for 
the pursuit of a single aim, ultimate happiness (as in the communist regimes of 
the twentieth century). But it was also where the escape from democracy lay, 
for the freedom with which everyone was left to pursue their own ideas meant 
that adherents of every conceivable regime could be found it democratic cities, 
including virtuous people. As Ibn Rushd saw it, they might eventually succeed 
in replacing democracy with a Virtuous City of the tightly coordinated kind.'" 
Freedom always includes the option of putting an end to freedom (as we 
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might say, though they never put it that way). The Virtuous Polity was both 
authoritarian and totalitarian. 

The Shari c a as a constitution 

The perfect polity of the scholars was a good deal more liberal than that of the 
philosophers in that the scholars regarded all rulers as subject to the law rather 
than sources of it. "Islamic government is neither tyrannical nor absolute, but- 
constitutional ... in the sense that rulers are subject to a certain set of condi- 
tions in governing and administering the country," as Khomeini put this 
point. 11 ' 1 But he was a revolutionary. Pedantic scholars have to observe that 
although one could well characterize the ShaiTa as a constitution, it does not 
follow that government based on it was constitutional. 

The SharT'a was, or rather included, a constitution in the broadest sense of 
the word: a set of rules that allocated functions, powers, and duties among the 
various agencies and offices of government and defined the relationship 
between them and the public. 1 " AI-MawardT's jhkJm snlt/miyya is a collection 
of such rules. But a constitution in this sense of the word is simply a frame of 
government or political order: a set of rules which organize, but do not 
restrain, the exercise of power. In order for the rules to yield constitutional 
government they have to include restraints, normally identified as a bill of 
rights and institutional devices for securing their observance. 1 "' The Sharfa 
docs not include a bill of rights, let alone of rights perceived as common to all 
mankind, but it could still be said to guarantee personal freedoms for Muslims 
and people under their protection, and to seek to restrain arbitrary power. 

Of course, words such as 'rights' and 'freedoms' are Western, but medieval 
Muslims certainly had a concept of both. They tended to view human rela- 
tions in terms of duties, however, and they did not think that membership of 
the human species conferred any rights or duties in itself. Rather, rights and 
duties were conferred by God on His servants. It followed that there was no 
concept of human rights in the modern sense. Infidels had no legal existence 
except insofar as they were protected by Islamic law, as dhimmU or 
mustcf 'units (roughly permanent and temporary residents). 11 When the jurists 
spoke of human rights (hnquq al-adamtyyint 'id- 1 ' ibctd) , they meant the claims 
that individuals had on each other, not rights vested in human beings by virtue 
of their human nature. The opposite of human rights were ( iod's rights {huquq 
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tillclb), meaning the claims that the Muslim community as represented by the 
ruler had on them. The distinction is close to that between civil and public 
(including criminal) law today. For example, certain penalties were owed to 
humans, meaning that they were carried out only if the aggrieved party 
demanded it."' s The offenses were seen as private. Other penalties were duties 
owed to God, meaning that they had to be carried out whether anybody 
demanded it or not (thus the so-called budud). They were crimes against God, 
or in other words the Muslim community, not against individual Muslims. 
Penalties apart, God's claims included the canonical taxes, holy war, ritual 
worship such as prayer and fasting, and other things, such as the duty of giv- 
ing advice to the ruler (or so at least according to an IbadT scholar). There were 
also institutions which involved duties to humans and God alike. 11 " 

It was under the heading of 'human claims' that the lives, property, per- 
sonal freedom, family relations, and commercial transactions of Muslims and 
dhimmts were protected. One might call them 'civil rights' if this did not imply 
a consciousness of rights against the state which is not present in the sources. 
One could certainly call them 'civil claims'. The jurists discuss them from the 
point of view of dealings between private people, not between private people 
and the state, and no special attention is paid to them in works on constitu- 
tional law such as al-MawardT's. For all that, the law was perfectly clear that 
the lives, property and internal relations of the subjects were sacrosanct as long 
as they observed the law themselves. The jurists paid less attention to public- 
law, but they did cover subjects such as taxation, the conduct of holy war, the 
suppression of rebels, the punishment of criminals, and the appointment of 
judges. It certainly cannot be claimed that they gave no guidance on matters of 
government. 120 The law left much to the discretion of rulers, but its letter was 
often detailed and its spirit was unmistakably protective of the believers. It is 
for this reason that one can call the SharT'a a constitution in the fuller sense of 
the word. Nobody could, or did, have any doubt that most of what rulers did 
was illegal. 

But the constitution was not enforceable. Allied with scholars, the ruler 
could compel his subjects to live by the law m respect of ritual worship, fam- 
ily relations, commerce, and inheritance (insofar as compulsion was needed). 
But whether they were allied with scholars or not, the sub|ects could not com- 
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pel their ruler to observe the law in the exercise of government. The ruler had 
agents backed by force among his subjects, the subjects did not normally have 
any among the wielders of political power. There is a remarkable exception in 
eleventh-century Samarqand. In 488/1095 the inhabitants of this city, "both 
officers and subjects", agreed to kill Ahmad Khan, a local dynast who ruled as 
a subordinate of the Seljuqs. They suspected him of heresy, seized him, and put 
him on trial in a court of jurists and judges, who condemned him to death on 
charges of lsmailism and apostasy; or, according to another version, the jurists 
and judges first met with leaders of the army and issued a (atifd declaring it 
licit (or obligatory) for anyone to kill Ahmad, and next, when he was caught, 
put him on trial and condemned him to death again. 121 

The key to the subjects' power here is clearly their alliance with the leaders 
of the army. The result was a noteworthy attempt to handle power by lawful 
procedures. Military commanders did not usually stage trials or solicit fatwas 
before killing a ruler; nor, for that matter, did rulers normally bother to stage 
trials in order to jail, kill, or seize the property of their commanders or civil- 
ian subjects. There is a famous exception in the caliph al-Mu c tasim (833-42), 
who found it prudent to have his powerful general, the AfshTn, convicted of 
apostasy before having him killed. 122 The generals in Samarqand now found it 
necessary similarly to dispose of Ahmad Khan by lawful means (perhaps 
because he had an overlord who might have punished them). We do not know 
whether the charges they brought against him were seriously meant, let alone 
true, or merely a pretext, though the latter seems more likely: Ahmad Khan was 
oppressive [qabih til-sint) and extortionate, and it was the second time that the 
SamarqandTs tried to rid themselves of him. The first time they wrote to the 
Seljuq sultan Malikshah, inviting him to take control of Samarqand, which he 
duly did, but he reinstated Ahmad Khan some years later, and this was when 
they brought charges against him; Ahmad Khan flatly denied them. 

But though the trial is unlikely to have been fair, it does give us a glimpse 
of what one might call constitutional government. It is typical, however, that 
the charges were of apostasy, not of illegal appropriation of other people's 
goods. No medieval Muslim ruler, or for that matter governor or general, is on 
record as having gone to trial for having killed, tortured, |ailed, or robbed 
innocent Muslims, though a fair number of Sunm jurists held that the imam 
should be deposed for such crimes, as has been seen. 12 ' Violations of this kind 
were apparently too commonplace; many jurists denied that the ruler could be 

121. Ibn al-AthTr, Kamil, x, 243b (year 488), cf. i 7 iff. (year 482) for the prc-history; 
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deposed for them; to secure the removal of extremely powerful people only the 
ultimate charge would do: loss of status as a Muslim. Remarkable though it is 
m retrospect, moreover, the episode did not attract much attention at the time. 
Only two historians report it, one dispassionately and the other outraged by 
the Samarqandis' behaviour: how strange that people of Sunna and Jama'a 
who hold Q.4:59 ("Obey the messenger and those in authority among you") to 
refer to kings should nonetheless rebel against kings, as the latter exclaims. 1 -' 
Ahmad Khan had clearly managed to alienate most members of the elite, 
including his own army. Elsewhere, too, it happened that people agreed to 
remove a ruler by inviting another to take over. But most rulers managed to 
retain sufficient support to go on oppressing the powerless. When such rulers 
violated what we would call the civil rights of its subieets, all the subjects could 
do was to turn to the state itself, petitioning the ruler for |ustice in the special 
court for the redress of grievances {radd dl-mazHlini). It was a poor substitute 
for the independent councils with which al-Harith and the North African I bad! 
had wanted to restrain government. AI-MawardT tells an edifying story m 
which a woman in rags accuses the caliph's own son of usurping her land and 
wins the ease.'-" This was how things ought to be; between them, the divine 
authority of the law and the personal virtue of the ruler would ensure that jus- 
tice won out even when this flew in the face of the immediate interests of the 
ruler. One could not call this constitutional government even if virtue did 
occasionally win out, or always, as if is said to have done under the Rightly 
Guided Caliphs or'Umar II. Rather, it was government by appeal to the ruler's 
conscience. With no authoritative devices for signaling breach of the rules, and 
no official mechanisms for the imposition of sanctions either, attempts to 
enforce the rules inevitably led to mutual recriminations and civil war.' 26 It was 
precisely because sustained attempts to enforce the rules always led to civil war 
that most people eventually decided to live with such government as they had. 

Political illusion tricks 

Once it was accepted that government had to be absolutist, and indeed that 
rulers needed more power than they actually had, there was some interest in 
how they went about creating the illusion of possessing it. Humans are com- 
petitive because they are similar, al-BTrunT observed; all descend from the same 
ancestors and have much the same size and shape, so there is no obvious rea- 
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son why any one ol them should lord it over others; everybody thinks he has a 
better right to wealth and power than everyone else. The difference between 

claim to himself any benefit to which another may not pretend as well as he", 
as 1 lobbes was to put it six centuries later 111 unwitting agreement with al- 
BTrunT. 12 '' The trick, then, was to make one person seem quite unlike the rest. 
For a start, one could declare rulership to be the monopoly of a single tribe, al- 
BTrunT observed, or of a particular individual within it, with reference to some 
celestial genealogy or divine designation after the fashion of the Sasanids with 
their Kisras, the Muslims with their limitation of the i ma mare to Quraysh, the 
Tibetans with their belief that their khacfm descended from the sun, and the 
Turks with their myth about their king emerging from a cave. Next there were 
ways of magnifying the physical presence of the ruler: tall palaces, spacious 
courts, raised seats, thrones, crowns, other headgear, arm-extensions, and 
more, all symbolizing elevated ambition and extended power. It was also 
important to think of adornments conveying an impression of great wealth, 
and so beautiful as to sway the hearts of the beholders. For the rest, the ruler 
had to seem to know more than anyone else about what was going on, be it 
locally or far away, among the elite or among the masses, for which purpose he 
needed to devise clever means ol communication. 12 " Abu Ya c qub al-SijistanT 
had a strong sense that coins and public prayers served to disseminate aware- 
ness of the ruler's power, though it was only the association of the ruler's name 
with the Prophet's on and 111 them that he singled out as significant. 1 ' 9 Ibn STna 
laid down that the lawgiver prophet must magnify the position of his suc- 
cessor by prescribing acts of worship that can only be performed 111 his pres- 
ence, adding that the legislator must also see to it that the ruler is involved (via 
the judge) in fundamental social acts such as marriage."" Here as elsewhere, 
the philosophers were sophisticated sociologists of religion. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 



What services did medieval Muslims expect from the state? Religious scholars 
often answer the question in the form of lists of the ruler's shaft functions (i.e. 
those required by the Shar'Ta), along the lines of "the Muslims must have an 
imam to execute their laws, apply their hudiid, despatch their armies, marry off 
their (female) orphans and distribute the booty {fay 3 ) among them".' But such 
lists are too concise to be meaningful to a modern reader, and they do not men- 
tion any non-sha/l functions, nor do they say what would happen to the shai'T 
functions if the imam disappeared. What follows is an attempt at a fuller 
answer. 

SHAR'I DUTIES 

Validation of the community 

A modern Westerner would answer the question of what government is for 
by starting with internal order and external defence, but medieval Muslim 
scholars never did, for government to them was first and foremost about the 
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maintenance of a moral order, a law. It is with the moral order that we shall 
have to start as well, then. 

The early Muslim community was constituted by allegiance to its imam 
(originally the Prophet, thereafter the caliphs). Without this leader, there was 
no saving vehicle m which to travel along the legal highways revealed by God: 
the law would not be m use; differently put, it would be suspended. If the imam 
was replaced with another type of ruler, the result would be the same, for 
whereas any kind of ruler would do for the avoidance of anarchy, only an 
imam would do for the avoidance of a morality. Without him, such community 
as existed would not be based on Islamic law. All the social and political 
arrangements of the Muslims would cease to be distinguishable, in legal as 
opposed to dc facto terms, from those of infidels. The abode of Islam would 
merge with that of unbelief. 

Initially, then, it would seem that the first and foremost role of the imam 
was to validate the law on which the Muslim community was based. The 
umma and the imamate thus went together: neither could exist without the 
other. But this is not how things remained. From the first civil war onwards an 
increasing number of Muslims deemed the head of state not to be an imam any 
more. They would rebel on behalf of real imams when they could, but this was 
not always possible, and all went through periods in which they had no imam 
at all. How then could they hope to be saved? 

It is difficult to find an answer to this question. The early Kharijites and 
ShT c ites formed communities by affirming their loyalty {waldya) to imams of 
guidance in the past, dissociating from all imams of error and their supporters 
in the past and present, and accepting the obligation to establish a true imam 
as soon as circumstances would allow it. This seems to have sufficed, in the 
sense that it was only in terms of public law that the community merged with 
the abode of unbelief (ddr al-kufr). In the absence of an imam the sectarians 
had no legitimate Friday service, courts, army, or other emblems of political 
organization, but for the rest the law remained valid, or so they seem to have 
assumed. They must in that case have operated with a distinction between the 
private and public aspects of the law, but they do not seem to have thought too 
deeply about it, for if one could live a morally upright life without political 
organization of one's own, what would be wrong about living in ddr al-kufr} 

The parallel between the Umayyacl polity and ddr al-kufr was brought into 
the open in the second civil war, when Kharijite extremists deemed life 111 this 
polity to be incompatible with Muslim status: if all non-Kharijites were infi- 
dels, they said (and all Kharijites agreed that this was so), then there was not 
and could not be a Muslim polity unless the Kharijites left to establish one 
themselves, and all Kharijites who refused to leave the abode of knfr were infi- 
dels. Their emphasis was on physical separation as a rightly guided community 
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rather than the establishment of a rightly guided leader, but they clearly saw 
the two as going together: they made their hijret from the garrison cities to 
establish imamates of their own. This had the merit of consistency. Other 
Kharijites responded that Muhammad had lived for ten years in Mecca, which 
was dar al-kufr at the time, or that in fact no imam was necessary for a valid 
community, since the imamate had never truly existed, or that other Muslims 
were only infidels m the sense of hypocrites. 2 But it hypocrites sufficed to val- 
idate the community, why did one have to rebel against them to establish 
another when one could? Again, it is hard to find an answer. 

It was not just the Kharijites who preferred not to think too hard about 
the problem. The Andalusians never explained how they could claim to be 
Muslims, and indeed to live in a politically organized society with Friday 
prayer, courts, armies and so on, when their Umayyad governor stopped pay- 
ing allegiance to the 'Abbasid caliph without adopting the status of imam him- 
self.' By what avenues did the ZaydTs, who explicitly declared all precepts of 
the law to flow from the imamate, 1 reach the position that the law was valid 
whether there actually was an imam or not as long as people acknowledged the 
imamate to be prescribed by the law (so that it was for purely practical reasons 
that none existed)? 1 We do not know. As late as the tenth century, jamd'T 
Muslims retained a feeling that there would be no Islamic community and no 
(public) law without the caliph, though they did not often say it.'' The only 
imams, apart from the Prophet, whom they unanimously deemed indispensa- 
ble for purposes of putting communal life on a moral basis were by then the 
first four. For the rest, the imamate was obligatory m the sense that one had to 
establish it when it was possible to do so, not in the sense that one would die 
as a pagan if circumstances forced one to live without it. They must have 
reached this position early, for nobody seems to have questioned that the 
Andalusians were Muslims, nor do the Miftazilite anarchists seem to have 
found it necessary to explain that one could remove the imam without sus- 
pending the law and dissolving the Muslim community thereby. But opinions 
seem to have developed stealthily, as if people were ashamed of them. The 



2. Thus the Bayhasiyya, Najdiyya, and Ibaoiiyya respectively. 

3. For their resolute silence on then' ruler's (and thus also their own) stains, see P'ierro, 
'Adoption des rttulo califaF, 36. 

4. Strothmann, Stdtilsiecbt , 5. 

5. If there was an imam and one did not know him, one died as a pagan; if there was 
none, the imam was the Prophet, the Qur'an and the Commander of the Faithful (i.e. c AlT), 
and one escaped a pagan death by knowing the doctrine of t he imamate (aid ladT ila 'I-Plaqq, 
Abkani, 1, .|66f., cf. also Srrorhman, Sljjtsivchl , yi). 

6. Cf. Nagel, Pestling, 35. 
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same is true of opinions on the parallel question whether one could or could 
not live in the abode of unbelief {ddr al-kufr) 7 

Only the RafidT ShT c ites opted for an explicit assertion that the validity of 
the law depended on the imam. When he disappeared, his continued existence 
in hiding ensured that the world was not totally drained of morality, so that the 
Muslim (i.e. lmami) community continued to exist even though public law was 
a dead letter in his absence. By then, the tight concatenation of the imam and 
the law characteristic of ShiTsm must have come across as an aberration rather 
than a strong formulation of what had once been a shared view. 

Validation of public worship 

Whether or not a saving vehicle existed without the imam, his presence (or that 
of his governor or other deputy) was required for the validation of the Friday 
and the festival prayers 111 Umayyad times. s This was also the view of the 
ZaydTs," Imamis, 1 " Ismailis," HanafTs, 11 and IbadTs. 1 ' It was for that reason that 
the Baghdadis would smash pulpits and declare that "they had no prayers" {Id 
salnu'dt Libum) when they found al-Muqtadir (d. 932) too useless to count as 
their caliph. 1 ' 1 The Shafi'ites held it more suitable for the Friday prayer to In- 
validated by judges rather than governors, or so at least according to al- 
MawardT. |S Since judges were also delegates of the caliphs, this did not make 
much difference in lunstic theory, but other Shafi'ites freed the Friday prayer 

7, Such views as survive from the first four centuries are notable for their ambivalence, 
as Abou Fl Fadl points out ('islamic Law and Muslim Minorities,' 14X1'.). Cf. further below, 
3S9ff. 

S. Crone and Hinds, Cods Cnli/ib, 33, citing JarTr. 

9. Strorhman, Sliinlsrecbl , 511., cf. 97 U niiiblnsib imam did not suffice). 

10. TusI, Nilkiyn, 103. 

1 1. When die Ismaili missionaries lost touch with their imam, they said that they had 

L MawardT. AbLhu, <,s, ;;.K - P.aghdadi, 1 hid. 1, 272.9 (the Iraqis); c Abd al-Jabhar, 
Mughal, xx/i, 4X.9; Calder, 'Friday Prayer and Juristic Theory'. 37. Compare llm Flanbal, 
who counted 'All's leadership of the prayer among the proofs thai he had been caliph 
(Zaman, Emergence, i6yf.). and Ibn STna, according to whom the lawgiver must prescribe 
worship which can only be performed in the caliph's presence (,S7, .v, 432 - 10S). 

13. Imams were needed, among other things, "to hold our prayers", as the IbadTs of 
North Africa said when they elected Abu 'l-Khattab (Ibn SaghTr, 'Chromque', 9); if you 
depose the rightful imam, the new imam's nun' a will be invalid (P.isvam in Ktisbif, ii, 1S6). 
The IbadTs of Jerba had no Friday prayer due to the absence of the 111st imam, al-TijanT 
noted in 706/1 306 {Ribla, 127). 

14. Pianiza aMsbahanT, 153, 154 (C, 202I'., 204). 
1 v MawardT, Abkani, 65/ 3 3.7 - 35. 
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from its association with government altogether. It was customary, according 
to al-JuwaynT, for the imam to supervise events which served as an external 
emblem (slrfar) or Islam, such as the Friday prayer and the pilgrimage, and he 
ought indeed to pay attention to anything involving large numbers, but in law, 
people were free to organize the rituals themselves. "' According to the HanafT 
Ibn al-SimnanT, all duties that fell on the believers as individuals, such as ritual 
prayer and alms, continued whether there was an imam or not. Whether he 
included the Friday prayer under this heading, not just the daily five, he does 
not say. 17 

]ama c l scholars who deemed the validity of the Friday prayer to depend on 
the presence of the ruler, in person or through his governor, held his presence 
to have the requisite effect whether he was morally upright or not; ls but ShTites 
would not pray in the Friday mosques of illegitimate rulers, 1 '' and the ImamTs 
ceased to have a public Friday service when their twelfth imam went into 
hiding. 2 " This briefly changed under the Shrite BTTyids, when al-Mufld (d. 
413/1:022), followed by his pupil al-TusT (d. 459f/i:o66f), postulated that the 
imam had delegated his authority to the jurists: they were permitted to con- 
duct the Friday and the Festival service on his behalf, provided that they could 
do so without getting into trouble. 21 But later scholars such as Ibn IdrTs al-HillT 
(d. 598/1.202.) disagreed. 22 There was no Friday prayer in early Safavid Iran; to 
conduct it was to identify oneself as a Sunni. 2 ' 

In al-JuwaynT's opinion, no physical act of worship required validation by 
the imam. 2 ' 1 That the pilgrimage remained valid regardless of the moral status 
of the ruler is explicitly affirmed by the HanbalT Ibn Batta and the ZaydT 



16. JuwaynT, Cbiyalh, HiSyf., 553; cf. ShTrazT in Caldcr, 'Friday Prayer and Juristic 
Theory', 41. 

17. SimnanT, Rawda, i, §1 14; cf. * 1 15. 

1:8. Ibn Batta, Profession de foi, 67 = 127; cf. Lewis, Political Unguage, tor. 

19. Already under the Umayyads we are told that the adherents of c AlT would stay away 
from Friday service and other public prayers (Tab. ii, :.;.(); such absence counts as a sign of 
rafel in a Prophetic tradition cued in .SW.ch. 4 • , 4. 

20. There were no Friday prayers in Qumm in Buyid times until Rukn al-Dawla forced 
the QummTs to rebuild and use Friday mosque (MuqaddasT, Absan, 395). KulTnT (d. 
329/940L) has the imams make provisions for performance of the Friday prayer by oneself, 
or prayers in lieu of it (Newman, Vortnative Period of Twelver SbTism, 168, 170). 

zt. Mu fid, Mnqnfa, 811; 'Fust, Nibdya, 302, cf. 107. For Mu fid on the law during the 
gbayl>a, see also Arjomand, 'The Consolation of Theology', s62.f. 

22. Ibn IdrTs, Sara'ir,u W2ff. 

23. Enc. Iran., s.v. 'jum'a.* 

14. JuwaynT, GhiySth, SS2.S9I". (cf. above, note 16). 
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Miijinff ^ and everyone else seems to have taken it for granted. As regards fast- 
ing in Ramadan, only the Ismailis held it to be suspended in the absence of the 
imam, presumably because they relied on him to announce its beginning and 
end, calculated by astronomers. 2 '' Other Muslims simply relied on the appear- 
ance of the new moon, which did not require expert knowledge. (This did not 
prevent the MalikT al-WanshansT from adducing the fast of Ramadan among 
the ritual obligations that Muslims would be unable to fulfil if they stayed on 
in al-Andalus after the fall of Granada in .1492: without imams and their 
deputies, the sighting could not be accomplished, he declared, urging them to 
leave.) 27 

Finally, obligatory alms [zeikdh, Stidtiija) remained payable to any ruler 
whatever his moral status according to some Sunnis, but here there were dis- 
senting voices, above all (though not only) among the Shafi c ites: obligatory 
alms on gold, silver, and easily hidden things kept at home could or should 
always be paid directly to the recipients, listed in Q. 9:60, the dissenters said, 
rather than to officials (who would violate the privacy of the home); and the 
same was true of obligatory alms in general when the collectors were uii|ust, 
or even when they were not, according to some. 28 In the absence of a ruler of 
any kind, everything to do with public money would have to be managed by 
the scholars, according to JuwaynT, who does not explicitly mention alms. 
According to Ibn al-SimnanT, zakiih would continue to be payable because it 
was a duty which fell on the believers as individuals, whereas the imposition of 
jizya would stop because the duty did not fall on them, but rather on the 
imam. 29 

The IbadTs and some Imamis also held that people could disburse the alms 
directly to the recipients, at least if there was no legitimate imam or one could 
not rely on the money reaching him. 5 " What happened if one gave one's alms 
to a wrongful ruler, voluntarily or under duress? The IbadTs and some Imamis 
said that one would have to pay them again, assuming that there was someone 
to pay them to. But there were also Imamis who said that it was lawful to pay 
them to rulers such as the Umayyads, and that they were not m any case to be 



25. Profession de foi, 67 = 128, cited in Lewis, Political Language, 101; Zayd (attrik), 
Majmif, 236, no. 853. 

26. Above, note 1 1, cf. W alker, al-Kirinam , 35. 

27. WansharTsT, Mi c y,h; ii, 1 }8f. 

28. Ibn Batta, Profession de foi, 67 = 128; cued in Lewis, Political Language, 101 ; 
Aghnidcs, Theories of finance, i 9 6ff.; MawardT, Ahkam, 209/121 = 1 There were even 
some who held that one could kill unjust collectors, cf. below, note 9?. 

29. JuwaynT, Ghiyath, §560; SimnanT, Rawda, §§r 14L 

30. Cf. BisyanT, Mitkbtasar, 93; Newman, Formaline Period of 'Twelver Sbi'ism, 166F 
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paid twice. 31 The ZaydTs and Ismailis held that (the true) zcikclb was suspended 
in the imam's absence, 51 and so apparently did some Imamis, on the grounds 
that ordinary believers lacked the knowledge to hand it directly to the rightful 
recipients, and that three of the categories of recipients listed in the Qur'an 
presupposed political organization: the Imami al-Mufid and his pupil al- 
TfisT brushed aside these objections, arguing that zakab was payable to the 
jurists, who did have the requisite knowledge, and that the three problematic 
categories were simply suspended. !! 

Execution of the laic (tan fid h al-ahkam) 

Executing the law was the essence of the imam's shaft functions. It was to 
implement the moral and legal rules (siinna, hitkm, hitdud, fira'id, hnqfiq) 
brought by the prophets that God had raised up caliphs, as al-WalTd II said in 
744. w AH lists of the imam's functions mention this duty, and all the functions 
listed separately can be seen as subdivisions of it. In the early days the caliph 
would execute the law in person by adjudicating in person, and whether he did 
so or not, it was generally agreed that only the imam (or a delegate of his) 
could appoint judges.' 5 

It followed that if there was no imam, people would have "no judgements 
((tbkiiw)", as the Umayyad poet JarTr put it.'"' One would have make do with 
sitlb, private agreement or settlement out of court. 1 The Imamis had no courts 
capable of enforcing their decisions even back in the days when their imams 
were present, and their traditions sternly warn the believers not to use the 
courts of the opponents, telling them to submit their dispute to a traditionist 
or jurist and accept Ins indgenieiit of their own accord. 5S When al-MufTd, 

3:1. Muhammad b. Mahbub to the North Africans in Kashif, Siyar, ii, 2.301. (where the 
wrongful officials arc IbadT, not SunnT); TusT, Nihaya, 185; Newman, Formative Period of 
'Fivclvcr Shi'ism, 174, 177 

31. Cf. Qasim b. Ibrahim m Strothmann, Slaatsrecht, 511; Abrahamov, 'al-Kasim', 86; 
not even a mttbhmb imam could collect them (Made-lung 111 /•/-, s.v. 'imama'); Nu'man, 
Da'd'im, i, i6 3 f. 

33. MufTd, MiiqnFa, 152; Tiisi, Nihaya, r8s; Caldcr, 'Zakat in ImainT ShT'T 
Jurisprudence', 469. 

34. Tab., ii, :1759ft.; tr. Crone and Minds, God's Calijih, niff. 

3 5 .Ibn al-Muqaffa c , Sabaha, .97C (P, §17); Sanhoury, Calif it, i6Sff.; TusT, Kbiliif v, 
343.6. Cf. above, 2.38ft., on GhazaTT. 

36. Above, note 8. 

37. Cf. c Abd al-Jabbar, Muy,hni, xx/i, 53L 

38. KulTiiT, Kali, vii. 410-12; Madelung, 'Authority in Twelver Shiism", 166, citing lbn 
Babawayh; Newman, Formative Period of Twelver Sbfism, 1 Sot. 
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followed by al-TusT, proposed the theory of delegation to the jurists (la field), 
they affirmed that it was up to the jurists to take over the functions of ijadJs. y ' 
Al-TusT added that a person appointed by the wrongful regime should try to 
use his position to apply Imami law; under duress he might even apply the 
law of the opponents, but only as long as it did not cause him to take lives: 
taqiyya (dissimulation under duress) could not legitimate unlawful killing.' 10 

On the Sunni side al-MawardT agreed that there could be no execution of 
the law (and also no collection of taxes) in a community without an imam, 
whereas an imam raised up by rebels would in his opinion validate its execu- 
tion in the rebel community: he did not deem the (mostly Sunni) subjects of the 
Fatimid caliphs to be living in sin, one infers, though he does not mention any 
examples. " Here as elsewhere, the idea is that the public domain is created by 
God, the only power capable of overruling private interest, and that God has 
to be represented in the here and now by a single person, a deputy. But al- 
JuwaynT argued along the same lines as a I- MufTd and al-TusT that the scholars 
could take over the execution of the law in the absence of a such a deputy: they 
could marry off women without marriage guardians and administer the prop- 
erty of orphans, for example.' 12 Al-GhazalT, his star pupil, disagreed, as has 
been seen: all transactions dependent on judges would be invalid in his view, or 
alternatively validated by overriding necessity ((Laura) alone, for the sultans to 
whom most judges owed their appointments had no moral right to appoint 
them unless they were authorized to do so by the caliph. Later Sunnis solved 
the problem by tracing the authority of the sultan to the community, thus 
reversing the original relationship between the community and its head, and/or 
by seeing the sultans as imams themselves." 

Execution of the hudud 

The modern state is often held to be an agency for the maintenance of inter- 
nal order and the conduct of external defence distinguished by its monopoly 
on the right to use violence, where violence means force of the type required 
for physical damage, imprisonment or death: people may still slap their 

39. MufTd, Miiijiii'a, 81 1.1; TusT, Nihaya, ;oi. The view was affirmed again in the 
Safavid period, cf. Caldcr, 'Judicial Authority 111 Imami ShT'T Jurisprudence,' 10s. 

40. TusT, Nihaya, ?02. 

41. MawardT, Abkdm, 95/S9 = 6s; cf. Mikhail, Polities and Revelation, 23 (wrongly 
having MawardT speak of the religious duties in general); Abou Id Fadl, 'Islamic Law ol 
Rebellion', ii, 20 sf. 

42. JuwavnT, Glnyath, §^57-8. 

43. Above, i38ff. 
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children (if only just), but in most countries they may not bear arms (except by 
special licence), and nowhere may they physically injure, detain or kill other 
people, except in self-defence (narrowly defined). If the state were to lose this 
monopoly, it would not simply be sharing a function with, or ceding a function 
to, private citizens; rather it would cease to be a modern state. Contrary to 
what one might have expected, given the level of violence they had to tolerate, 
some medieval Muslim jurists operated with similar notions, or so at least 
al-JuwaynT. Private individuals {ahad al-iuis) were not allowed to unsheath 
weapons against each other or their rulers, or only in self-defence and the res- 
cue of others, he said, adding that this did not apply if there was no govern- 
ment. (Using arms against infidels was also another matter.)" 1 ' 1 Many jurists 
disagreed, as will be seen. There was, however, complete unanimity that the 
imam had a monopoly on the right to use force in one key area. 

The area in question was that of the hudud, penalties prescribed in the 
Shar c Ta which resulted in physical damage (by lashing), mutilation (by ampu- 
tation) or death (by stoning or decapitation).' 15 That only the imam could 
apply or authorize the application of these penalties to free persons was 
affirmed by all Muslims with rare exceptions, such as the ninth-century anar- 
chists, to whom they were a major problem."' Many jurists went further by 
crediting the imam with a monopoly on all punishments, including discre- 
tionary flogging (ta'zir), torture, imprisonment, and banishment, which are 
not prescribed in the Shar'Ia;' 17 but only of the hudud can it be emphatically 
said that if he ceded them to others, he would cease to be the imam, or alter- 
natively the penalties would cease to be hudud. They were penalties for funda- 
mental transgressions of the moral code which held society together and had 
to be inflicted by a representative of God, that is to say a representative of col- 
lective interests, because there would not otherwise be anything to distinguish 
them from private vengeance. If everyone had the right to kill or maim other 
people, there would be no legal order to uphold: power would lose its moral 

44. Cdnyath, gi6;, 479L. 48 d'., ^4 and Irsbad, -,70.1 (Cook, Commanding Right, M 6). 

45. The penalties are classically identified as those for unlawful sexual relations (zina), 
false accusations of such relations (qadhf), highway robbery (qat c al-tariq), theft {sariqa) 
and wine-drinking; but many others count as biidful 111 medieval works, including those for 
apostasy, blasphemy, and homicide; and there are times when Inidd seems to mean capital 
punishment'. 

46. Cf. above, 67 f. c Abd al-Jabbar knew of Medinesc iiinsts who would allow all indi- 
viduals to perform them on behalf of an imam unable to do it himself (Mitgbm, xx/z, 155). 
For the question whether slave owners could perform them on their slaves, see Johansen, 
'Mise en scene du vol,' 46, NaysahiirT, hnama, 67. 

47. Cf. Cook, Commanding Right, 26S, note ro? (Murtada), 342, note 21 (HalTniT); 
Naysabiin, hnama, 67.5. 
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purpose, anarchy would prevail; '" and one would be back m the proverbial ituiii 
c azz« bazzct ('whoever has power takes the spoils') which had prevailed in the 
Jahiliyya. The Imamis added a consideration likely to appeal to modern oppo- 
nents of capital punishment: one needed lnlallibity to impose such penalties. ''' 
But with or without infallibility, the authority behind them had to be public. 

Consequently, the imam's monopoly on the hudud is frequently affirmed 
in the literature, whether Sunni, s " Mu'tazilite,"' ShT'ite,'- 2 or IhadT.' 1 Since the 
hudud could not be applied by unauthorized people without ceasing to be 
hudud, they could not be executed 111 the imam's absence. This was the prob- 
lem that the ninth-century anarchists had struggled with. When the twelfth 
imam went into hiding, the Imamis duly declared the hudud to be suspended, 
pending his return.'' Not all held the suspension to be total, however. A tradi- 
tion in al-KulTnT allows self-help m the case of unlawful sexual relations, as 
long as the penalty was carried out in secret." Several jurists of the Buyid 
period tried the alternative method of ruling that if an I ma mi official 
employed by a wrongful ruler was in a position to apply the hudud 111 accor- 
dance with Imami law, then he was authorized (or even obliged) to do so, for 
he would in fact be acting on behalf of the true imam and should think of him- 
self as doing so.* This ruling reflected the fact that the wrongful rulers at the 
tune were ShT'ites; living under Sunnis, thirteenth-century jurists tended to dis- 
agree with it.'" Al-MufTd and al-TusT held that the jurists were allowed to apply 
the hudud even without holding office, by delegation from the imams, when 
they were able to do so, as within their own households: they were authorized 



48. Cf. NaysaburT, Inuinia, 67, explaining what is implicit elsewhere. 

4y. Cf. TusT, Mabsut, vii, 41.6, cited in Sachcdina, Just Ruler, loof. It was also c Abd al- 
Jabbar 's understanding of the Imami position (Mttghni, xx/ 1 , 74). 

50. Baghdad!, Usui, 272.7. As he observes, some held that slave owners could impose 
them on their slaves (cf. above, note 46). 

Vr/Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, xx/1,41,74, noting that if there is no imam, the httdt'id must 
be suspended (/./ bndda mm snqi'il ahhiidild): Mankdnu in Cook, Commanding Right, - is. 

52. lielow (Imami); Strothmann, Staatsinht , sn, cf. 97 (Zaydi); NavsaburT, Imama, (17 

<; <. BisyanT and Muhammad b. Mahhiib in Kashif, Siyar, ii, 197I., 259. 
54. Murtada in Sachcdina, 'Treatise on the Occupation', 124, and other Imamis m 
Made-lung, 'Treatise', note z<i, similarly c Abd al-Jabbar, Mitgbni, xx/ 1 , 74L, on the Shritcs. 
<;<;. Newman, l : ormatirr Period of Tnrlvcr Shi'ism, 1771. 

56. Murtada in Madehmg, Treatise', 2; = zh, with oilier Imamis in note 2s; MufTcl, 
Mttqni'a, 810; TiisT, Nihaya, wi, ;o2. 

57, Thus Ibn IdrTs and Muhaqqiq al-HillT; cf. Calder, 'Legitimacy and Accommoda- 
tion', i)6f.; Madehmg, 'Treatise,' note 21. 
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to apply the penalties to their own wives, children, and slaves. 5S Here their 
attempt to save public authority ended up as an endorsement of self-help, if 
only for |unsts, and perhaps only in their capacity as domestic tyrants. It was 
in any case a far cry from the infallible public authority that had once been 
required for the task, and it was too much for Ibn IdrTs al-Hilll: it was only to 
his slaves that a man could apply the hudud in his view. 1 '' 

According to al-Mufld, people who took it upon themselves to kill blas- 
phemers and other apostates 'out of anger on God's behalf, would be free to 
do so, apparently whether the imam was present or not/'" His Mu'tazilitc con- 
temporaries agreed, though only if there was no imam, or so c Abd al-Jabbar 
insists. 6 ' The people in question should probably be envisaged as applying ver- 
dicts formulated by the jurists rather than acting on their own accord; in other 
words, the reference is to laymen acting as the jurists' henchmen. This was a 
role which laymen were often encouraged to take, by latinfl and ShT'itc jurists 
alike (and which became infamous m the West when Khomeini used it to deal 
with Rushdie). "Anyone who meets him and kills him is acting on my order," 
as an early c Abbasid judge declared with reference to an alleged crypto- 
Manichean (zindlq).'' 1 The occasions on which scholars acted as rabble-rousers 
against theologians and philosophers are legion. As long as the decision was 
reached in accordance with the law (as formulated by them), they did not mind 
appealing directly to the community for execution. It was how outlawing 
functioned in medieval Europe too. 

Authors connected with the government, however, were well aware of the 
overriding importance of reserving the infliction of physical punishment to the 
state and its officials. A model letter of appointment instructs a military com- 
mander "not to apply a hadd or a rule concerned with retaliation, whether 
involving loss of life or limb, without asking the Commander of the Faithful 
for his opinion and awaiting his reply". 6 ' A military commander should always 
execute major physical punishments himself, or at the most delegate it to a 
close associate, according to a military treatise. 6 ' 1 Anyone who beheaded, 

58. MufTcl, Mmpiftu 810 (the mums q,nl f.iit'it'.nlu nl-imz.ir jihi 1L1 fitqaha' iln'\Uil.nm 
mcfa 'l-imkan); TusT, Nib.iyn, joof., clearly on the basis of Mu fid. 

59. Ibn IdrTs, Sara'ir, ii, 24. 

60. Mu fid, Mnqm'a, 743, with reference to blasphemers (nun sabba msiil nihil) aiaabad 
Dim al-a'imma). Thcv are deemed to be outlaws on the ground that they are apostates, so 
the rule presumably applied to other apostates as well. 

61. c Abd al-Jabbar, Mu^mi, xx/i, 1 56.1, 8. 

62. WakT c , Hi, 265.4; L 'f. van Kss. '/'(»'. iii, 54, on Sa'Td b. c Abd al-Rahman al-JumahT and 
his victim, Dirar. 

63. Thus Qudanu, Kharaj, 45. 

64. I larthamT, Mukblasar, 17. 
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mutilated, castrated or otherwise punished anyone else without the king's per- 
mission, "even his own servant or slave", should be punished according to 
Nizam al-Mulk, "so that others may take warning and know their places".''-'" 
What then would happen if there were no imam? Al-JuwaynT avoids the issue, 
but Ibn al-SimnanT concedes that the hudud would have to be abandoned. 66 

Jihad 

Holy war was one of several types of warfare regulated by the jurists. Al- 
MawardT called the other types 'wars of public welfare' (hunlb al-masalih), by 
which he meant the suppression of apostates (imtrladdun), rebels (b ugh at) and 
brigands (tmihari bun). 67 Only jihad will be treated in detail in this book. The 
main account will come in Chapter 2.1 ; what follows is concerned only with the 
relationship between the imam and holy war. 

If one could have a valid community while temporarily deprived of an 
imam, one was also entitled to defend it by force of arms: defensive warfare 
remained legitimate whether there was an imam or not according to all 
(though not all counted such warfare as jihad, except in the case of emergen- 
cies).'' 8 But the legitimacy of jihad in the sense of warfare for the spread of 
Islam was more problematic. The only reason why Muslims were entitled to 
invade the lands of other people to impose their own government on them was 
that they were doing God's will, and this was not self-evident if they were led 
by sinners. Companions are sometimes said to have had their names removed 
from the military roll after the death of TJmar or that of TJthman, or whenever 
they took right guidance to have come to an end,'' 9 and the question how far it 
was lawful to participate in jihad under sinful rulers was hotly debated. A neg- 
ative answer implied that the activity was suspended, not because it had ceased 
to be obligatory, but rather because circumstances made it impossible for the 
obligation to be discharged. 

The aid al-surtna wa'l-jamcfa took the view that jihad could and should be 
waged behind the ruler of the time whatever his moral status; the activity 

65.SN, 98 = 76 (ch. n,§4). 

66. Rawda, §115. 

67. MawardT, Ahkam, ch. 5 (caption and introduction); cf. Sarakhsi, M.ibsiU, x, 2, where 
the generic term for all types of licit war is siyar. On wars against rebels and brigands, see 
Abou El Fadl, 'Irregular Warfare and the Law of Rebellion', and islamic Law of Rebellion'. 

68. Uhad and border defence appear as different rubrics (nos. s and 6) in MawardT, 
Ahkam, 23/16 = 16; similarly Abu Ya'la, Ahkam, 27; JuwaynT, Ghiyalh, gwS-io. The idea 
that jihad was primarily defensive is of apologetic origin and did enter |unstic writings in 
medieval times (though one does encounter it elsewhere, cf. below, 382.). 

69. Crone, 'Qays and Yemen', 40, note 223. 
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derived its validity from the law, which was validated in its turn by communal 
agreement, not by him, and whether he was sinful or upright was of no conse- 
quence to anyone except himself. 7 " Nor would the duty be suspended in his 
absence, for it was imposed on the community, not on him. Holy war was a fard 
kifaya, a collective obligation, and such obligations could not be suspended. 71 
If those who normally fulfilled them stopped doing so, they would devolve 
to others and eventually become individual obligations (sing, fard c ayn) on 
everyone until somebody fulfilled them again. 

A collective duty was not primarily a duty for the state. But given his role 
as the upholder of the law on the one hand and the vast resources at his dis- 
posal on the other, the ruler was naturally expected to take a leading role in the 
organization of holy war. He was in effect all Muslims in a single person, or 
the agent of their community (na'ib c an jama c atibini), as eleventh-century 
jurists put it. 72 But did the imam, when there was one, have an actual monop- 
oly on the conduct of war, in the sense that only he could authorize the incep- 
tion and termination of campaigns? The answer may once have been yes. All 
the other items on the standard lists of the imam's duties are activities that 
only he could perform or authorize others to undertake, and Ibn al-Muc]affa c 
(d. c. 757) explicitly says that only the imam was entitled to obedience in mat- 
ters of "starting campaigns and marching back (al-ghaziv wa'l-quful), collect- 
ing and distributing (booty) . . . and fighting the enemy and making truces 
with him". 71 Sunnis often express themselves in similar terms/' 1 For all that, the 
Sunnis held that laymen were free to initiate campaigns on their own. 

Participation in jihad was highly meritorious for everyone, and civilians 
would often join the official campaigns as volunteers (mutatawwfa) or go to 
live on the frontier for extended periods, attaching themselves to fortified set- 
tlements of a private nature known as ribats. The jurists make it clear that such 
volunteers would often set off in small raiding parties, now from the regular 
army and now "from a town in Syria or elsewhere", 71 " to campaign in enemy ter- 
ritory on their own, without permission from the imam or his representative. 

70. c Alxl al-Ra/./.aq, Mnsannaf, v, nos. 9610-13; Ibn Batta, Profession de foi, 67 = 127; 
Ibn TJkasha, and others, above, 136, 137; Malik in Talbi, fjinral a^hlabide, 41711. (also in 
Monahedeh and Sayyid, 'Idea of Jihad', 26, who link it with the debate over the obligatory 
nature of jihad); SarakhsT, Siy.tr, 1, 160, no. 161. Similarly Zayd b. 'All, Ma/mff ', 2.36, no. 
853: the dominance of the wicked does not invalidate holy war. 

71. Cf. JuwavnT, Ghtyath, $s> ! <- 

72. Ibid., $30-; SarakhsT, Siy.ir, i, 1 So. 
7).Sababa, ryyf. (P,$i 7 ). 

74- Hamidullah, ( Umdint of Stale, §3 1 2 (Abu Yusuf, MawardT); Baghdad!, Usui, 272; cf. 
also the Mu c ta/.ilitc MankdTm (d. 425/1034} in Cook, Commanding Right, 215. 
75. Abu Manila in TabarT, Ikhtilaf, 79. 
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They do not condemn the practice. They do have their reservations about it 
with reference to the safety of the participants, the maintenance of military 
discipline, or the problematic status of the booty (could they keep it, or was 
the imam entitled to his fifth?). - ' 1 The MalikTs said that if the imam had pro- 
hibited fighting for the sake of general welfare, then nobody was allowed to 
fight unless attacked (in which case no permission was needed to fight back). 
But no school prohibited unauthorized campaigns outright. "We allow volun- 
teers in holy war to penetrate the land of obdurate infidels on their own, 
though it is better that they should do so at the initiative of the imam," as al- 
JuwaynT observed. /!i The question how the imam was supposed to enforce 
truces and otherwise manage relations with the enemy tl the frontier popula- 
tion was out of control does not seem to attract attention, perhaps because 
unauthorized expeditions were usually too small to make much difference. 
When a religious scholar who campaigned with great success against the Turks 
in Tahirid Khurasan was denounced by envious people, the ruler accused him 
of "going out and gathering this army around you and disobeying the assis- 
tants of the government". Perhaps he had overstepped the limit by gathering so 
large an army, or maybe his detractors had accused him of rebellious intentions 
(he was released when the ruler was convinced of his loyalty).' 1 ' In any case, 
private warfare was lawful as long as it was jihad. 

The Kharijites held jihad to be highly meritorious whether they had an 
imam or not, but how they explained its validity in his absence is unknown. 80 
The ShTites, on the other hand, held that jihad in the sense of missionary war- 
fare could only be waged under the imam's banner; nobody was to participate 



76. Abu Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 386/996) in Brcdow, HeiUg? Krieg, Arable text, 18H. 
(drawn to my attention by Christopher Melchert); TabarT, Ikhtilaf, 7 8f; Qaffal, llilya, vii, 
657: Abu HanTfa prohibited unauthorized expeditions unless they were at least ten men 

own as he wished; the ShafiStes disliked expeditions undertaken without the imams per- 
mission because of the risk, but did not hold them to be forbidden whatever their strength; 
the MalikTs said that troops were not allowed to undertake unauthorized expeditions 
whereas people along the frontiers could do so if a good opportunity arose and it would 
take too long to awaii the imam's permission. 

77. Bredow, Heilige Krtcg, Arable text, 20. 1 . 

78. Ghiyalb, §486. 

79. DhahabT, Nitbala', xi, 34 (drawn to my attention by Christopher Melchert). The 
scholar was Ahmad b. Harb (d. 234/849). Compare Ibn ai-Athlr, vi, 36 1 , year 205, where an 
earlier volunteer is suspected of rebellious intentions because he has gathered a large army 
on his own initiative in order to fight Kharijites. 

80. Cf. Crone and Ximmermann, Epistle, 28 1 . Salim tells people going out to holy war 
to appoint 'imams' for the duration. 
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unless he was summoned by him or his representatives: thus the Imamis, 
Ismailis, and ZaydTs alike. "' The activity was suspended in his absence. "When 
no imam is manifest and nobody appointed by the imam is present, it is not 
allowed to fight holy war against the enemy, lor jihad with imams of injustice 
or without an imam is an error for which the agent incurs sin," al-TusT said; 
there could be "no fighting to make them (namely the unbelievers) adopt 
Islam", only to protect the Muslims, and no sojourn in military settlements 
along the frontier unless the warfare was defensive, until the coming of the 
Mahdi."- It would have entailed mixing with and taking orders from the oppo- 
nents. Al-MufTd did think that Imamis holding office on behalf of illegitimate 
rulers could, indeed must, wage jihad against infidels and sinners alike, and 
that the community had to assist them."' But al-'j TisT omitted holy war from the 
functions delegated by the imam to the jurists, be it with or without appoint- 
ment from the wrongful regime. Later scholars also held missionary jihad to 
be suspended, though here as so often the coming of the Safavids caused them 
to rethink."' 1 

Commanding right and forbidding wrong 

Islamic law obliged its adherents to intervene when they saw other believers 
engage in sinful behaviour and to persuade them to stop, or even to force them 
to do so if they could. This was called 'commanding right and forbidding 
wrong' (al-amr hi'l-imf ' ruj iva'l-nahy ' 'an al-nmnkar), and it was often com- 
pared with holy war: like jihad, it was a call to Islam backed by force where 
necessary; lighting sinners and lighting infidels were much the same.* 5 Some 
saw government in its entirety as a type of 'commanding right and prohibiting 
wrong',"'' presumably on the grounds that the ruler's function was in essence 

Si.For the Imamis, sec the next note. For the Ismailis, see Nu'man, Dcfa'im, i, 264.7; 
NaysaburT, hnnma, 66 (no jihad except under his banner, no expedition unless sent by him 
or his representative); cf. also Abu M-Fawaris, lmama, 7 = 15 (85V). For the ZaydTs, see 
Strothmami, Staatsrccbt, 511., 97, cf. 9611. (the mnbtasih imam can use the sword in the per- 
formance of al-amr hil-ma'rilf). Differently Zayd h. c AlT (attrib.), Ma/mil c , 136. no. 853, but 
this manual played no role ,11 classical ZaydT law. 

82. TtisT, Nihdya, zyof; cf. Kohlherg, imnmf Shit Docrrinc of Jib.ul'. 79IT; Sachcdina, 
Jitsl Rain; 1 lof. There is no reason to think that defensive warfare was ever regarded as 
suspended. 

83. MuqnFa, 810. 

84. Kohlberg, 'ImamT ShT c T Doctrine of ]ibad\ 8 if. 

85. Cook, Commanding Right, 198, note 21 (MasTidT), 341 (HalTmT). 
U.Al-saltana biya hac Ilia, as HalTmT says 111 Cook, Commanding Right, 34211.; cf. 

JuwaynT, Ghiyath, §113. 
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to apply the law, but Sunni lists of the ruler's functions do not normally 
mention it. 

The duty was usually (though not always) seen as collective, and the ruler 
for his part fulfilled it by appointing a muhtasib (censor and market inspector) 
who would patrol the streets with armed assistants to ensure that people 
obeyed the law in public, for example, by attending Friday prayer, fasting in 
Ramadan, abstaining from wine, and observing the rules regarding relations 
between the sexes. What people did in the privacy of their own homes was 
their own business as long as their actions did not affect others, directly or 
indirectly (e.g. by their behaviour coming to be known). But the existence of a 
public censor notwithstanding, it was meritorious, or even obligatory, for pri- 
vate citizens to take the duty of enforcing public morality upon themselves 
when they were able to do so. As in the case of jihad, the question arose as to 
how far they had to act under the imam's control. Since performers of the duty 
normally took spontaneous action at the sight of what they deemed to be 
wrong, rather than responding to fatwds issued by the learned, the jurists now 
had to consider the wisdom of allowing laymen to trespass on not only the 
imam's territory, but also their own. 

The earliest material is dominated by the problem of the sinful behaviour 
of rulers rather than that of fellow-citizens, and the key issue is the legitimacy 
of revolt: may one use the sword against the wrongdoing of caliphs and gover- 
nors ? x? The answers became increasingly negative with the passage of time, 
and by the ninth century only the Mu c tazilites, the Kharijites, and the ZaydTs 
said that one could."* There remained the question how far one should attempt 
to rebuke them (given that one might risk one's life thereby): most scholars said 
that it was not obligatory, and not necessarily even meritorious, especially in 
public." 9 

How far could private individuals go in their action against the wrong- 
doing of their fellow-citizens, then? Some scholars would prefer them not to do 
anything at all. Thus al-Hallml (d. 1012.), a Shafi c ite jurist, held the perform- 
ance of the duty to be so closely related to the infliction of punishments that it 
would be better for the ruler, in his case the Samanid amir, to take it over by 
appointing an upright and learned man in every town and village to execute it. 
If the ruler did nothing, the duty devolved onto the scholars, he said, though 
he allowed upright laymen to intervene when the law involved was simple.'"' 

87. Cf. Cook, Commanding Right, chs 2-3. 

88. Cf. ibid., chs 9, 10, 15. 

89. Cf. Cook's own summary in his forbidding Wrong, ch. 7. 

90. Cook, Commanding Right, 34zf.; there is also a Prophetic tradition prohibiting lay 
performance (p. 43, note %(,), and Ma'mun is said to have clone the same (p. 71). 
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Other scholars agreed that the common people should stick to simple cases, or 
they preferred them just to disapprove 'in their hearts', without taking any 
action; and many of them placed the use of violence, or at least armed vio- 
lence, in the ruler's hand, forbidding it to laymen or requiring them to obtain 
the ruler's permission.'" Even the Hanbalites came around to this view. In the 
early tenth century they were notorious for their street violence in Baghdad, led 
by the rabble-rouser al-Barbahaii: in a famous incident in 935 they raided pri- 
vate homes, poured away wine, broke musical instruments, beat up singing 
girls, thrashed men unable to convince them that the women or young boys 
with them were lawful companions, and organized assaults on Shafi'ite schol- 
ars, causing first the chief of police and next the caliph himself to intervene. 
But thereafter their relationship with the government warmed, and by the time 
we reach c Abd al-Qadir al-JIlT (d. 1:1:66) and Ibn al-JawzT (d. 1200), the ruler's 
permission had come to be required for the use of violence in performance of 
the duty.'' 2 

But there were some notable exceptions, especially in the Shafi c ite school,'" 
and above all in al-GhazalT (d. mm), who authorized private individuals to 
take up arms in fulfilment of the duty, to collect armed helpers {a c ivd>t), and 
even to form troops {tajnld al-junfid) . He insisted that unjust rulers had to be 
endured, but he saw their subjects as direct executors of Islamic law, bypassing 
government officials. This was too extreme for most. His discussion of al-amr 
bi'l-ma'rufwas enormously influential, but few later scholars shared his vision 
of every Muslim as his brother's keeper, equipped with permission to use force 
in the maintenance of the public morality that had once been, and in principle 
still was, a key concern of the state.''"' 

Outside the Sunni ranks, the Zaydls, the Kharijites (insofar as they wrote 
about it) and the Mu c tazilites held laymen to be free to use armed violence 
when it was needed, as one would expect, though one Mu'tazilite would only 
grant them this right in the absence of a legitimate imam (whose monopoly 
would otherwise be infringed).'' 5 The Imamis were closer to the Sunni position. 
They were often accused of declaring al-amr bVl-mcfmf to be suspended in the 
imam's absence, but the accusations were false; in fact, they affirmed its 

yi. Cf. Cook s summary 111 his Forbidding Wrong, ch. 3, §§91-6. 
92. Cook, Commanding Right, 1 r 7 f., 138, 140. 

,93. Thus Qaffal (d. 976) and Kiya al-Harrasi (d. .mo) held it lawful to kill offenders; the 
latter (inspired by the Mirta/ilite ai-Jassas) singled out collectors of illegal taxes as legiti- 
mate targets. MawardT permitted the recruitment of (armed?) assistance in one work, 
though he forbade it in another (Cook, Commanding Right, -,41, , 44 f., M7 ). 

94. Cook, Commanding Right, 431, 441, 456 ff. 

95. Cook, forbidding Wrong, ch. 3, $§94, .,6. 
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continuing validity. Indeed, they sometimes went so far as to affirm the right of 
private individuals to use force in the course of its performance; but the major- 
ity, including al-MulTd and al-TusT, ruled it out by requiring the permission of 
the (absent) imam for killing, wounding, or for the use of violence of any 
kind.'"' This is in line with the quietist nature of the sect, but they must have 
been motivated by a concern for internal order as well, for like al-CihazalT, they 
could have authorized laymen to use force against each other without thereby 
authorizing revolt against wrongful rulers. Empowering private individuals to 
use force on a spontaneous basis 111 everyday life was however to invite chaos, 
and particularly dangerous 111 a community living under alien authorities. 



Preservation of the religion (hifz al-dTn) 

It was the imam's duty to maintain orthodoxy (right belief) and orthopraxy 
(right behaviour) among his subjects. The niuhtasib played a key role in both. 
He secured observance of the law in public, as seen already. He also checked on 
beliefs propagated in public. "If an innovator appears or a holder of suspect 
views goes astray, the imam should explain and clarify the correct view to him, 
and make him undergo the penalties appropriate to him, so that the religion 
may be preserved from flaws and the community preserved from error.'"' 7 The 
mnhtasib was to ensure that people performed their ritual duties. He was also 
authorized to test religious teachers and correct anyone engaging in false inter- 
pretation of the Qur'an, the transmission of bad traditions, and the dissemi- 
nation of doctrines contrary to the scholarly consensus. If the culprit repented, 
no further action was needed; if he persisted in his ways, the censor was to pass 
him on to the ruler.'' 11 It was the ruler's duty to examine him and either make 
him repent or execute him, according to jurists and mirror writers alike. 9 '' 
There is plenty of attestation of the procedure in practice, sometimes with the 
judge taking inubUisil/a role. Most culprits were probably denounced by their 
neighbours or colleagues, or brought to the attention of the mublasib or the 
qadi by an outraged mob. They included Mu c ta/.ilites, dualists, materialists, 
philosophers, Sufis, ShT'ites, would-be prophets, deviant Qur'an reciters, and 



96. Cf. Cook, Commanding Right, 2.70, note 1 16, z66ff. 
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blasphemers. Active hunts for heretics on the part of the government, though 
not unknown, were rare,"" 1 and there was little prying into people's homes. 

Some authors recommend more active steps to secure orthodoxy: the ruler 
should send out missionaries and Qur'an readers to every area under his con- 
trol. 101 But though the government would eliminate heretics, it does not often 
seem to have engaged in internal missionary activity. 

Fiscal services 

The imam was expected to collect and distribute three taxes, the poll-tax 
{jizya), land-tax (kbariij), and tithe ( c ushr, often called sadaqa). If there was no 
imam, they could not be lawfully collected. Generally speaking, this was both 
the Sunni and (until the Safavid period) the Imami position, with the usual dis- 
agreement over who or what the imam was: one paid one's taxes to the ruler 
whether he was righteous or not, according to the Sunnis, but there could be 
no such thing as an unrighteous imam for the ShT'ites. The imam was also 
entitled to a fifth of all moveable booty (kbnms), but he was not supposed to 
collect any other taxes. In practice he always did. Attempts to suppress 
uncanonical impositions {mukus, sing, nuiks) are a constant feature of Islamic 
history. 101 

Two oJ : the above-mentioned taxes, the poll-tax and land-tax, were classi- 
fied as fay\ revenues from immobile boot)'. This had interesting implications 
for people's view of them. When the Arabs conquered the Middle East, we are 
told, they distributed moveable spoils (^baninui) among themselves as they 
went along and considered doing the same with land taken by force (all such 
land having passed into the ownership of the conquerors), but decided to leave 
it in the hands of the original occupants in return for taxes. The government 
administered these immobile spoils on behalf of the conquerors who were 
their real owners and passed them their income in the form of stipends. Who 
then were the owners when the first generation of conquerors died? The chil- 
dren of the actual participants in the conquest of the lands involved, all Arab 
soldiers in the garrison city administering them, or all free Muslims there? By 
the ninth century it was agreed that the fay 1 was the common property of all 
Muslims regardless of whether they were descendants of the conquerors or of 

100. The best known example is al-Mnhdi's hunt for "dualists' (cf. Chokr, /.and^qti) . 

101. Juwaym, (ibiyeilh, §z8i; Shahrasiam", Aq<l,vu, 478. Compare l iaiiniT's vision of 
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ioz. MawardT. Ahkiim, 55 /14 = SimnanT, R.unhu 1, Si 1 5; Ibn Batta, Profession da 
/b;', 67 = 128; Madelung, 'Shine Discussions of the Legality of the Kbara'f, 
103. Cf. Aghnides, Theories of Viihinee, 376IT. 
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later arrivals, and whether they were Arabs or non-Arabs, settled people or 
bedouin, male or female, slaves or free: all that counted was membership of the 
Muslim community. By then the debate was academic in the sense that only a 
tiny number of Muslims were registered for payment of stipends, but it estab- 
lished the fundamental principle that public revenues should be spent in the 
interests of all, not of rulers or privileged groups. 1 "' 1 "There is no doubt that 
the treasury belongs to the Muslims while you spend much of it for yourself," 
as Harun al-Rashld's wife tells her husband in a story told by Nizam al-Mulk, 
"they are quite justified if they complain about you."""" When al-Gha/itl! 
renounced his chair in Baghdad and gave away most of his wealth, he justified 
his retention of enough to maintain himself and his children on the grounds 
that the revenues from Iraq (which had been conquered by force) were ear- 
marked for good works, since they were a pious foundation {ivaqf) for the 
Muslims; such money was absolutely clean, he claimed (many, especially Sufis, 
will have disagreed). 106 Just as conquest had established a sense of common 
ownership of land in many early Greek communities, so it created a sense of 
common ownership of the proceeds of land in that of the Muslims. 

The imam was also expected to strike coins, but this function did not 
achieve sba/J status, though it was an unquestioned monopoly of his and of 
well-known symbolic significance too: the very first thing a rebel claiming 
sovereign status would do was to strike coinage of his own. 10 

NONSHAR'I DUTIES 
Internal security 

Most lists of the imam's shaft functions mention that the ruler must defend 
the community against external enemies (whether or not they count it as 
jibad), m and some add that he must suppress evildoers, but this is mostly 
treated as self-evident, given his responsibility for the execution of the law. One 
has to turn to the non-legal literature to find internal safety spelt out as a fun- 
damental desideratum in its own right, often with reference to the roads. 
Ensuring the safety of the roads was one of the three things that the common 
people really wanted government for according to al-Mansur, and one of the 
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two tasks that rulers were appointed for according to Ibn al-JawzT; both sin- 
gled it out along with external defence. 109 It is also one of the duties mentioned 
in practically every mirror for princes. 

Roads, bridges, inns, walls, mosques, and other infrastructure 

The construction of roads, as opposed to their safety, rarely figures among the 
services expected of rulers, 1 " 1 but the building of bridges, mosques, madrasas, 
and fortified centres (ribats), is often mentioned. The imam had to budget for 
such activities under the rubric of general welfare according to al-GhazalT. 1 " A 
proper king would build underground canals, bridges across great waters, inns 
along the highways, fortifications, and new towns, and would restore ruined 
villages and farms to cultivation, according to Nizam al-Mulk. 1 12 Muslim kings 
and governors often did so, generating the question how far it was permissible 
to use their bridges and other amenities when they were oppressors. 1 " Head- 
men and other notables often did so as well. 11 ' 1 Insofar as there was a formal 
division of labour, the treasury was responsible for the upkeep of the water 
supply, mosques and defensive walls in a particular locality when funds were 
available, but the responsibility devolved to the local men of means when the 
treasury was empty, or so according to al-MavvardT. The local men would need 
the ruler's permission to destroy buildings of importance to all, such as the city 
walls or the Friday mosque, but ordinary mosques were private." 5 
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Poor help, disability pensions, famine relief 

Helping the poor was a sl'.n'J duty fulfilled partly by the government and 
partly by private individuals. It was the ruler's duty to distribute the obligatory 
alms, paid once a year by all adult Muslims, to the poor and the indigent, 
slaves buying their freedom, debtors, travellers, holy warriors, collectors ol the 
alms, and 'those whose hearts have been conciliated' (i.e. enemies placated by 
financial largesse;, these being the recipients mentioned in the Qur'an, 9:6, and 
he also had to distribute the fifth (khums), which was collected from moveable 
spoils taken in warfare and similar windfalls (such as mines and treasure 
troves), and which the Qur'an, S : 4 1 , assigns to (iod and His Messenger (repre- 
sented by the ruler), kinsmen (understood as the Messenger's), orphans, indi- 
gent people, and travellers."" But the ruler might, and frequently did, assign 
further funds to chanty, for the imam had to help every needy Muslim he heard 
of. The same was true of private people: the wealthy were guilty of sm if they 
neglected the poor among them." 7 

In the early centuries there seems to have been a conception of a system of 
regular government support for the poor and the invalid. This conception was 
rooted, not in the institution of obligatory alms or the fifth, but rather in the 
stipend system of the Umayyad period. Registered soldiers disabled in service 
would receive an invalidity pension, and some sources claim that similar pro- 
visions were made for the disabled and poor in general in Umayyad times. 
Thus al-WalTd I allegedly assigned payments, in cash or kind {arziiq), to the 
poor, the blind and the crippled (or lepers), or he supplied the blind with 
guides, giving servants to cripples, and paying pensions to all disabled people 
with pensions so as to spare them the need to beg. IIK Others say that it was al- 
WalTd 11 who gave money and clothes to the blind and cripples, supplying the 
latter with servants."'' Still others say that it was c Umar II who did so. 120 There 
were also some who held the 'Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi to have been the first to 
give stipends to the poor, the maimed (or leprous) and others, 1 - 1 though he 
defends the absence of funds for such people in another story: a Byzantine 
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emissary who came to Baghdad saw cripples begging on a bridge on his wav to 
al-Rusafa and commented that the ruler (then al-Mansur) ought to do some- 
thing about them; a secretary said that the revenues did not suffice for that, but 
al-Mahdi hotly denied this; according to him, the reason why the caliph did 
nothing was that he did not want to monopolize merit making: his subjects too 
should have a chance to gain rewards by giving to beggars. Needless to say, the 
Byzantine accepted his point. 122 This story takes us away from the Umayyad 
stipend system, but all seem to envisage the funds as coming from the taxes in 
general, not lust from the obligatory alms or the fifth, and those reflecting the 
stipend system rest on the conviction that the fay' was communal property. 
Precisely how much truth there is to them is debatable, but they do testify to a 
concept of what one might call a welfare state. 

The idea persisted, too. "Give pensions from the treasury to the blind," 
Tahir b. al-Husayn, the governor of Khurasan, advised his son in zo6/82if. 
when the latter was appointed to the governorship of Raqqa. The son was also 
advised to provide assistance to noble houses fallen on hard times, 12 ' to look 
after the poor and destitute in general, to be careful not to overlook victims of 
oppression unable to complain to him and wretches ignorant of how to chum 
their rights, and to assign pensions to victims of calamities and the orphans 
and widows they leave behind "in imitation of the Commander of the 
Faithful". 1 -' Similar advice is given in an Imami and Ismaili testament. 12 * Both 
al-FarabT and Ibn STna assigned funds to cripples in the ideal city. 1 -'' 

The ruler was also expected to provide help on a one-off basis, especially 
in times of famine. Pseudo-Aristotle told Alexander to examine the state of the 
weak ones in his realm, to assist them with funds from the treasury when they 
were starving, and to store up grain for distribution in years of drought. 12 " The 
ruler should store up food supplies for a year in every region for emergencies 
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and move gram to needy provinces, Ibn al-Daya advised. 12 " Pseudo-GhazalT 
stresses that the ruler was obligee! to help his sttbiects when they fell into 
poverty and distress, especially 111 times of drought, specifying that he had to 
supply food and financial help alike, and stop oppression, since they would 
otherwise leave and thereby deplete his treasury. 12 " (Peasants were not legally 
tied to the land.) Al-JuwaynT advised rich people to store up gram for a year 
and give the rest to the needy, for 11 fell on them to look alter poor people over- 
looked by the imam; if burying the dead was a collective duty, a lorttori the 
same was true of preserving the lives of the poor. 15 " In practice, rulers did 
sometimes help communities stricken by disaster with measures such as the 
remission of taxes, importation of food, and charitable payments. Ensuring 
that everyone had enough to eat was after all a good way of keeping the sub- 
jects orderly. 1 " Devastating famines are nonetheless reported from time to 
time, and generally speaking, private chanty seems to have played a far greater 
role than government measures in the alleviation of poverty and misfortune. 



Medical services 

Tahir's letter of advice to his son, which was published to immense acclaim, 
included the statement, "Set up establishments (dftran) for sick Muslims where 
they can find shelter, and appoint custodians who will be kind to them and 
physicians who will treat their illnesses. Comply with their desires as long as it 
does not lead to the treasury being squandered." 1 - 12 The lepers, cripples, and 
blind to whom al-WalTd I, Ulnar II, al-WalTd II, or al-Mahdi were reputedly 
the first to assign stipends are not said to have received medical treatment, 
except in the claim, probably false, that al-WalTd I founded a hospital. 1 " But 
from the late ninth century onwards hospitals were all the rage, and the money 
for them seems often to have come from the treasury. By the reign of al- 
Mu'tadid (d. Z89/902.) one had been founded at public expense 111 Baghdad. 151 
By 304/016!. there may have been five. In 306/9:1:8 the pagan court physician 
Sinan b. Thabit added another two in the name of the caliph al-Muqtadir and 
his mother; in 3:1:1/92.3 the vizier Ibn al-Furat founded one as well. So too did 
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the Buy id rulers iVhrizz al-Dawla in 355/965 and c Adud al-Dawla in 371/987. 1,5 
There were hospitals m fenth-eenfury Basra, 1 "' ShTraz, and Rayy; the inhabi- 
tants of tenth-century Nishapur asked for one, but were told by their governor 
that it was more than the treasury could bear, or maybe he did build one after 
all." Hospitals had also been established in Mecca and Medina by the early 
tenth century, and a tenth- (or eleventh-) century ZaydT imam composed a 
manual for censors instructing them, in words similar to Tahir's, that the hos- 
pital (dclr al-marda) should have a skilled physician and that the expenses 
should be charged to the treasury, if it could bear it." s In the western Muslim 
world it seems to have taken longer for hospitals to appear. 

All the hospitals of the tenth and eleventh centuries were founded by mem- 
bers of the ruling elite, and like the libraries and other public amenities to 
which Iraqis above all were treated in the tenth and eleventh centuries, they 
must have been a function of the competition for power in the politically frag- 
mented and highly unstable world of the time. Why the competitors should 
have chosen to advertise their status in terms of hospitals, as opposed to 
some Muslim version of bread and circuses or, as in the Seljuq period, 
madrasas is another question. But hospitals did have the advantage of giving 
the philosophers (who often made a living as doctors) a much-needed populist 
face. 

There was more to the medical craze than hospitals. At a time of much 
sickness in Iraq, c AlT b. c Isa, 'the good vizier' (d. 334/946), wrote to the pagan 
court physician Sinan b. Thabit suggesting that some doctors be assigned the 
task of treating the inmates of prisons, who were bound to be riddled with dis- 
eases "in view of their numbers and the harshness of their whereabouts". This 
done, c AlT b. c Isa despatched another note, saying that there must also be sick 
people who went without treatment in the Sawad, the countryside of southern 
Iraq, so would Sinan send a mobile medical team to tour this area? Sinan com- 
plied. The ream soon encountered the problem that not all the inhabitants of 
the Iraqi countryside were Muslims. Sinan inquired whether Jews were to be 
treated too, adding that in his own hospital treatment was given to Muslims 
and Christians alike. The answer was that it was certainly right to treat 
dbimmts, and cattle too, but Muslims came first, dhimnus second, and 
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animals last."'' Whether these justly famous services continued beyond the 
tenure of the good vizier is unknown. 

In 3 19/93.1, however, the death of a patient by medical misadventure caused 
al-Muqtadir to instruct his censor to prevent doctors m Baghdad from prac- 
tising unless they had been authorized by the same Sinan b. Thabit, who was 
instructed to examine them. No fewer than 860-odd doctors are said to have 
shown up for the test. 1 ' 1 " A similar story is told of the caliph al-Mustadi c 
(566-75/1170-80) and his Christian court physician Ibn al- TilmTdh. "' In 
Fatimid Cairo the court physician Ibn Ridwan (d. 453/1061) would have liked 
more state control of doctors along these lines. "I shall tell you some stones 
about these doctors, their deceit and ignorance, so that you will be wary of 
them," he told his reader. "The government (id-sulhln) might look into then- 
affairs and prevent anyone from making a living by this profession unless he is 
skilled, and single out the best of them for the rest to emulate." 1 '' 2 This was 
also the view of the Aleppan doctor al-Shayzan (d. 589/1 193) and the peri- 
patetic c Abd al-Latlf al-BaghdadT (d. 629/1131), who both had dealings with 
Saladin. According to al-Shayzan, the ancient Creeks had set up a chief physi- 
cian in every city for the examination of doctors and ongoing quality control; 
doctors were required to provide written accounts of the treatment they pre- 
scribed and to give copies to their patients' relatives so that if a patient died, 
the chief physician could decide whether the doctor was at fault and, if he was, 
order him to pay compensation. 1 '" According to al-BaghdadT, good practices 
still prevailed in Constantinople, where people took proper care that only com- 
petent physicians were allowed to practise by holding medical examinations 
and imposing the Hippocratic oath on the candidates, or so at least until the 
Franks conquered the city (in 1204), he said. 1 " Back in the good old days. 
Creek rulers had also supported the development of new drugs, and tested 
them before releasing them, according to the eleventh-century al-Mubashshir 
b. batik; public funds were always available for that. 1 '" But nowadays was a dif- 
ferent story. In the absence of a chief physician it was the muhlasib who had to 
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test the competence of doctors, armed with books by Galen, Paul of Aegina, 
Hunayn b. Ishaq, and others, according to al-ShayzarT; he would administer the 
Hippocratic oath to them. 1 *"' No such procedures are mentioned by al- 
BaghdadT. According to him, one needed a certificate signed by a leading man 
(or men) of the profession to practise as a physician in Cairo, Damascus, or 
Baghdad, but chaos prevailed in Aleppo, where he was writing. 1 ' 1 ' All in all, 
rulers seem to have found it more attractive to found hospitals than to 
maintain control of doctors or their drugs. 

Education, culture 

Children learnt to read and write on the basis of the Qur'an in elementary 
schools (sing, kuttab) run by a single teacher. Higher education in subjects rec- 
ognized as valid by the religious scholars took place in private homes or in 
mosques, where one would join a circle (halqa) of pupils around a particular 
scholar; from the tenth and eleventh century onwards one could also study in 
madrasas, residential colleges attached to mosques which specialized in law. 
for more rarified subjects such as philosophy (including science) one studied 
in private homes or on one's own, though one could also be attached to a hos- 
pital for the study of medicine. Most teachers charged a fee, and living 
expenses also had to be met. Schoolteachers were usually hired and paid by 
parents, and neither the Umayyad nor the 'Abbasid caliphs seem to have con- 
cerned themselves with education at so elementary a level, but later rulers 
sometimes did. HX According to the Hanbalite Abu Ya'la (d. 1:066), the imam 
was obliged to provide basic religious instruction for his subjects, women 
included, and to make public funding available to both teachers and pupils; 
this, he said, was more important than waging jihad. 1 *' Even so, it was more 
commonly to higher education that subsidies went. Mosques, madmscis and 
hospitals were usually paid for by waqfs, charitable endowments established by 
the ruler and other members of the elite with funding from private sources or 
the treasury, though some were maintained directly by the treasury."" The 
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great libraries in which the Muslim world abounded in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries were usually also financed by charitable endowments. They were 
public in the sense of open to all. Many served learning of a tvpe that the reli- 
gious scholars disliked (notably philosophy and various types ol ShT'ism), but 
no teaching seems to have gone on in them. 

What rulers and other magnates did above all, however, was to patronize 
poets, scholars, litterateurs, and philosophers and other men ol learning once 
their education was completed. No list of the ruler's sha/J duties mentions this 
function directly, but it was implicit in 'preservation of the religion': as the 
army guarded the religion with their swords, so the scholars guarded it with 
their arguments and proofs, and the imam had to ensure that both were ade- 
quately funded, as al-GhazalT said. 1 ' 1 Besides, rulers needed religious scholars, 
jurists, poets, litterateurs, and, when they were thus inclined, philosophers for 
their own advice, edification and entertainment; and they also liked to have 
some control of what was being said, not only in the sense that poets and 
chroniclers could have great propaganda value, but also 111 the sense that they 
needed to gauge, and where necessary to influence, intellectual trends in order 
to stay on top. As patrons of learned men, rulers had a greater say in the shap- 
ing of the cultural orientation of Islam than anyone quite realized, not only 
because the court conferred wealth and prestige on those who frequented it, 
but also because some branches of learning depended on patronage for their 
very survival. Religious scholars could always find some source of income or 
other, however lowly, because they served needs common to all Muslims; but 
poets might find it more difficult to make a living, and only the elite found at 
courts appreciated the services of philosophers and iiiit/ukulliins (who reacted 
to the competition for scarce resources by being at each others' throats). 

Conclusion 

All in all an amazing number of services were supplied by the ruling elite at 
various times. It was, however, rare for all of them to be supplied at the same 
time, for the costs were high and political stability was low. Of the Buyid ruler 
c Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/98}) we are told that he swept Baghdad clear of thieves, 
restored order in the troubled deserts of Arabia and Kerman, provided a quick 
news-service, dug wells on the pilgrim routes, constructed cisterns, and built a 
wall around Medina, renovated the half-ruined Baghdad, built mosques and 
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bazaars, repaired the bridges over the great canals, put railings on the bridge 
over the Tigris and appointed guards to it, made the wealthy repair dilapidated 
weirs, redug canals that had silted up and built mills along them, repaired 
clams and transferred people to the land thus reclaimed, established a richly 
endowed bazaar in Pars and made arrangements for the cultivation of fruits 
there, and introduced the cultivation of indigo in Kerman. On top of that, we 
are told, he loved learning and gave stipends to theologians, jurists, philolo- 
gists, physicians, mathematicians, and engineers, as well as to preachers and 
muezzins, and built a huge library in ShTraz. He also founded a hospital in 
Baghdad, made provisions for the poor and the strangers who lived in 
mosques, and gave away much money in charity. His governors engaged in sim- 
ilar deeds. 152 Or so we are told. One certainly would not characterize this as 
minimal government, which was what rulers normally dispensed in the 
medieval Islamic world or indeed in pre-modern times in general. But in 
return he is said to have extorted money in every conceivable way, and there- 
may have been less to the result than advertised. People would complain, the 
vizier Ibn Sa'dan (373—5/983—5) was told, of interference with their lives and 
property, disturbance of their tranquillity, and confiscation of their homes and 
land; they would lament that money was counterfeit, taxes doubled, business 
slack, soldiers and police swaggering about, mosques in ruins, hospitals deso- 
late, enemies rabid, and more besides, quite apart from all the things they 
did not dare to say for fear of the whip. 15 ' 1 What people really wanted rulers to 
supply was more and better government at lower cost, without violence or 
oppression. It sounds familiar. 
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CHAPTER 
19 

VISIONS OF FREEDOM 



In practice, government was more often than not both weak and oppressive: 
weak in the sense that it could not get much done, oppressive in the sense that 
rulers would freely sacrifice the lives and property of their subjects in order to 
stay in power and keep some semblance of order. It was normal for members 
of the elite, scholars included, to spend time in jail; most high-ranking gover- 
nors and generals died violent deaths; and torture, assassination, poisoning, 
confiscation, and extortion were matters of routine. Yet the desire for freedom 
remained. Not that medieval Muslims used that term. They did speak of polit- 
ical oppression as enslavement, 1 but they did not call the opposite freedom, for 
the choice as they saw it was not between slavery and freedom, but rather 
between slavery to other human beings and slavery to God. No humans had 
the right to impose obligations on other humans, whether they were rulers, 
masters, fathers or husbands, or for that matter prophets; only God could do 
so. 2 To be governed in accordance with God's rules was to be protected from 
other people's arbitrary desires (haiva). In other words, it was to live as an 
autonomous person under the law, which is also how political freedom has tra- 
ditionally been understood in the West. Living m accordance with God's rules 
was what most Muslims desired. In practice, however, this freedom only 
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obtained in the sphere of life untouched by the state. The law controlled the 
details of daily life, but not the institutions of power.' 

Keeping tip appearances 

People typically coped with this situation by keeping quiet about it, not just in 
the negative sense of avoiding involvement, but also in the positive sense of try- 
ing to draw a veil over the ugly things that went on. Most chroniclers write in 
a dispassionate tone and deliberately unspecific terms about the misdeeds of 
rulers even when they are not patronized by them. Embarrassing episodes arc- 
passed over lightly, or dropped altogether: criticism tends to be muted, indirect, 
or very general. In part, of course, this was because open criticism was dan- 
gerous, but the restraint seems to hold even when it would have been safe to 
speak out. (1 have to stress, though, that no systematic work has been done on 
this.) Ibn al-AthTr conies across as unusually outspoken when he bluntly char- 
acterizes the policies of the caliph al-Nasir as detestable and supplies some 
illustrations of what he means. But even he speaks in terms too general for a 
modern historian to reconstruct exactly what al-Nasir did/ 1 Some people were 
actually paid to criticize rulers - thus preachers of hellfire sermons and mirror 
writers, for example. But they too tended to speak genetically, concentrating 
on standard sins and describing them m formulaic terms, using past figures as 
examples. Here again there are exceptions, especially Persian works such as the 
Siyasatnante and the QabiHname. Though they too use past figures as exam- 
ples, their accounts of the ways in which power was abused are extremely vivid, 
in no way flattened by the moralizing purpose for which they are told. But the 
overall impression is one of restraint. By contrast, people were happy to use 
vituperative language of people regarded as heretics. But their abuse also 
tended to be formulaic. The prevalent attitude seems to have been that all the 
terrible things people said and thought were only to be discussed insofar as 
they could be used for moral edification, preferably in unspecific terms that 
would not shock the pious or give ideas to the impious. For the rest, it was 
better not to delve into them. 

It is not just m connection with rulers that this attitude is apparent. Turn- 
ing a blind eye to other people's failings was m general a virtue, as indeed was 
covering one's own. He who covered the shame of a believer (man satara 
mu'minan) would receive the same consideration from God, according to a 
Prophetic tradition; such a person was like someone who rescued a female 

;. Gellner, Conditions of Liberty, ifif.; of. Crone, Shires, Si, on the moral gap (referring 
to the same contrast, though widely misunderstood). 
4. See the reference given above, 2.^0, note 137, 
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infant buried alive. 5 "Cover me, cover me," a hapless secretary implored of 
God in a graffito left on a mountainside, describing himself as dressed in rags, 
afraid, in flight, and oppressed. The dishonour he wished to hide may simply 
have been poverty. 6 "May God see to it that (the faults of) Muslim youths are 
covered," an eleventh-century scholar wrote in his diary, grieved by the news 
that a young man had had a hand and a foot amputated for theft. Whatever 
the type of dishonour involved, nothing would have been more distasteful to 
medieval Muslims than the modern Western idea of publicly revealing one's 
inner weaknesses in all their concrete detail, or of exposing other people's 
inability to live up to public norms, or washing dirty linen in public. "Most of 
what is known about people has to be left unsaid because of the importance 
attached in the religious law to preventing slander," as al-GhazalT observed, 
adding that this was so even when the information could be verified/ for one 
thing, drawing attention to other people's failings was bad for social solidarity. 
The believers were supposed to stick together and support one another: help- 
ing the morally weak to remain respected members of the community was one 
way in which one did so (provided, of course, that no innocent parties were 
wronged thereby). For another thing, shared norms are undermined by 
repeated disclosure of how easy it is to violate them, and how often it is done. 
Keeping up appearances is a good way of enforcing them, for if everybody 
speaks as if the norms are generally accepted and observed, those who find it 
difficult to abide by them, or who positively dislike them, will perceive them- 
selves as lone misfits who must try their best to conform so as not to be ostra- 
cized. "A sin that is kept secret only harms the person who has committed it, 
but if it becomes public and is not denounced, it harms people in general," as 
a tradition says." Of such protection of public norms by silence and dissimu- 
lation (hypocrisy in popular parlance) there was much in the medieval Muslim 
world, some of it under the name of taqiyya, but most of it just by way of a 
general tendency to conform. Dissimulation was also called for in the form of 
flattery in polite society, where one could not get on without mouthing praise 
apt to make even American hype sound mild. Not all forms of dissimulation 
enjoyed a high moral status, but covering up one's own and other people's fail- 
ings certainly did. Nakedness, physical or moral, was repulsive. Hidden sins 
were no less odious for being hidden, but as long as they did not affect third 
parties, they were between the sinner and God alone. Once things were into the 



5. Cook, C.oiniii.mdiny, Right, 44 and note 61. 

6. Abu 'l-harat al-isbahani (atrnh.), Cbuntb.V , §63. 

7. Makdisi, 'Autograph Diary', III, §104. 
K. Iqtisad, 2.44. 

9- ( ated by Ibn Taymiyva, Siyas.t, 167; tr. (slightly differently) Peters, Jihad, so. 
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open, they had to he reproved and punished, by fellow-Muslims and/or by 
rulers, but it was better if it did not have to come to that. 10 

Most of the failings of rulers were all too public, of course, but one could 
still keep timet about them. Not even scholars were obliged to speak up like 
Old Testament prophets against the iniquities of kings likely to respond by 
cutting off their heads. 1 1 The danger apart, it went against the gram of author- 
ity, and also against the desire to keep the community clean; bad though the 
ruler might be, he was still its guardian. Just as one did not take guests into the 
private quarters of one's home or violate the privacy of one's neighbours, so 
one did not throw dirt at one's own king, or not unless one was a zealot. If 
there was filth to dispose of, it was into the quarters of heretics and infidels 
that it should be cast. 

Puritan reformism 

Nonetheless, the urge to reform imperfect reality never disappeared. It was 
kept alive by a great Utopian vision of enormous influence from early times 
until today, that of Medina in the time of the Prophet and the Rashidun, the 
rightly-guided caliphs. 

Medieval Muslims did not write Utopias in the sense of imaginary travel 
accounts or other descriptions of ideal societies which do not exist, such as 
Iambulus' City of the Sun or Thomas Mote's Utopia, nor did they often use 
exotic peoples or noble savages to illustrate social and political ideals. As noted 
before, they were not given to seeking ideals outside their own civilization at 
all. 11 But they did place a golden age right at the beginning of their own his- 
tory, and their numerous accounts of this age add up to a detailed Utopia of 
great emotive power. It was a primitivist Utopia, both in the sense that it pre- 
sented the earliest time as the best and in the sense that it deemed a simple, 
society to be the most virtuous. 15 In patriarchal Medina, we are assured, things 
were right because society was small, simple and poor. Government was mini- 
mal, wholly just, and without any kind of oppression or violence, except of 
course against evildoers. There were no palaces, wide courts, crowns, thrones, 
head or arm extensions such as those described by al-BTrum, no jails or door- 
keepers, no taxes, confiscations, or forced labour, and no differences between 
elite and commoners: everybody lived much like everyone else. 'Ulnar's attire 
was a torn old shirt, which he preferred to a new one offered to him by the 

10. Cook, Forbidding Wrong, ch. s. 
H. Ibid., ch. 7, sec. z. 

12. Above, 2.69. 

13. Cf. Lovcjoy ami Boas, Vrimtttvism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, ch. 1. 
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bishop of Ayla; and even m extreme heat he would personally count the camels 
sent to Medina as tax, wrapping a bit of clothing around his head. 11 "Mow 
blessed and how golden would be the condition of human affairs if, through- 
out the whole world, meekness and devotion and peace and innocence and fair- 
ness and temperance and faith should tarry!" as the Latin church father 
Lactantius (d. c. ?io) wrote with reference to the golden age of the Stoic tra- 
dition. "There would not be need of so many and such various laws for ruling 
men, when the one law of Ciod would suffice unto perfect innocence. Nor 
would there be need of prisons or the swords of guards and the terror of pun- 
ishments, when the healthfulness of the heavenly precepts infused into human 
hearts would instruct men willingly to do the works of justice." 1 '' This is pre- 
cisely how the patriarchal period went down in the Sunm tradition: all obeyed 
the law of their own accord. It was the time when the Muslims had all the 
virtues of tribesmen and none of their vices, for thanks to Islam there was no 
feuding, no factionalism, and no disorder, just austerity, solidarity, and total 
devotion to the truth. 

This ideal polity, we are told, was ruined by the misdeeds of TJthman, 
under whom the tribal bias in favour of kinsmen resurfaced, and/or by the 
conquests, which exposed the tribesmen to massive wealth and foreign ways. 
! Umar wept at the sight of the booty from the battle of Qadisiyya, explaining 
that no people had ever been given such wealth without developing mutual 
hatred and enmity."' The Persians and the Byzantines marvelled at his tattered 
clothes and at his habit of distributing the treasures of the earth among his 
people instead of storing them up; when somebody suggested to him that it 
might be a good idea to store up this wealth, he had replied that this was a sug- 
gestion made by the devil, predicting that the money would be a trial (fitna) for 
his successors. 1 He had also warned his subjects against the comfortable 
lifestyle of the Persians. Ifi Muslims warriors had ridden their horses over the 
cushions of the Persians at Qadisiyya, shredding their silken covers with their 
swords and voicing egalitarian sentiments which inflamed the Persian masses. 1 ' 1 
But for all their efforts to combine the simplicity of Medina with possession of 
the world, the rightly guided polity with its egalitarian fraternity vanished. 



r 4 . Tab., i, 15^,27^. 

15. Lactantius, Dwiuc Institutes, v, S. Cf. also Al-A/nieh, 'Utopia and Islamic Political 
Thought', 1 5 f . 

16. NM (M), 68. 

r 7 .'Abd al-jabbar, TatbbTt, ii, 3i8f. 

iS. Cf. Morony, Iraq, 262; add Jalir/., Haydn, iii, 13I'. (against sunups). 
19. Tab. i, z27off. 
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This image of a simple society nourished by prophetic revelation and the 
virtues of the desert was irresistible to non-ShT c ite Muslims. It was above all 
c Umar, the hero of jamcfl Muslims and Kharijites, who epitomized it. It is 
scattered all over the sources, in accounts of the Prophet, chronicles, epistles, 
mirrors, and above all in Hadlth, much of it canonized as Islamic law. It lies at 
the heart of Arabism, the belief that the Arabs and their heritage occupied a 
special place in Islam. Its essence could be defined as puritan reformism. 

Puritan reformists called for the restoration of the law (ilrytV al-sunna) and 
a return to the ways of the pious ancestors (stiLif), seeing the law as a set of 
liberating rules, a constitution to be invoked against tyrants, corrupt officials, 
and other abusers of power (including foreign powers), not as a system of con- 
trol imposed by clerics. It was not always against tyrants that their call was 
directed, however. Like commanding right and prohibiting wrong, of which it 
was a collective version, reformism might focus on the moral improvement of 
Muslim society on its own, without attention to the government, or even in 
alliance with it. 

Sometimes, however, attempts were made to force rulers to observe the law. 
It is a striking characteristic of such attempts, as of commanding right in gen- 
eral, that they usually address the head of state as a private individual rather 
than a king, in the sense that the habits he is told to abandon are those per- 
taining to a life of luxury rather than those specific to political decision- 
making: wearing silken clothing, drinking wine, listening to music, and the 
like, as opposed to jailing political opponents, confiscating other people's 
property, executing people without due cause, tolerating corrupt officials, and 
so forth. 20 It is puntannical attitudes that drive the activity. 21 The only mal- 
practice specific to rulers regularly singled out in reformist movements is the 
collection of uncanonical taxes {mnkiis). 

Rebels of the Umayyad period had regularly denounced the tyrannical 
ways of Umayyad rulers, too, if not usually to their face. What the IbadT Abu 
Hamza (c. 130/747) held against the Umayyads, for example, was not just their 
dissolute habits, though they did not escape his hostile attention, but also that 
"they arrest on suspicion, make decrees capriciously, kill in anger, and nidge by 
passing over crimes without punishment . . . (saying), 'This land is our land, 
the property is our property, and the people are our slaves'". 22 A year or two 
earlier, when the military commander ai-KirmanT took over the government of 

20. CI. Cook. Viirbidtlinn Wrong, ch. 7, sec. 1. 

21. Ibid., eh. 9, sec. 5. 

22. In ('rone and Minds, Coil's Califd), 132, Compare Tab., ii, 266, where Ibn c Ai]Tl 
denounces the bloodthirsty ways of Ziyad to Ibn Ziyad; ii, 624, where a follower of al- 
Mukhtar tells the Kufans that their hands and feet have been cut off, their eyes blinded, their 
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Khurasan claiming to want only the Book of God, a daring scholar promptly 
asked him whether it was in the Book of God to tear down houses and seize 
wealth. 25 But when Sufyan al-Thawn assumed the role of Gld Testament 
prophet in relation to al-MahdT (d. 1.69/785), it was only the caliph's luxurious 
style of pilgrimage, contrasted with the frugal practice of c Umar, that he cas- 
tigated; 24 and apart from the usurpation of the property of orphans, there is 
not a single political item among the malpractices that Ibn Turn art (d. 
52.4/1:130) is reported to have denounced in his encounter with the Almoravid 
ruler, against whom he was soon to rebel as the leader of the Almohad 
movement. 2 ' 

Puritan reformism did not often inspire revolt, given that the victims of 
oppressive government were typically lacking in military power and that the 
Siinnis disapproved of rebellion. Down to c. 500/1100 a rebel with a cause (as 
opposed to a participant in mere power games) was more often than not a 
heretical tribesman, such as a ZaydT in Yemen, a Kharijite m North Africa, the 
JazTra or Oman, or an Ismaili in North Africa, Bahrayn, or the Syrian desert. 
He was usually a tribesman thereafter too, but he ceased to be a heretic. The 
Almoravids mark the first appearance of reformism as an ideology for the 
mobilization of militant tribesmen in Sunni Islam, the role it played again 
under Ibn Tumart's Almohads. It was thanks to Ibn Turn art that the Mahdi 
became a puritan reformist, too. 

The outcome of such movements (of which there were more after the end 
of the period covered in this book) was typically government with greater mil- 
itary strength, but not usually less autocracy. On the contrary, those who seize 
power by force everywhere tend to be more autocratic than the tyrants they 
overthrow, since a very high degree of coordination from the top is needed to 
carry out the venture: what rebels claim is a version of emergency (tower, a 
well-known destroyer of civil rights. Insofar as the new rulers were felt to be 
more bearable, it was only because their state structures initially retained some 
of the simplicity of their tribal homeland. But the changes they wrought rarely 
lasted for more than about a hundred years, as Ibn Khaldtin observed. Within 
three generations or so, he noted, the conquest elite would be thoroughly 
undermined by the luxuries of urban life so that a fresh set of tribesmen would 



bodies hung on tree trunks; ii, 999, where Mutarrif denounces 'Abel al-Malik and al-Hajjaj 
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oust it. (A modem reader would nor stress the role of luxury so much: with or 
without it, tribal ties were unlikely to survive under the new conditions. But 
luxury had a prominent role as a solvent of virtue already in Plato's Republic, 
and it went beautifully with the history of early Islam.) Within a century or so, 
Ibn Khaldun said, the dynasty would be ripe for destruction, new tribesmen 
would take over, and so it was bound to go on, except insofar as slave soldiers 
were an alternative: the Turkish tribesmen imported as slaves were a substitute 
for a tribal conquest elite, he acutely remarked. 26 
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handed to tribesmen and slaves in the Muslim world, Ibn Khaldun was right. 
Dynasties rarely did last for more than a hundred years, whether by origin they 
were tribal or servile or something else again: the point is that whatever it was 
that held them together, it was usually something that set them apart from the 
world they ruled and which was accordingly doomed to dissipate in contact 
with their far more numerous subjects. 2 In short, political power in the 
medieval Muslim world tended to be a wasting asset. So too did such reduction 
of autocratic oppression as was experienced from time to time. 

No amount of abstention from wine, silk, luxurious food, grand palaces, 
or the like could restore the simple nature of the society in which the Rashidun 
had been active and on which the libertarian aspect of government had rested. 
The substitute for tribal virtue would have had to be formal organization, but 
the evolution of government in the first two hundred years had been such that 
this was not possible: state and society had parted ways. There were times 
when they came closer again, above all in holy war against infidels, when they 
pursued the same aim, on the basis of the same religious law. But by and 
large people had to accept that the Sharra was only the constitutional law of 
everyday life, not of the government appointed for its protection. 



26. Cf. Crone, Slaves (devoted to the same theory), Hyff. and the references given there. 

27. Mamluk Egypt {1250-15 17) is the major exception. But then, some attempts at 
heredity notwithstanding, every generation of rulers and soldiers was freshly imported here. 
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Antinomianism 

There was another road to freedom, however, of a diametrically opposed kind. 
The alternative to reform was escape. The escape could be literal: peasants 
would respond to oppression by fleeing from their land; merchants would 
respond to it by moving from one state to another; and one Arab tribe, the 
Band HabTb, responded to Hamdanid oppression by leaving the Ja/.Tra with 
their families, slaves, and livestock for the Byzantine empire. 2S (Injustice was 
harder to bear than unbelief, as everyone knew.) Other people left their homes 
to become wandering ascetics, mendicants, hermits, inmates of Sufi lodges, or 
holy warriors in fortified settlements where they could fight real infidels 
regardless of what went on at home. But the escape could also be effected in 
the spirit alone. It was common for medieval Muslims to cultivate detachment: 
the true believer was a stranger to this world. And some dreamed of ultimate 
freedom in the form of escape from all external commands, by transcending or 
abolishing the law along with all the socio-political arrangements based on it, 
individually or collectively. 

It was first and foremost ShT'ites who indulged in this vision of Utopia, but 
it appealed to Sufis and philosophers too, insofar as one could distinguish 
between them: by the end of our period, most philosophers were either Sufis 
or ShT'ites, or both. To RafidT ShT'ites, things had gone badly wrong as soon as 
the Prophet died and the only rightly guided caliph was c AlT, who had ruled in 
Kufa, not in Arabia. This drastically reduced the scope of Arabism. It did not 
eliminate it, nor did it rule out primitivism. Both affected the ShT c ites too (if for 
no other reason, then because they were so prone to sunnification), but neither 
is a prominent feature of ShTite tradition. Where TImar champions the simple 
ways of patriarchal Arabia, c AlT by contrast stands for a universalist vision in 
which there are no Arabs any more, only Muslims for whom learning and piety 
take priority over wealth, noble birth, and Arab ethnicity alike. 2 " And where 
the Sunnis typically hankered for puritan solidarity, the ShT'ites tended to crave 
individual spirituality over and above, or even instead of, communal perfec- 
tion. For the socio-political world was irredeemably corrupt, and would 
remain so until the Mahdi came. If one could not reform the world of organ- 
ized religion and external conformity, one could try to put an end to it; and if 
that was not possible either, all that was left was cultivation of that inner spark 
of the divine which every Gnostic, whether ShT'ite or Sufi, knew him or herself 



2S. Ibn Hawqal, Sural al-anl, 210. 
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to carry, so as to retrieve the heavenly home of origin, in this life or the next, 
individually or as member of a spiritual brotherhood. 

Antinomianism could be said to be the Muslim counterpart to Western 
anarchism. Both are convictions to the effect that humans can live without 
authority, that they once did so (in Paradise or in some golden age), and that 
they will again, when they have perfected their nature (in this world or the 
next). Both typically see the individual as shackled and wish to liberate 
him/her. But anarchists are out to remove the law of the state, whereas antino- 
mians wish to eliminate the law on which a religious community is based. The 
myth of a golden age of freedom and innocence, which was to play a key role 
m the development of European anarchism, appears as a charter of religious 
antinomianism already in Eusebius of Caesarea (d. 340), who from a medieval 
Muslim perspective sounds like an outright Ismaili. According to him, the 
Hebrews originally lived in accordance with nature (hat a physin), exhibiting a 
form of piety that was free and devoid of constraint {elcntheron kai 
anehnenon), for they had reasoned their way to true monotheism at a time 
when all other peoples were lost in error, and for this reason they had no need 
of laws (which were only for the sick, as every philosopher knew). They were 
corrupted in Egypt, however, so Moses now gave them a law formulated as a 
constitution (politeia) suited to their gross habits, but he formulated some of 
it in allegorical form: it was not the naked truth, but symbols and shadows that 
he told them to observe. This was how things stayed until the advent of Jesus, 
who made the law unnecessary again."' 

The Christians having abrogated Mosaic law, their antinomianism could 
only be directed against moral precepts thereafter. In that form it played a role 
of some importance in the later middle ages, sometimes in combination with 
anarchism." But it was anarchism (usually including communism) that went 
on to acquire major political significance in the Christian West. In the 
Islamic world, by contrast, it was antinomianism that commanded people's 
attention. Anarchism is represented only by the Naidiyya, al-Asamm, and 
other Mirtazilites, and their views on the state were not animated by a desire 
to remove shackles, whether political or religious: they did not see the state as 
an intrinsically repressive institution. By contrast, antinomianism was repre- 
sented by a large number of Gnostics, Shrite or Sufi, philosphically inclined or 
otherwise, and all did wish to remove shackles, but only of the religious kind: 
all asserted that religious law was dispensable for salvation, not that one could 
live without law or government in the here and now. They did not usually spell 
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out the implications of their views for the socio-political order at all. Most of 
them clearly held that one should leave the world as it is, by withdrawing from 
it, transcending it, or just playing along with it under the guise of lnqiyya. 
They were not usually political activists, let alone anarchists. Their Utopia was 
spiritual. 

The Qaramita 

Just occasionally, however, the antinomian vision was socio-political too, most 
obviously m the case of the early Ismailis. Their Mahdi was expected to abro- 
gate the law, and we are left in no doubt that he would abrogate the established 
order along with it. What sort of socio-political organization, if any, did they 
think there would be after his arrival? We do not know. They probably did not 
know themselves. Like twentieth-century Marxists, they envisaged the revolu- 
tion as so sharp a turn for the better that the nature of life thereafter could 
barely even be glimpsed. 

As devotees of Adam's Paradise, they implicitly cast themselves as anar- 
chists (and indeed communists), but this was hardly their intention. Their 
vision of the antinomian future seems to have functioned first and foremost as 
a solvent, in the sense that it de-legitimated existing institutions without 
amounting to a model of what was to follow. According to Sunni sources, the 
first missionary to Iraq promised his followers that they would be kings, not 
that government would wither away (let alone that everything would be held in 
common): "I was ordered to cure this village, to enrich its inhabitants, and to 
deliver them and empower them over the kingdoms of this world, replacing the 
people now in charge," he is reported as saying to Hamdan Qarmat. The ban- 
ners of the Bahrayn Ismailis carried the inscription, "We desire to show favour 
unto those who were deemed weak on earth and to make them imams and the 
heirs" (Q. 28: s).' 52 Apparently, people were promised that the existing political 
roles would be reversed, not that they would be eliminated. All social and 
political arrangements would indeed be abolished, but the reversion to a state 
of chaos would be followed by the birth of a new order in which the Ismailis 
would rule. Beyond that it seems unlikely that anyone knew what to expect. 

The Mahdi did change the world for some of them. In the 290S/910S the 
Ismaili peasants of the Kufan countryside were ordered to surrender increas- 
ingly large proportions of their wealth to their local missionaries, and eventu- 
ally to hand over their moveable property altogether, on the grounds that this 

32. Ibn al-Dawadan, Kanz, vi, 45 (from Aklul Muhsin); Ibn al-JawzT, Muntazmn, vi, 
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constituted the true harmony (ulfa) mentioned in the Qur'an. (No reference 
was made to the absence of private property from Adam's Paradise.) Having 
pooled their resources, the villagers abandoned then' fields and moved to an 
abode of emigration {diir al-bijni), where they took to a new life as warriors on 
behalf of the Mahdi and maintained themselves, one assumes, on the basis of 
the communal chest established by the missionaries, pins booty. This, then, was 
how the weak on earth were favoured in the new dispensation. In ? 17/9*0 the 
Ismailis of Bahrayn sacked Mecca, massacred pilgrims, and removed the black 
stone as a sign that Islam as we know if was coming to an end, and in vi.9/9? 1 
the Mahdi manifested his presence in Bahrayn in the form of a young Persian 
captive. He initiated the abolition of the law by issuing strange and, by normal 
Muslim standards, repulsive rules, but it ended badly: having turned against 
the pillars of the local community, he was soon killed himself. A second 
attempt seems to have been made at some point, however, for a strikingly new 
socio-political order was in existence some hundred years later. Muslim ritual 
and dietary law had vanished, there were no mosques, except for visitors, and 
social relations were egalitarian. In socio-economic terms, the polity was a 
welfare state. Politically, it exhibited the novel feature that several members of 
the same family ruled together as a council. The army was furnished by the 
Ismailis themselves and everybody participated in annual campaigns against 
non-Lsmaili Muslims, contributing to a sense of participatory politics. How far 
Adam's Paradise had been invoked as a model in all this we do not know, but 
it is in any case hard to believe that it could have worked on a larger scale, in a 
more complex society and metropolitan environment. It came to an end in the 
460s/ 1070s.' 1 

The Fatimids did not engage in any socio-political experiments of any 
kind. They simply postponed the end of the world, as has been seen. This was 
also what the early Christians had done, but unlike the Christians, the Fatimids 
kept the law. Their Nizart offshoot did abolish the law at Alamut in 559/r 164, 
but there was no real animus against it any more, and they returned to it in, or 
soon after, 607/1210. M Once again it was made clear that even as an Ismaili, 
one had to live in this imperfect world of externality. One might as well be a 
Sunni in that ease, or alternatively, one could withdraw into one's inner self to 
cultivate the higher truth behind a mask of taqiyya. The antinomian Utopia 
turned purely spiritual again. 
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The Brethren of Purity 

Among those who took to cultivation of the inner sell were the tenth-century 
Brethren of Purity, who offered a new version of Ismaili antmomianisni in then- 
epistles. They told their readers that one day, when they had been perfected by 
philosophy and shed their bodies, they would live together and worship Cod 
without any need for external compulsion at all, driven by inner impulses 
alone, as angels. There had been no law in our original home, the madlna 
fadda from which we have fallen, nor would there be 111 the perfected state. 5 " 
True religiosity was devoid of books, mosques, alms, 'ulamcV and all the para- 
phernalia of organized religion, as they have the animals say in the fable in 
which the animals take the humans to court. But what about the here and now? 
The answer was that as long as they had bodies, humans had to accept their 
enslavement to the law, just as animals had to accept their enslavement to 
humans, since it was from the union of body and soul that evil inclinations 
stemmed. It was by obeying humans that animals could hope to be reborn as 
humans, and it was by obeying God that humans could hope to acquire 
immortality as disembodied souls. The law was one of five oppressive forces 
which dominated human existence and could not be escaped. At least, it could 
not be escaped in the present era. The Brethren hint at a great collective trans- 
formation in the future, but it does not seem to have been messianic hopes that 
sustained them. They also hint that select individuals could achieve the perfec- 
tion that would render the law redundant already in this life, and this comes 
across as what they really hoped for. Their liberation from the law would be 
spiritual: they would behave as if they were sources rather than subjects of the 
law by living as they saw fit; each one would be king in the sense of acknow- 
ledging nobody as morally superior. There was no vision of an organized 
society managing without rulers here, let alone an incitement to revolt."' 

The Brethren of Purity probably typify the most common form of educated 
antinomianism, whether Ismaili, philosophical or Sufi: the aim was to reach an 
individual state of perfection in which one could ignore the law, usually 111 the 
sense of abandoning ritual worship and certain features of dietary law (such 
as the prohibition of wine), occasionally ignoring sexual restrictions as well. 
Externally, the perfected person might go on observing the law, so as not to get 
into trouble with his family, his neighbours, or the authorities, but privately he 
would live as he pleased. 5 "" What mattered was in any case the inner sense of 
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freedom. But whatever the variations, the freedom was envisaged as individual, 
not as a grand collective transformation. 

The freethinkers 

Abu c Isa al-Warraq, Ibn al-Rawandl, Abu Bakr al-RazI, and others who denied 
the existence of prophethood exemplify another form of antinomianism, 
though the term is not normally used in connection with them: unlike the 
Ghulat, the Ismailis, most philosophers, and the Sufis, they denied the very sta- 
tus of the law as revealed, not just its necessity for salvation. They could have 
condemned it as a positive obstacle to salvation, especially with reference to 
the bloodshed that it legalized, and perhaps some did. On the whole, though, 
the impression they convey is that they deemed it to be neither an obstacle nor 
an avenue to salvation, but simply a set of human conventions without any 
bearing on salvation at all (or so at least al-RazI). Their own relationship with 
the divine was spiritual, internal, and wholly private, devoid of any entangle- 
ments with social and political organization, which they saw as purely man- 
made institutions. But they did not usually have anything against these 
institutions, and most of them moved freely in polite society behind a mask of 
taqiyya. Like other antinomians, they were apolitical. !S 

Nizami's communities 

1 he degree to which antinomianism remained separate from Utopian visions of 
political freedom is neatly illustrated by Nizami's Alexander epos. Towards the 
end of his life, according to NizamI, Alexander the Great came across a devout 
community of mountaineers who were Muslims without prophets; through 
divine inspiration (ilhdm) and analogy (qiyds) with their own circumstances 
they had come to believe in God.-'" Here then we have a people illustrating al- 
Razfs contention that humans had a divinely implanted instinct (ilhdm) which 
enabled them to reach the truth by rational enquiry when they set their minds 
to it.' 10 Like another literary figure, Ibn Tufayl's Hayy b.Yaqzan, they had 
come to know God and devised ways of worshipping Him entirely by their 
own intellectual efforts. They also resemble Hayy b.Yaqzan in that they imme- 
diately recognized the truth of revealed religion when it was explained to them, 
here by Alexander, whom they recognized as a prophet. Al-RazI had rejected 
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prophethood in the name of reason, but Nizami's point is rather that reason 
makes all of us potential prophets, if not all equally great: Alexander knew 
more than the people he encountered; Muhammad knew more than Alexander. 
But Nizami's people have a stronger affinity with al-RazI than with Hayy 
b.Yaqzan to the extent that they do not seem to have found rationalist religion 
to be incompatible with social life. Hayy withdrew to the unhmhabited island 
on which he had grown up after discovering that life in a community based on 
revelation ruled out open cultivation ol philosophy, but Nizami's mountaineers 
form a community. The reader now waits with bated breath for an account of 
their social and political institutions. But we are not given any. 

Shortly after his encounter with these people, Alexander comes to a city 
where the inhabitants had no locks on their doors, no walls around their gar- 
dens, no shepherds to guard their flocks, and no police, for there was no crime 
among them, and no human blood was ever shed. "We consider each other 
members of a single family," they explained. Nobody coveted wealth, people 
were satisfied with necessities, property was distributed equallv, and everybody 
would help a friend in need." What NizamI is describing here is a Utopia 
rooted in pre-lslamic Iran: pacifist, egalitarian, marked by even distribution of 
material goods, unaffected by the Lie, this was the community that a third- 
century Zoroastrian heresiarch had devised, that Mazdak (d. before ^40) had 
tried to bring about, and which lived on thereafter among the Khurramls of 
medieval Iran.' 12 Unlike Mazdak's vision, Nizami's is only quasi-communist, 
but in return it is anarchist, which Mazdak's was not. A Western reader reacts 
by wanting to merge the two stories: the people who knew the truth without 
prophets ought to be the people who lived in quasi-communist equality with- 
out authority precisely because they were innocent ol the prophetic law on 
which conventional society rested. But this was not how NizamI saw it. He does 
not identify the religion of the quasi-Khurraml city at all. Antinomianism 
belonged to a different cultural strand from Khurramism, and insofar as one- 
can tell they never met, in literature or elsewhere. 

The fundamental models 

Basically, there are only two ways of relating a universal truth to a particular 
socio-political order. We may call them the Judaic and the Buddhist. The 
Judaic model merges the highest truth with the social and political arrange- 
ments of its adherents by recourse to the idea of divine choice. There is only 
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one God, who is true tor all human beings, but who has chosen one particular 
people as His special treasure and who has thus sanctified their ethnicity, 
polity, and law, which form part of the religion and have to be adopted (in a 
very etiolated form these clays) by all converts to the God in question. This is 
the model one encounters in the first century of islam. It uses a universal truth 
to sanctify the particular, and it does so by means of a revealed law: this is the 
institution that ties people to a specific place of worship, specific ways of 
doing things, a specific type of leadership, and a specific people and prophet. 
By contrast, the Buddhist model separates the truth from the social and polit- 
ical arrangements of its adherents by replacing God with an impersonal con- 
cept. There is only one cosmic law, which is true for all human beings, and it 
operates indifferently with respect to the various groups into which mankind 
is divided. To profit from this law one has to sever one's ties with this world, 
including one's ethnic group, polity, and law, to work on one's inner self to 
achieve enlightenment. The universal is here used to desacralize the particular. 
This is the model one encounters in Gnostic ^luilitifw. 

Most religions have taken a stand in between the two extremes, with a 
certain flexibility in both directions. This is true of Islam as well, both in its 
ShT c ite and its Sunni versions. Both are products of the Judaic rather than the 
Buddhist model in that they operate with a unique God who legislates about 
this world and the next alike, and both were in principle blueprints for a polity, 
Sunnism much more so than ShT'ism. There was also some veneration of the 
Arabs as a chosen people in both, though again much more so in Sunnism than 
in Sh7 c ism. From there onwards, however, they diverge, Sunnism continuing on 
the line of the Judaic model and Sh7 c ism moving towards that of Buddhism. 
One sees the contrast on the tribal margins: where Sunnism produced 
Almohads and Wahhabism, ShTTsm produced Pruzes and Ahl-i haqq. But one 
also sees it in the cities, especially in Iran. 

Thanks to its Zoroastrian and Gnostic heritage on the one hand and vari- 
ous features of early Islamic history on the other (notably the fact that Iran was 
not arabized), the tension between law and spirituality was stronger among 
Iranians than elsewhere. It was evident long before Iran became a ShT'ite coun- 
try, in men such as al-Warraq, Ibn al-RawandT, IranshahrT, al-SarakhsT, Abu 
Bakr al-Razl, al-Farab!, Ibn STna, the many Iranians among Ismaili thinkers, 15 
SuhrawardT maqtul, and the many Iranian Sufis whose individualist spiritual- 
ity was perceived as a threat to the established order.' 1 ' 1 It also showed in the 
antinomian, or indeed anti-social, movements of wandering ascetics founded 
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by Iranians at the very end of our period.' 15 But the sixteenth-century imposi- 
tion of ShTTsm as the official religion of Iran did nothing to reduce the tension, 
which now produced the NuqtavTs, the BabTs and, via them, the Baha'Ts. The 
Baha'Ts did what the Ismailis had shied away from doing outside Bahrayn: they 
universalized and spiritualized Islam by abrogating the law, severing all con- 
nections between the faith and socio-political organization. They thereby con- 
stituted themselves as members of a new religion, precisely as the Christians 
had done when they abrogated Jewish law, and as in effect the Ismailis of 
Bahrayn had done as well. It is hard to imagine anything like this coming out 
of Sunnism. Certainly, nothing did in the case of Ahmadism, the parallel in 
Sunni India to the ShT £ ite BabTs from whom the Baha'Ts sprang. Since then the 
pendulum in Iran has sprung in the opposite direction, towards collectivist 
legalism, but it is hard to believe that we have reached the end of the story. At 
all events, the tension was both taut and creative in medieval times. It gave 
Iranian Islam, and above all Iranian Sufism, a multi-dimensionality all of its 
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To the Arab conquerors, people were first and foremost members of descent 
groups such as tribes and nations rather than of social strata or classes. The 
key distinction was between Arabs and the rest, that is, the'ajam or barbarians 
(especially Iranians). Arabs were free, autonomous tribesmen chosen by God 
to be the carriers of His last revelation and rulers of the world. Everyone else 
was misguided and (already or soon to be) defeated. There was no room in this 
simple view of things for non-Arab Muslims, yet converts soon appeared in 
significant numbers, introducing new ways and ideas which the Arabs not 
unnaturally felt to be wrong. "This community will take to innovation when 
three things come together: perfect prosperity, the attainment of adulthood by 
the children of captives, and both Arabs and non-Arabs reciting the Qur'an," 
'Uthman is said to have predicted. 1 The children of captives {alma' al-sabaya) 
whose dire influence is here being deplored were the offspring of Arabs by non- 
Arab concubines, a by-product of Arab domination; the non-Arabs reciting the 
Qur'an were mostly slaves and freedmen, also a product of Arab might, and 
both undermined the very order on which Arab power rested. Could mawall 
(clients), as non-Arab Muslims were known, hold positions of authority over 
Arab Muslims? Most Arabs were outraged by the idea. Did they have the same 
chances of salvation as the people who had brought them the truth? The schol- 
ars affirmed it, but there was a strong sense that non-Arabs, like women in a 
male job market, had to be particularly good in order to succeed, and stories 
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depicting non-Arab converts as better Muslims than their Arab counterparts 
abound. 

By early c Abbasid times, non-Arab Muslims were 111 a position sufficiently 
strong to generate the ShuTibT controversy over the relative status of Arabs and 
non-Arabs in Islam. 2 The ShuTibTs were those who felt the Arab orientation of 
Islam to be dated. Just as today modernity is fast becoming a global culture 
which merely happens to be of Western origin, so Islam was fast becoming a 
universalis!- religion which merely happened to have its roots in Arabia, or at 
least this was how the ShuTibTs saw it. They fully accepted that the truth had 
originally come in Arab packaging, but they held this to be a historical fact of 
no religious consequence. True universalism was not compatible with ethnic 
favouritism; the Arabs were a people like any other, and Islam was a religion 
that you could combine with any ethnicity and culture. The ShuTibTs were 
however up against the fact that God's own word was in Arabic, that His house 
was in Arabia, that His deputy was an Arab, and that many held love of the 
Arabs to be part of the faith.' There was massive resistance to the ShuTibTs, 
who were generally denounced as impious, especially by janufl Muslims, 
though by origin the latter were mostly non-Arabs themselves. Both Kharijism 
and ShTTsm had a ShuTibT streak to them, the former in its claim that the caliph 
did not have to be an Arab (let alone a QurashT), the latter in its insistence that 
the caliph had to descend from a lineage so sacred that other people's ancestry 
ceased to matter. " c Arabiyya is not the father or progenitor of anyone, just a 
language," as the ShT'itcs said, meaning that classical Arabic had nothing to do 
with ethnicity, but was simply the medium in which the high culture was 
expressed (like Latin in the medieval West or international English today)." 1 But 
the controversy was never really settled. It died down to Hare up again from 
time to time, most recently in the twentieth century, when the arguments in 
favour of the special status of the Arabs were recycled in support of Arab 
nationalism while its opponents were branded as 'ShuTibTs V 
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From egalitarianism to hierarchy 

Among themselves, the Arab conquerors prided themselves on their egalitarian 
ways. Arab tribes had no closed aristocracies or castes, only fluid hierarchies 
which were often challenged and contested. The present was inegalitarian, but 
it was always open to reshuffling, much as in modern America, which also 
manages to combine an egalitarian outlook with a deeply inegalitarian reality 
by keeping the hierarchy open.'' The monotheist tradition reinforced the egali- 
tarian ideal. As the fourth-century Lactantius had deemed the pagan Greeks 
and Romans incapable of justice because of their social differentiation ("for 
when all are not equal, there is no equity"), so the Muslims now deemed the 
pre-Islamic Persians to have lived in oppressive inequality. Islam had come to 
move people "from the service of servants (i.e. other humans) to the service of 
God", as the Persians were told in one of the many accounts set on the eve of 
the battle at Qadisiyya in which the simple ways of the Arabs are lovingly con- 
trasted with the decadent opulence of the Persian nobles. "People are sons of 
Adam and Eve, brothers born of the same father and mother," an Arab 
explained. Another Arab boasted that "we Arabs are equal. We do not enslave 
one another, except in the case of somebody at war with another"; when he 
condemned the fact that some Persians were lords (arbab) over others, the 
lowly people reacted with applause, whereupon the nobles realized that their 
subjects ( c abldund) had heard things they would never forget." All this, of 
course, is to tell us that the Arab conquest of Iran was a good thing: just as the 
British brought proper government to the Indians, so the Arabs brought social 
equality to the Persians. 

Social egalitarianism is still among those gifts brought by the Arabs to Iran 
in the tenth-century philosopher al- c AmirT, himself an Iranian. Like so many 
others, he tells us that the Persian kings forbade their subjects to progress from 
one rank to another; they oppressed them and reduced them to chattels; and at 
the same time, he says, the Zoroastrian priests kept divine wisdom (i.e. phi- 
losophy) to themselves lest their subjects use it to scrutinize the absurd claims 
of Zoroastriamsm. But Islam did away with all that. "All men are of Adam, 
and Adam is of dust," the Persians were told; this removed the barrier to social 
mobility, and divine wisdom now became freely available." Social equality is 
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also among the gifts brought by the Arabs in many modern accounts of the 
Arab conquest of Iran. 10 

In short, just as the Muslims saw themselves as replacing non-Arab mulk 
with imama, so they prided themselves on putting an end to social hierarchies 
by bringing a new egalitarianism. But unlike the imamate, egalitarianism did 
not make it as an article of faith. Sectarian divisions are not associated with 
different concepts of the social order, and whereas the transformation of the 
imamate was tenaciously resisted, there are no complaints about the loss of 
egalitarianism, except insofar as it could be subsumed under the reappearance 
of mulk. Perhaps it was too tied up with ethnic issues to be seen as a develop- 
ment in its own right. Even after the 'Abbasid revolution, when everybody 
agreed that ethnic chauvinism was wrong, questions concerning the social 
order continued to be overshadowed by, or posed in terms of the relative status 
of Arabs and non-Arabs. It was only in the tenth-century that people began to 
describe their society in terms of tabaqat, social strata, without reference to 
ethnic divisions. 

By then, Muslim society was thoroughly elitist in organization and outlook 
alike. There still was not much in the way of closed social groups such as aris- 
tocrats or serfs. It is true that the members of the Prophet's family (initially 
both c Alids and 'Abbasids, but in the long run just the c Alids) had come to form 
a nobility monitored, in the major cities, by a 'marshal of the nobles' {naq'ib 
al-ashraf), who kept records of their births and deaths, weeded out intruders, 
watched over their behaviour, including their marriages, and helped them pur- 
sue financial claims. It is also true that there were caste-like formations, or 
indeed real castes, in marginal areas such as South Arabia and India (best 
known from modern anthropological studies)." Here the descendants of the 
Prophet sometimes came to form the top caste, as what one might call Muslim 
brahmans. But there were no castes in the Muslim heartlands, nor did the 
ashraf here constitute an aristocracy in the European sense ot a group with a 
hereditary right to land and a role in government. For all its prominence in pre- 
Islamic Iran, an aristocracy m that sense did not emerge in the Islamic world 
at all, thanks to the tendency for military power to be assigned to men of 
servile or tribal origin. Its absence gave the higher bourgeoisie, m the loose 
sense of wealthy, educated townsmen, an unusual cultural prominence. 

In the absence or dearth of closed groups, medieval Muslims usually oper- 
ated with a broad division of society into an elite {al-khassa) and common 
people (al-amma), or with a number of social strata or occupational groups. 
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ranging from three to seven, identified according to the author's tastes: all were 
simply analytical devices, not estates or other groups endowed with corporate 
identity. 12 But whereas Arabian tribesmen had carried the entire culture they 
shared in their heads whatever their socio-economic status, the elite and the 
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not help singling out the Prophet's kinsmen for special favours, and Sunni schol- 
ars could not help doing the same for themselves. God might forgive a scholar's 
sins because of his knowledge, as even al-Gha/.alT said; 1 ' 1 or He would forgive 
seventy of their sins, but not one of those of the ignorant, as a twelfth-century 
scholar put it. 1 '' Such exceptions notwithstanding, the general sense of equidis- 
tance from God remained. Al-BTrunT, who recognized the similarity between 
the Iranian hierarchy and the Indian caste system, held the greatest barrier 
between Indians and Islam to be the Muslim insistence that people are equal 
except in terms of piety."' 



In praise of hierarchy 

By the tenth century, social stratification was generally held to be a good thing, 
not least by Ismailis and other thinkers influenced by philosophy. Hierarchy 
pervaded the universe from the cosmos at large to the human body and should 
therefore be exemplified at the level of human society as well, they said. With- 
out subordination of the inferior to the superior, there would be no order. 
According to the Ismailis, minerals were subordinated to plants, and plants 
were subordinated to animals, which were subordinated to humans, and 
within the human species, ordinary humans were subordinated to prophets. In 
fact, all humans were born with different abilities: even twins reared on the 
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same food and taught by the same teacher would prove to have different gifts, 
they said. Hence there had to be subordination, which was the principle 
whereby things were maintained. 1 " The hierarchy that the Ismailis had in mind 
was based on religious knowledge, not on wealth or military power. To Aris- 
totelians, the hierarchy was based on virtue (cultivated by the study of philos- 
ophy). What both were discussing, in other words, was a chain of spiritual 
leadership, a ladder of salvation, which ought to be reflected m the distribution 
of wealth and power, but which was more important than the distribution of 
worldly goods. It was moral and religions leadership rather than wealth and 
coercive power that tended to preoccupy other people too, notably the Sufis. 

That leadership based on spiritual or moral excellence ranked more highly 
than the mere possession of wealth or power was generally agreed (at the level 
of theory). But should moral excellence be rewarded with high social and 
political status? Ought the moral, social, and political hierarchies to coincide? 
Most people thought so; indeed, most people automatically assumed that by 
and large they actually did: then as now, they tended to equate the great with 
the good. It was because the great were morally superior that one had to treat 
nobles with love, common people with a mixture of carrot and stick, and the 
lowly with fear-inducing measures; 1 " one should apply the hudud according to 
people's rank and their deserts, as Tahir told his son.' 1 ' To be lowly was to be 
vile. Even if one held kings and their henchmen in moral contempt, it came 
naturally to revere high-ranking jurists and judges, whose social status could 
be presumed to rest on moral deserts. Only by conscious adoption of an alter- 
native set of ideas could one declare the socio-political hierarchy not to reflect- 
any kind of moral merit at all. 

Ismailis, philosophers, and Sufis all made this declaration: all denied that 
the normal world of oppressive kings and Pharisaic lunsts rewarded true merit 
and knowledge. According to the Ismailis and the philosophers, this was 
deplorable: the distribution of worldly wealth and influence ought to rest on 
mastery of the truth and righteousness (as they understood them). The Ismailis 
succeeded in bringing this about in places, too, for it was the missionaries who 
took the social, political, and religious leadership of Ismaili communities. The 
philosophers would have liked to take a similar role in Muslim society, but they 
had to make do with statements of principle. The philosopher king and 
prophet should assign people to the positions for which they were suited, they 
said. According to al-FarabT, there were five basic groups in the ideal city, 
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namely the three he found in Plato's Republic (philosophers, soldiers, and pro- 
ducers of wealth such as peasants, pastoralists, and traders) plus two that he 
added himself (bearers of revealed religion, meaning religious scholars and 
theologians, and professionals such as doctors and astrologers). 20 Ibn Slna 
only has the three basic groups of Plato's Republic: rulers, guardians {hafaza), 
and people working with their hands, whom he calls craftsmen (al-sunncf) in 
apparent oblivion of peasants and pastoralists, possibly because he thinks of 
his polity as a city in the literal sense.- 1 According to both, all professional 
groups and sub-groups ought to be ranked on the basis of merit under leaders 
of their own in order to cooperate like the limbs of the human body and to be 
rewarded, in this world and the next, by the sort of felicity, if any, that went 
with their rank. 22 Everybody ought to work for the common good, as all 
philosophers agreed; idlers ought to be banished, and those who could not 
work due to physical disability ought to be maintained by the state. 2 ' Presum- 
ably, then, everybody would be well provided for. But this is not stated. Socio- 
economic organization did not interest the philosophers much. 2-1 In any case, 
the entire edifice was theoretical. 

Sufism 

Unlike the Ismailis and the philosophers, the Sufis fully accepted that the 
moral and the socio-political hierarchies were separate, and always would be. 
They had no wish to bring them together; on the contrary, it was precisely by 
spurning the things of this world that one set out on the Sufi path. Nothing 
delighted them more than showing up the vast gap between the worldly estab- 
lishment and the bearers of genuine truth and morality. "This very hour I have 
learned true Islam from an old woman, and true chivalry from a water carrier," 
as Dhii M-Nun exclaimed at the court of the ultimate guardian of the Islamic 
establishment, the caliph, to whose presence he has been summoned on a 
charge of heresy. "I learnt sincere belief from a barber," as Junayd declared. 25 
As the Cynics of the ancient world had shocked their contemporaries by their 

20. FarabT, Fusfil, §53/57, 

21. Ibid., §53/57; Ibn STnS, .S7, x, 447 = 104; cf. also Marlow, Hierarchy, yj 

22. Ibn STna, above, note 21; id., K;/f/m/./. 40L. FarabT, .S'M, 8t = 37ft and MF, 15.4. 

23. Plato in FarabT, Talkbts, ? 9 f . ; FarabT, Vnsfil, 62/66; Ibn STna, above, note 21; cf. also 
Marlow, Hierarchy, 5 8ff. 

24. Such interest as they display in it mostly arises from their desire "to demonstrate a 
consistent and rational pattern by which the whole universe is governed", as Marlow 
remarks (Hierarchy, 51). 

25. Arberry, Muslim Saints and Mystics, 91, 207. 
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outrageous behaviour and paradoxical statements calculated to bring out the 
moral irrelevance of conventional institutions, so the Sufis now delighted in 
violating the strict conventions of their own highly rule-bound world by look- 
ing disgusting, speaking strangely, and behaving like madmen. Like the drop- 
outs of the 1960s, they were dirty, long-haired, dressed in tatters, and often of 
no fixed address. "O God, how dirty are your friends - not a single one of 
them is clean," as the maid of a Baghdadi Sufi is said to have sighed. 2h Real 
Sufis were as kings in rags. 2 They would dismiss wealth, homes, fine clothes 
(or clothes altogether!, good food (or food altogether, insofar as compatible 
with life) as irrelevancies or positive obstacles to friendship with God, and 
write off gender, social status, and even slavery, as distinctions of no conse- 
quence on the grounds that "freedom is freedom of the heart, nothing else"; 2fi 
they would often belittle the value of book learning too on the grounds thai- 
knowledge of God was to be found inside oneself : ink pots should be broken 
and books torn up, one should be a Sufi rather than a KufT (i.e. Hanaff jurist). 29 
All Sufis were strangers to the normal world. 

As ascetics who sought to withdraw from this world, the Sufis raised the 
question how far the spiritual needs of individuals could be pursued at the 
expense of social obligations. To renounce this world is to shed obligations to 
family, children, friends, students, and ultimately society at large; it is what is 
popularly known today as dropping out. Was it right to disappear from this 
world, permanently or temporarily, or did social obligations always have pri- 
ority over individual desires? Where was God to be found, deep inside oneself 
or on the contrary in public life? Widely divergent answers were given to these 
questions. At one extreme, the individual soul was potentially God and the 
cultivation of inner life took priority over everything in this world. At the other 
extreme, the cultivation of inner life was reduced to mild asceticism and 
humility coupled with dedication to the maintenance of moral standards, by 
commanding right and prohibiting wrong. 

It goes without saying that no society can survive on the view that individ- 
ual need overrides that of the collectivity. Like the Ismailis and the philoso- 
phers, the Sufis had to swear obedience to the law, or in other words to accept 
the organized religion on which the social and political order rested. But again 
like the Ismailis and the philosophers, they often combined acceptance of the 
law as a socio-political necessity with belief in individual exemption from it, 
seeing themselves as a spiritual elite who had progressed beyond the stage 



2fi. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 37 (in slightly heavier language). 

27. Arberry, Doctrine of the Su/ts, 2. 

28. Thus ShiblT (d. 334/945) in StilamT, Tabaqal, 347, 
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where sin could touch them. Sufi extremists went in for all the transvaluation 
that their Gnostic forebears had engaged in, including dismissal of the law as 
so many shackles tying them to the social conventions of the society into which 
they happened to have been born. Such antmomianism was dangerous: it 
encouraged criminal behaviour and gave Sufism a bad name. Al-QushayrT (d. 
465/1072) wrote a widely read manual of Sufism repeatedly stressing the need 
for observance of the law; al-GhazalT also wrote a treatise against ibaba, as 
antinomiamsm was called; and many other Sufis were to distance themselves 
from antmomian attitudes thereafter. One could cultivate one's inner spirit 
provided that one was a good citizen; the external forms of worship had to be 
the starting point' for higher exploration. 

But even if this was accepted, the question how far one could go was far 
from solved. Was it commendable to violate social conventions of all kinds? 
Was it healthy to spend so much time in preoccupation with one's inner self? 
What was wrong with conformity and common sense? If one did seek to tran- 
scend this world, did one still have to marry, indeed could one do so? Was it 
right to seek isolation {< ttzla) from normal society to live as a hermit? If yes, 
did such avoidance rank higher on the moral scale than assisting a large num- 
ber of people, for example an entire polity? Such questions were debated from 
the ninth century onwards, and with particular intensity in the eleventh.'" 

To a greater or lesser degree, all Sufis stepped out of their social roles for a 
realm of freedom, permanently, temporarily or just momentarily, to escape 
from the endless demands of family and friends and the rigid rules of social 
etiquette, seeking to find a deeper meaning to life. Originally, they did not form 
a hierarchy themselves. But all places of escape fill up as news of their attrac- 
tions spread, and all develop organization m the process. By the end of our 
period the Sufis were no longer back-packing tourists in an untouched and 
exotic world. The great Sufi orders were under formation and there were now 
Sufi hierarchies in this world reflecting the angelic hierarchies of the next. The 
leaders of such hierarchies, though wealthy and influential, still did not have 
actual political or military power, but that too was to come, especially in tribal 
areas, if only after our period. 

Justifying socio-political inequality 

Ladders of salvation apart, how was one to make sense of social inequality as 
it existed in the real world? "If Clod is wealthy, generous and magnanimous. 
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why has He favoured some of His created beings with wealth and made others 
poor?" 11 Granted that this was how He behaved, He could hardly expect every- 
one to worship Him. "Prayer is not for the poor but for the rich and powerful," 
as a tenth-century poet said, "Why should 1 pray? Where is my power, my 
house, my mounts, my harness, my jewelry, my girdles, my moon-faced slaves, 
my pretty charming slave girls?"'- The poor were for ever envious of the rich, 
Ibn al-Daya and Mubashshir b. batik agreed. Indeed, there was constant "war 
between the poor and the rich, the weak and the strong", according to Ibn al- 
Daya 's testaments.' 5 "The masses loathe the government {al-sulhln) as school- 
boys loathe their teacher," al-KindT said, casting the conflict as political rather 
than socio-economic, which was more common.'' 1 Unlike tyranny, social 
inequality did not generate a major debate, but from the tenth century 
onwards, one does find a standard argument in its justification. 

Humans needed to cooperate in order to survive. This theme, which forms 
the standard prelude to demonstration of the necessity of the government, also 
serves to explain why we need to be different in order to form a whole. We must 
be different because we have needs so diverse that they can only be fulfilled 
by division of labour. Everyone has to make somebody else subservient 
(sakbkhara) to himself, as al-Jahiz had put it," alluding to the Qur'anic verse 
43:32: "We have divided between them their livelihood in the present life and 
raised some of them above others in rank so that some of them may take oth- 
ers in servitude {li-yattakbidba ba'duhum befdan sukhriyyan)." God had made 
people different in terms of appearance, character and livelihood so that they 
would serve one another, as al-TabarT said in explanation of the same verse. "' 
By cooperating as specialists in diverse things, all humans could be servants 
and served alike: everyone, however lowly, benefitted from other people's labour 
in some respects, the philosopher al-Ra/.T said.' People were born with differ- 
ent abilities and aspirations that caused them to choose different occupations, 
and this was proof of monotheism, for if every man wanted to be a builder or 
tailor or scholar, the world would not survive, the Imami exegete al-Qummi 
explained, also with reference to Q. 43:32. ' s God made everyone subservient 

51. Raghib, Dbarl'a, 378. 
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{sakbkbara) to a particular craft by giving people different natures, so that 
everyone liked his own occupation, as was true even of weavers and cuppers 
(whose work was regarded as demeaning); if God had not done this, we all 
would have chosen the same occupation, al-Raghib al-Isfaham said. 5 '' Al-BTrunT 
agreed (adding an explanation of why things had prices). The Indian caste sys- 
tem struck him as an example of the ranking and servitude mentioned in the 
Qur'an.' 10 

So far, the argument only shows that we must have occupational special- 
ization, not that there must he differentiation of wealth, prestige and privilege 
as well (though the Qur'anic verse takes this lor granted). 11 the many needs we 
have are equally important, why should those who fulfil them be so differently 
rewarded? Indeed, why should some people he positively despised for engaging 
in occupations indispensable for our comfort? This last question was not con- 
sidered at all." As to why the rewards had to he different, the answer was that 
without poverty or the fear of it, people would not endure hard work or under- 
take tasks such as weaving, cupping, dyeing, and sweeping: thus al-Raghib al- 
lsfahanT, taking it for granted that such work was despised and forgetting his 
earlier argument that people chose these occupations because God has made 
their natures suitable for them. '- If God gave everyone what he wanted, every- 
one would belong to the highest rank and nobody would need other people 
any more, so they would stop cooperating: thus the ShT'ite secretary Ibn Wahb, 
illustrating the infinite ex-changeability of cause and effect in teleological argu- 
ments designed to vindicate the world as it is (we must cooperate in order to 
fulfil our different needs; we must have different needs in order to cooper- 
ate). 43 If all were equal, nobody would be in a position to help anyone else, al- 
MawardT agreed. To him, too, cooperation was a value in its own right, not 
simply a way of making up for the deficiencies of human nature: God made 
humans weak and needy precisely because He wished them to assist one 
another and anything that made them do so, including poverty and wealth, 
existed by divine favour." "If all be wealthy, they will not serve one another, as 
equally they will not if all be poor," NasTr al-DTn TusT observed. h Poverty was 

39. Dharfiu 575; similarly NasTr al-dTn TusT, lilhies, mo; cf. Marlow, Hierarchy, i-fXfL 
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required not only to make the poor keep working for the rich but also to keep 
them in their place, as Nizam al-Mulk had the Zoroastrian priests argue 
against the communist Mazda k: "if a man is poor he is out of necessity com- 
pelled to enter the service and hire of a rich man; thus high and low rank are 
manifested; when all property is shared, differences of rank will disappear 
from the world. The meanest wretch will he equal to the king.""' The long and 
the short of it was that "if all men were equal, they would perish", as the 
Prophet and the philosophers were believed to have said. 4 ' 

To a modern reader, all these arguments come across as sell-serving, circu- 
lar, and incoherent. But the incoherence, at least, disappears the moment one 
considers the kind of society they were meant to justify. In the medieval 
Muslim world, as in most medieval societies, people tended to be either wealthy 
or productive. There was not much in the way of a middle class distinguished 
by both work and a comfortable life. "If all be wealthy" translated as "if all 
settled down for a life of leisure based on other people's labour", which was 
obviously impossible. The only occupations that people would stay m when 
they were rich, according to al-Raghib al-IsfahanT, were kingship (presumably 
meaning political and military leadership of all kinds), trade and secretarial 
work; all other occupations required poverty for their performance. IS There is 
some truth to al-Raghib's argument even under modern conditions, as is clear 
from the need for immigrants to service the middle classes in the wealthy West; 
and in a society in which wealth was generally unproductive, it seemed obvious 
that poverty was God-given. Society would collapse without it; nobody could 
imagine an alternative, or at least not on the assumption of society remaining 
civilized. One could think away civilization and arrive at what al-FarabT called 
a madlnat al-dariinu a primitive society in which people only collaborated for 
the basic necessities of life. Ibn Rushd implicitly took the tribes of pre-lslamic 
Arabia to have formed such a society (and Ibn Khaldun made it explicit),' 1 '' but 
who would want to live like them? Desert-dwellers were not fully developed 
human beings. 1 " Just as one could not have civilization without tyranny, so one 
could not have civilization without inequality. It was a fact that one simply had 
to accept. God had it in His power to make all men rich, Kay KaTis says, but in 
His wisdom He decreed that some should be rich and others poor. 1 ' This was 
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not much of an explanation, but at least it assured people that it was all to 
the good. 

That, of course, was the ultimate monothcist argument. Whatever existed 
was created by God, who knew best, so everything had to be for the best sim- 
ply because it existed. Or so it was commonly felt.' 2 This is why arguments in 
lustification of the world as it was tended to be circular; it is also why they 
tended to be persuasive. Muslim tradition says that when God created Adam, 
He took out the seeds of all future human beings from Adam's loins and made 
a covenant with them (cf. Q. 7^72.). In one story. He shows the seeds to Adam, 
who sees that they are all different. "O Lord," Adam says, "if you were to cre- 
ate them after a single model, with the same size, nature, temperament, kind, 
life-span and fortune \arzaq], then they would not oppress one another, and 
there would be no envy, hatred or disagreement about anything among them." 
God responds that Adam does not know what he is talking about. "I have made 
some damned and others saved, some sighted and others blind, some short and 
others long, some beautiful and others ugly, some learned and others ignorant, 
some rich and others poor, some obedient and others disobedient, some 
healthy and some sick, some crippled and others free of disease. The healthy 
will look at the one diseased and praise me for what 1 have saved him from; the 
diseased will look at the healthy and pray to me, ask me to cure him, and 
endure my trial with fortitude, and I will put him down for a generous reward. 
The rich will look to the poor and praise me and thank me, while the poor will 
look to the rich and pray to me and ask me," and so on; and in any case, as we 
are reminded, God is the great king whose prerogative it is to do what He 
likes." It is difficult to warm to this portrait of God as a praise-addicted auto- 
crat, but formulated in more abstract terms the message is that there could be 
no experience of pleasure if nam did not exist, and that in any case ultimate 
reality is what it is whether you like it or understand it or not. There is some 
sugar-coating of the bitter pill in the promise of future rewards, but since God 
starts by announcing that He has created some humans saved and others 
damned for reasons of His own, this is not much of a consolation. Yet by the 
sheer fact of casting ultimate reality as a personal being endowed with infinite 
wisdom and justice the story manages to convey a sense that evil has a moral 
purpose; it is simply that we cannot see the purpose, we have to take it on trust. 

In another tradition the poor complain to the Prophet that the rich are bet- 
ter off not only in this world, but also in the next, for the rich can pray, give 

<!2.Not all theologians agreed (ef. Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought). 
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alms, go on pilgrimage, manumit slaves, and so on, thus gaining merit in all 
kinds of ways, whereas the poor can only pray. The Prophet responds by teach- 
ing the poor something which will be better for them than "owning the whole 
world and spending it in God's path": after each ritual prayer they should say 
"glory be to God" thirty-three times and other phrases of a similar nature up 

open to the rich, who were soon using it too. When the poor complained that 
the imbalance remained, the Prophet brushed them off with the observation 
that "That is God's generosity: He gives it to whomsoever He wills.'"' 1 It sim- 
ply so happened that some could serve God with both their persons and their 
property while others could not; there was no rhyme or reason to it. But again 
the sheer fact that it originated in a superior being that one could relate to and 
love, even if one could not understand it, helped to make the seeming injustice 
bearable. 

Unlike Latin Christians, medieval Muslims were not predisposed by their 
myths about the origins of mankind to think of the social order as unjust. The 
Stoic (ultimately Cynic) notion that private property and slavery (and origi- 
nally marriage too) were conventional rather than natural institutions, and had 
been absent back in the days when humans lived by natural law, became a com- 
monplace in the Latin West thanks to its fusion with the story of the Fall; but 
as noted already, it did not pass to the Muslims, though there may be echoes 
of it here and there.-" More precisely, the Muslims followed their eastern 
Christian forebears in being more interested in the Stoic concept of moral slav- 
ery - being at the mercy of one's own passions - than in social and political 
inequality."' Freedom was the rejection of desire: how strange that a slave 
would try to purchase his own freedom whereas a free man would not try to 
escape the slavery of desire, which would save him in this world and the next 
alike, as the philosopher al- c Anun quotes earlier authorities as saying.'' It is 
clear that the existence of poverty and misery was a cause of much debate 
(though it does not seem to have affected Sunni scholars much). Insofar as it 
was perceived as a social rather than an ethnic issue, however, it was debated 
under the rubric of theodicy (justification of evil) rather than that of social 
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order. The poor and wretched were an admonition to the rich, who would 
increase their praise of God, they said, crediting the poor with religious virtues 
and assuring them that they would receive compensation in the next world. 
Others were not so sure: the poor and wretched would have heen better off if 
they had never been born, they said; God did not care about them, or their 
misery was inflicted by evil forces, or the stars, rather than by God, or it was 
punishment for sins they had committed in earlier eras.''* 

Private property 

Though the Stoic idea of private property and slavery as foreign to natural law 
remained unknown to the Muslims, they did inherit a communist tradition 
from both their Greek and their Iranian forebears. Plato abolished private 
property and marriage alike for the ruling elite in his Republic: the guardians, 
who are both men and women, share their property; their mating is collective 
and regulated by the state, and the same is true of the upbringing of children; 
the food-producers continue to have private households with their own 
women, children and fields. Ma/dak abolished private property and marriage 
for everyone in sixth-century Iran, seeking to implement the vision of a third- 
century heresiarch: peasants and aristocrats alike were to share everything; 
land and women were to be distributed equally and everyone who had less than 
others could freely help himself to more. His ideas lived on among the 
Khurramls of early Islamic Iran." Between them, Plato and Mazdak might 
have generated a strong communist tradition in Islam, but this they did not. 
Mazdakism and its Khurraml bearers had a reputation so scandalous that 
nobody even remotely associated with them could hope for intellectual 
respectability. The similarity between the Platonic and the Persian ideas had 
been noted by the sixth-century Agathias (in a vein hostile to the Persians), 60 
but no Muslim commented on it. Al-Farab! does not mention Plato's commu- 
nist proposals at all, and al- c AmirT merely has Plato recommend an ascetic- 
lifestyle for the guardians; of the collectivization of their property, women, and 
children he says not a word. 61 It is only when we reach Ibn Rushd on the mar- 
gins of the Muslim world in twelfth-century Spain that the proposals are sud- 
denly taken seriously, in very much the spirit in which they had originally been 
made: it was by their pursuit of wealth and power for their own private satis- 
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faction that families caused strife and fragmentation; only by abolishing pri- 
vate households altogether could the city achieve its true unity of purpose.'' 2 

That the private household stood in the way of internal peace and unity 
seems to be the fundamental idea behind all communist proposals in antiquity 
and early Islam, including Mazdak's. When Muhammad and his Companions 
moved to Yathrib, they were paired with local YathribTs by pacts of brother- 
hood (nnt'akhtlt), and each pair would share everything except their wives. 
(One man is said to have ceded one of his wives to his 'brother' as well.) 65 The 
aim of that too was social unity. Apocalyptic expectations tended to bring out 
a desire for such sharing. "The earth is God's, people are God's servants, and 
God's wealth should be divided among them equally," a tradition triggered by 
the fourth civil war in the early ninth century has a heavenly voice proclaim/'' 1 
Fired by expectations of the imminent coming of the Mahdi, the Ismailis of 
tenth-century Iraq pooled their moveable property, as noted already, much as 
the early Christians had pooled theirs in the expectation of the imminent 
return of Christ, and they explicitly declared this to be the ultimate expression 
of social harmony {ulfa). M But socio-economic experimentation was rare and 
communism even more so. Most people undoubtedly agreed with Nizam al- 
Mulk that "religion exists for the protection of wealth and wives",'''' meaning 
that it was a major purpose of the SharT c a to declare both of them sacrosanct 
and that accordingly it was the duty of the state to protect them. One could 
renounce both, as Sufi ascetics did, but one could not force anyone to share 
them, or even share them voluntarily as far as women were concerned, though 
Sufis sometimes did that too to show that they were above the things of this 
world. The standard response to other people's poverty was to be charitable: to 
give freely was what all preachers enjoined. But as noted already, the old 
KhurramT idea of a society in which all members form a single household 
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reappears in NizamFs description of the remote city discovered by Alexander 
on his return from the land of Gog and Magog/' 7 

If such ideas were alien to sb,n x I circles, there was a strong tendency instead 
to worry about private property not being legitimately held. The key problem 
here was the state, which vitiated property relations by its violations of the law. 
All the money it collected was tainted because of unlawful revenues, all the 
money it spent was thus tainted too. Some traditionists of ascetic inclinations 
declared it wrong not just to accept stipends from rulers, but also to handle 
coins struck by them, cross bridges or pray in mosques built by them, or even 
to work in the torch light emitted by their police at night. 6 * Some declared 
Baghdad to be day al-^basb, an abode of usurpation, because its establishment 
had involved violation of what they took to be the fiscal status of the area, and 
deemed it unlawful to live in it or to make money by letting or selling property 
there, except under circumstances of overriding necessity {(Lmlra). M There 
were ascetics, Mu'tazilites among them, who held the entire abode of Islam to 
be an abode of unbelief (day al-kufr), and all property relations to be so viti- 
ated that it was unlawful to make one's livelihood in any way at all: one could 
only beg, and then only in extreme need when overriding necessity (darura) 
made it lawful to accept even contaminated money or food. Like the anar- 
chists, they identified the state as the chief violator of the law, the core of the 
evil from where the corruption spread. " I'm they did not see anything immoral 
about property as such. Nor did they see any way of removing or reforming the 
state, with which they lived in sullen coexistence. They were heirs to a long 
tradition in the Middle East of coping with foreign rulers. Like the ultra- 
orthodox Jews of Jerusalem today, they preferred their own inward-turned 
communities to participation in the society around them even when the rulers 
were their own. 

"Women's place was at home. "Their purpose is the continuation of the lineage 
of the race," as Nizam al-Mulk says, his point being that the wives of kings 

67. Above, uv; cf. Biirgel, ivrieg unci Fncdcn mi Alexandercpos Nizamis', iozf. ("cine 
Art kommunisticher Utopic"). 

68. Cf. Cooperson, Classical Arabic Hio^ni/iby, inf., it6. For more moderate views, 
see Ibn Batta, 67 = 128; Gha/.alT, Ibya', ii, 115, 115'f. 

69. Cooperson, Classical Arabic Biography. 178, cuing '/'#, 1, 4ft". 

70. Crone, 'Ninth-Century Muslim Anarchists', 2tf. Ibn Batta, 6 7 f = 129, once more 
stands for moderation: buying, selling, and all trades and occupations are valid no matter 
what the moral status of the amir. 
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should be prevented from meddling in their husbands' affairs (he does not dis- 
cuss women as rulers in their own right). 71 Their intelligence was generally 
deemed deficient, but at the same time, they were full of wiles, so one should 
beware of them. One should not teach them to read and write, a tradition 
ascribed to 'Ulnar said, and numerous authors concurred." 2 For all that, highly 
educated women are certainly attested (and not just in the ranks of slave-girls). 
If one consulted them, one should act contrary to their advice, the mirror 
authors say, invoking a famous Prophetic statement to this effect." ' According 
to Kay Ka'tis, "it were best for a girl not to come into existence". One should 
not sell her, but one should get rid of her as fast as possible."' 

The philosophers' attitude tended to be no different, despite their devotion 
to Plato's Republic. AI- c AmirT deemed the subordination of women to men to 
be natural, like that of slaves to their masters and children to adults, and he 
tacitly rewrote Plato's guardians as men alone, saying nothing about their rela- 
tions with women. ' Ibn STna explained why the lawgiver must prescribe that 
women should be veiled, secluded, dependent on their husbands for then- 
income, forbidden to divorce them, and limited to one each, whereas men 
could have several wives. All this was in accordance with wisdom: "he must 
own her, not she him," as he put it, explaining that it is deeply shaming for a 
man to share his spouse with someone else. 76 

Only Ibn Rushd paid serious attention to Plato's radical suggestions, again 
in the very spirit in which they had first been made. 77 Since there was nothing 
more harmful to a city than its citizens' saying "This is mine and this is not 
mine", holding women, children and property in common was conducive to 
virtue: it would turn the city into an organic whole. 7X If the 'weddings' were 
not repeated, each man would be left with a particular woman and the city 
would turn into one consisting of private households, he pointed out in 
polemics against Galen,"" seeing with great clarity that it was for the sake of 

7i.SN,ch. 42, Si. 

72. c Umar in Ibn Qutayba, 'Uyfni, iv, 78.6; Jahiz Bayan.W, 180.6; Ma'am m Nicholson, 
'Meditations', nos. 326-7; NM (G), 163; QN, 125; NasTr al-DTn TiisT, Ethics, 173. Similarly 
the hisba manuals of al-Shayzari (d. s<Sy/i i 9i ), Nibavai al-mtba, 104, and Ibn al-Ukhuwwa 
(d. 719/1319)- Ma'lim abqurba, 26. f. 

73. Cf. above, 157, note 50. 

74. QN, 1 25, 127. For the sale of children, cf. Schneider, Kindewcrkauf, 3 17ft and the 
traditions at 376, 379. 3^. 39i- 

75. Sa'ada, 1 8 7 f. 

76. Ibn STna, SI, x, 449ft. = 105L 

77 . Commentary, 52-8 = 164-73/57-66. 

78. Ibid., 57L =172 % 

79. Ibid., $6f. = 170/63^ 
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communal unity that Plato had abolished the households, and accepting that 
mating had to be regulated to ensure that the guardians produced offspring of 
the same quality as themselves. I Ie also accepted that women could be war- 
riors, philosophers, and rulers, lor though he granted that men and women 
had different natures, he agreed with Plato that the difference was one of 
degree rather than of kind, and he regretted that "the competence of women 
is unknown ... in these cities [i.e. in al-Andalus] since they are only taken in 
them for procreation and hence are placed at the service of their husbands and 
confined to procreation, upbringing and suckling"; lor "since women in these 
cities are not prepared with respect to any of the human virtues, they fre- 
quently resemble plants." He held their unproductive lives to be one of the 
causes of poverty in al-Andalus. 80 The contrast with lbn STna's blithe endorse- 
ment of conventionality could not be greater. 

Among the religious scholars, al-Taban (d. 92.3) stands out for holding that 
women could receive appointment as judges. 81 The Hanafis almost agreed: 
women could serve in all matters on which their testimony was accepted, but 
not in questions to do with retaliation and the penalties known as hudud. 
(Broadly speaking, one could have female judges in civil, but not criminal 
courts.) But according to the Shafi'ites and Malikites, they could not serve as 
judges at all: if they could adjudicate in matters of property, they could also 
adjudicate in matters of retaliation and the hudud, meaning that they could 
even be imams, al-Shafi c T said, and this was obviously an absurd idea. 8 - Though 
the attitudes of thinking men were not as uniform as might be thought, the 
prevailing view was that women should be confined to the domestic sphere. 
Exclusion from public life (al-juitfa wa'l-iauufa) was one of the numerous 
afflictions with which God had punished Eve for her sin, as a misogynist 
account of the Fall informs us. 8 ' Only men could move freely in the public 
world, let alone hold office in it. 

Slaves 

Unlike the Stoics, Plato had not impugned slavery, and no medieval Muslims 
did so either. They did hold freedom to be, so to speak, the default condition 

50. Ibid., 54 = 166/59 

51. MawardT, Ahkam, 1:07/65 = 131/72. 

82. SimnanT, Rawda, i, §§10-14, with the retort that one could be qualified for the qada' 
without thereby being eligible as imam. 1 Ie does not mention TabarT's view, but claims 
that the Kharijitcs would accept women as nidges in everything: this is presumably just an 
inference from the (unreliable) report that they would accept women as imams, which he 
mentions in §38 (ef. above, 57, note 1 1). 

83. Kisa'T, Qisas al-anbiya' , 50. 1 3. 
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of human beings {al-asl huiua 'Idpurriyya)*' 1 meaning that people should be 
presumed to be free unless there was evidence to the contrary. But the rule did 
not generate stones about the aboriginal freedom of mankind or of how slav- 
ery had first emerged, hike government, it was assumed always to have existed. 
The Qur'an rakes the institution for granted. There is no reason to believe that 
Muhammad intended to abolish slavery," 5 and the idea that humans could 
remove so entrenched a feature of the human condition did not occur to later 
Muslims either. Slaves merely wished to escape from their own slavery when 
they rebelled, not to abolish it for mankind at large, just as rebellions inspired 
by poverty never envisaged that the condition as such could be eliminated. 
Servile revolts were uncommon, however, (or barrack slavery was rare. 8 '' We do 
hear of slaves ( c ahTd) who cultivated large estates m Umayyad Arabia, but like 
the blacks who cultivated the oases of Arabia and the Sahara in recent times, 
they were probably in the nature of serfs rather than barrack slaves (i.e. they 
lived much like free people, but could not leave the land and were financially 
exploited by their owners). 87 Plantation slavery properly speaking does not 
seem to have existed at all, nor do we hear of slaves working in mines, or as 
rowers. Rather, we find them in private homes, usually urban rather than rural, 
in urban professions, and above all in and around the ruling elite. Most slaves 
were domestic servants. Some worked for their masters outside the home, as 
their apprentices or agents, or as independent craftsmen and traders paying 
regular sums to their masters, much as they had done before the rise of Islam. 88 
Still others were soldiers, from common troopers to commanders, in the pub- 
lic army and private retinues alike. When such slaves found their conditions 
unbearable, they typically killed their masters and/or ran away. 

Like their Christian predecessors, the jurists accepted that all believers 
were equal in the eyes of God: neither status lihcrtatis nor ethnicity, gender or 
any other human distinction mattered for purposes of salvation; in moral 
terms, slavery was irrelevant. A Muslim slave was not just a piece of property, 
but also a believer endowed with ritual obligations, if not quite like those of 



84. Cf. Rosenthal, Muslim Concept of freedom, ?i; Schneider, Kinderverkauf, i.jff., 
who sees a Stoic residue here. 

85. firice Khaddun, Islamic Conception of justice, 234. Compare the conviction of a 
nineteenth-century Christian scholar that the Church opposed it (Carnscy, Ideas of Slavery, 
7.1.}. 

86. There is a famous example in ihe Zani of lower Iraq in the seventh to ninth centuries 
(cf. EP, s.v. 'Zand)*). 

87. Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law, 129b, notes 9, Locker, 'Biographical 
Notes on lbn Shihah al-Zuhr!\ 52, cf. 55. 

88. Cf. Garnsey, Ideas of Slavery, zf, 6. 
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free men. 8 " The jurists stressed that slaves had to be treated well, just as they in 
their turn had to serve their masters faithfully, and those who converted (as 
most of them did) were likely to be manumitted sooner or later. Once free, a 
Muslim could not legally be enslaved, whether by capture in war or other 
means, nor could Muslims lawfully sell themselves or their children into slav- 
ery, and there was no debt bondage or contract of indenture. The law did not 
grant the state, or anyone else, the right to impose forced labour (taskhir) 
either.'" 1 But the jurists did not go so far as to deem all Muslims to be free by 
definition, since this would have enabled slaves to free themselves by convert- 
ing. It is only when a community is defined by features beyond individual con- 
trol, such as ethnicity or citizenship, that its members can all be deemed to be 
free by definition, and the Muslim community was no longer of that type. 

It had however started as a community of Arabs, and for Arabs slavery was 
indeed abolished. "It is repulsive that Arabs should own each other now that 
God has made tilings ample and conquered the non-Arabs (for us)," c Umar is 
said to have declared on his accession; he and other Muslims agreed that 
"nobody can own an Arab" and that captives already taken should be 
redeemed.'" The history of this idea awaits a study. It is not clear whether it 
was known under the Umayyads, who routinely enslaved the women and chil- 
dren of defeated rebels (executing the men) whether they were Arabs or not, 
and who do not seem to have been blamed for this, only for enslaving 
Muslims. 92 Yet the idea came to be accepted even by the tribesmen of Arabia 
itself, though they had been happy enough to enslave each other, or at least 
each others' women, before the rise of Islam and were not normally given to 
obeying Islamic precepts that greatly changed their way of life. Outside Arabia, 
the rule was perhaps not of great importance in practice, but it is interesting as 
one out of many residues ol the special status of the Arabs. 

The Arabs apart, some tension remained between the institution of slavery 
and the idea that all Muslims were slaves of God. A slave-owner was somebody 
who turned God's property into his own, as a fourth-century Greek church 
father had said (in a homily against pride rather than slavery).'" But although 
some slaves were Muslims, all had been reduced to servile status thanks to 



89. El 1 , s.v. «abd, 3'; cf. Garnsey, Ideas of Slavery, 31, 70. 

90. Cf. Rosenthal, Muslim Concept of Vreedom, 77ft. 

91. Tab., i, zotz; Abu TJbayd, Amwal, 197 (who thinks that Arab men were never 
enslaved 111 the jahiliyya either). The rule is also credited to the Prophet (Hamidiill.th, 
Conduct of State, §446). 

91. That Arabs could not he lawfully enslaved is however known in a story about 
Marwan and three tribesmen who sell themselves to him 111 .1 famine (Aglmii, x, 73). 
93. Gregory of Nyssa in Garnsey, Ide.is of Slavery, Hi, cf. 84. 
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unbelief, and this made the institution acceptable. Slavery could be seen to 
exist for the same reason as holy war, its most important source ol supply, 
namely that some people obstinately clung to their own erroneous beliefs even 
when they had heard about Islam. Slavery was a punishment for the refusal to 
acknowledge God, as the HanafT jurist al-BazdawT said."' 1 In an Imami source 
c AlT makes the ringing statement that "Adam was not born as a slave or a slave- 
woman; all people are free (iil-tnls kulltihu/n abrtir)", bur he continues that God 
has enslaved some to others and merely recommends patience."' This is pre- 
sumably a reference to the same view. It is also an illustration of the fact that 
ethnic egalitananism got in the way of social issues, for c Ali's concern in that 
statement is not so much with the rights and wrongs of slavery as with the 
equality of all ethnic groups, which he here endorses regardless of how they 
came to form part of the Muslim community. 

The philosophers were inclined to justify the institution 111 different terms, 
with reference to the idea that some peoples (such as Africans and Turks, 
according to Ibn STna) were natural slaves.'"' Known from Aristotle and 
Bryson's Oikonowikos, this idea became sufficiently widespread to enter man- 
uals of slave purchase."' It would have soured race relations in Islam, had it 
won out, for it built the servile status of the African or Turk into their physi- 
cal features, so that they could never escape it. There was indeed a tendency in 
that direction already. Since it was mostly via enslavement that different- 
looking people entered the Muslim world, ethnic and social prejudice blended: 
to be a black in the Middle East was to have a slave somewhere in one's ances- 
tral line." s But it was only among the bedouin that servile status actually fused 
with ethnicity. To them, slaves ( c ctbJd) were blacks and blacks were e abid for 
ever, even when they had been freed; no Arab woman could ever marry them; 
freedmen formed clearly demarcated populations under Arab protection.' 1 " The 
philosophers' idea of natural slavery would have had the same effect in the set- 
tled Muslim world, but it did not become prevalent. The jurists tied slavery to 
faith, which was changeable, and people generally saw mastery of the high 

94. Cited in Schneider, KiuJcrvcrkauf, 27; cf. also Juriam in Rosenthal, Muslim Concept 
of Vreedom, 25.1. 

95. KulTnT, Kafi, viii, 69, no. z6. 

96. Thus 'AmirT, Sa c ada, 1S7I'., 363.5 (reflecting Aristotle, Politics, 1214b); Ibn STna, ,S7, 
.v, 453 = 108; Ibn Bajja, Risalat al-wadcf, 136 (Rosenthal, Muslim Concept of Vreedom, 31, 
underestimates the diffusion of the idea, contrast yin.) Compare also Garnsey, Ideas of 
Slavery, ijo(. 

97. Plessner, Rryson, i6 4 ff.; Ritter, 'Handbuch des HandelswissenschalV, 14. 

98. Cf. Lewis, Race and Slavery, eh. 4. The idea, widespread 111 the I limed States, that 
the link between slavery and colour made its first appearance in the Americas is mistaken. 
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culture as a passport to respect and prestige whatever one's colour. Three gen- 
erations of freedom sufficed to remove the traces of slavery according to the 
jurists, whose views here seem to have reflected social reality. There was much 
interbreeding between people of all colours, and though the number of slaves, 
both black and white, taken by the Muslims over the years was very high, it was 
only in the desert that the populations of servile origin remained discrete. 
There is nothing comparable to the black population of America elsewhere in 
the Middle East today. 10 " 

Animals 

The most menial of all slaves were domestic animals. Like the Jews and the 
Christians, medieval Muslims assumed Cod to have granted humans dominion 
over animals, or more precisely over other animals, for they fully accepted that 
humans were animals too; but they held humans to be superior to other ani- 
mals by virtue of their faculty of reason and/or their immortal souls, and this, 
in their view, entitled mankind to lord it over the rest of God's creation."" 

Still, even dumb animals were sentient beings and animal suffering gener- 
ated more discussion than slavery, or more precisely more than human slavery, 
for animals were seen as reduced to slavery too. Sympathy for animals is 
attested already in the pre-Islamic Near East. Leaving aside the Zoroastrian 
veneration of cattle and reluctance to kill them, the sectarian circles to which 
Mazdak belonged (the later KhurramTs) held it wrong to inflict suffering on 
living beings and so were vegetarian. The Manichean position was similar. 
Vegetarianism was also advocated by the Neoplatonist philosopher Porphyry, 
a Hellenized Syrian, who adduced a pupil of Aristotle on the aboriginal form 
of human life in his support. (Like many other lovers of animals, both Greek 
and Iranian, he also believed in the transmigration of souls from animals to 
humans.) Muslims, too, were generally sympathetic to animals. They displayed 
a stronger awareness of their suffering than Latin Christians, though there was 
a tendency for the animal sympathizers to be heretical or marginal figures. 1 " 2 
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Abu c Tsa al-Warraq, a ninth-century Iranian Muslim heretic generally held to 
have been a crypto-Manichean, wrote a Book of Laments over Animals, prob- 
ably about animal suffering. Several ninth-century Mu'tazilites held that ani- 
mals would be compensated in Paradise for undeserved suffering even though 
they might not live for ever. The poet and freethinker Abu '1-AI a 3 al-Ma c arrT 
(d. 449/1058) was a vegetarian (indeed a vegan); so too was the Iranian mystic 
and philosopher al-SuhrawardT (d. 587/1191)."" Another Iranian philosopher, 
al-RazT, stressed that one should not maltreat domestic animals and that the 
philosophers were divided over the human right to slaughter them. People did 
not in his view have any right to inflict pain on any sentient creature unless it 
deserved it, or unless the purpose was to avert from it still greater pain. As a 
believer in transmigration, however, he held that killing cattle could be justi- 
fied on the grounds that slaughter released the animal soul for transfer to a 
human body, from where it could reach immortality; and like his Zoroastrian 
forebears, he held the killing of snakes, scorpions, hornets, and other noxious 
insects to be positively meritorious. 10 ' 1 But the father of the Iranian mystic 
c Abdallah al-AnsarT, (d. 48 1/1089) would not even kill noxious animals: he once 
spared a scorpion in his shop."" Much of this was alien to the Sunnis, but 
Prophetic HadTth also lays down that domestic animals should be treated well, 
while enjoining the believers to kill noxious animals (snakes, scorpions, and 
hornets among them); and Sunni jurists hold the muhtasih (market inspector 
and censor) responsible for ensuring that animals (and slaves) were not 
abused.""' 

Were humans actually wrong to treat animals as they did? This question 
was debated by the Brethren of Purity in a riveting fable, referred to several 
times already, in which humans and animals go to court over the human claim 
that the animals "were created for us, for our sake, and are our slaves". The 
animals indignantly deny it, graphically describing the many terrible ways m 
which humans inflict suffering on them, and denying that humans have any 
superiority over them. That the Brethren held it wrong to maltreat animals is 
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abundantly clear, but this was not all they had to say. They accepted that supe- 
riors had a right to enslave inferiors, so the issue was whether humans were 
superior to other animals. The animals deny this and demolish the arguments 
of their human opponents with great eloquence until, shortly before the end, 
the humans adduce the immortality of their souls and win the case, with an 
unobtrusive proviso to the effect that the animals may be liberated in the next 
cycle. 10 '' The message of the fable seems to be that just as animals are subjected 
to humans even though they worship God directly, without prophets, books, 
mosques, ritual, and all the other paraphernalia of organized religion, so 
humans are slaves to the law even though they also have it in them to worship 
God without organized religion. The animals stand both for themselves and 
for the natural religion that humans have lost. For the moment, both they and 
the humans had to endure their subjection, but humans would eventually be 
liberated from the law, to live by natural religion again, and the animals would 
be liberated by becoming humans themselves: like al-RazT, the Brethren held 
that the souls of animals used by humans would pass into human beings, 
enabling them to achieve immortality. m 

The end of the fable is so abrupt that the Brethren forget to admonish peo- 
ple to treat animals better in the present cycle, but they tell other stories in 
which they declare their sympathy for all living beings, saying that they do not 
wish to harm any of them. 109 The Persian poet NizamT (d. c. izoo) also disliked 
the use of violence against all living beings, animals included: "Not even an 
ant's wing will be harmed by me . . . better that you be injured than that others 
be," he said. His Muhammad was first and foremost a missionary: "That one- 
man should accept Islam is dearer to me than the killing of a thousand unbe- 
lievers," he presents him as saying." 0 The inhabitants of his quasi-KhurramT 
city avoided bloodshed to the best of their ability: they did hunt animals, but 
only for sustenance. Wild animals were not afraid of them, he says, picking up 
a theme beloved of mystics." 1 Wild animals were not afraid of the Sufi Rabi c a 
al- c Adawiyya either: she did not eat meat." 2 Nor did Majnun, the mad lover 
who symbolizes human love of God, according to NizamT; like Rabi c a, he 
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roamed about and "lived with the animals always at peace"," 1 Persian minia- 
tures typically depict Majnun sitting naked in the desert with wild animals 
around him. 

The ancient Near Eastern Gilgamesh epic tells of how Enkidu, a wild man, 
came to sleep with a temple prostitute sent to him by king Gilgamesh, where- 
upon the wild animals shied away from him: Enkidu had been initiated into 
human civilization; he had eaten of the tree of knowledge. Near Eastern Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims similarly say that the animals rebelled against Adam 
and Eve after the two had eaten the forbidden fruit, or that the animals ceased 
to speak, having previously talked in the same language as humans."' 1 The 
unity of being had been lost. Was civilization worth it? The Sufi answer was 
that it was not. Kings, cities, hierarchies, books, social life, wealth, material 
goods, hard work, marriage, and death: as madmen they rejected it all, trying 
to undo the seduction of Enkidu. 

1 1 3. Biiigel, 'Nonviolence m the Kpric Poetry of NizamT', 75, quoting his Layll 11 
Majnun. 

1 [4. Pennant, Vail, 1 sol', 197, 193 (cuing lieresbilb R.ibb.i, psendcpigraphica, Philo, and 
Josephus); Solomon of Basra, book of l be bee, 24; RIS. ii, no = (.'«».«', 74. 
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MUSLIMS AND NON-MUSUMS 



IN FIDE IS 

Human beings were divided into Muslims and infidels (kit f far, sing, kafir). A 
Muslim was someone who surrendered to God and lived as His servant ( c abd 
alldh, pi. c ibdd allah) in a society based on His law. Infidels were rebels against 
God whose societies could never be more than the robbers' nests with which St 
Augustine had compared kingdoms devoid of justice. 1 Since they did not live- 
by God's law, nothing they did had any moral basis. Relationships established 
by them were not legally valid, compacts made with them did not have to be 
honoured, they themselves could be freely killed, "like wild animals before the 
arrows and spears", as a famous thirteenth-century poet put it; their property 
could be taken as booty, and "all their wives and children are free spoil", as 
the poet said, meaning that they could be taken as slaves. 2 Bereft of divine 
guidance, infidels were not what we would call truly human. 

Some infidels came closer to true humanity than others. Unlike pagans, 
indiscriminately known as polytheists (niiishrikiln) and idolaters ( c abadat al- 
awthdn), the Jews and the Christians had received revelations from God, the 
Pentateuch (al-tawrdl) in the case of the Jews, the Gospels (al-mjll) in that of 
the Christians. They were abl al-kitdb. People of the Book. But they were still 
infidels, for they denied that Muhammad had brought a new revelation from 
God, and they had perverted their scriptures and their original faith: their 

;r. City of God, IV. 4 . 
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monotheism was no longer pure. Those of them who had not been brought 
under Muslim sovereignty were outlaws on a par with the pagans. 

Ddr al-harb 

Muslims lived in ddr al-islam, the abode of Islam, or what one might more 
idiomatically call the Muslim world. This was the world in which Islamic law 
held sway and in which there were rights and duties, human warmth, peace, 
and brotherhood. Infidels lived in ddr al-kufr, the abode of unbelief, also 
known as ddr al-harb, the abode of war, or what one might more fashionably 
call the realm of 'The Other'. This was the world in which there was no legal 
(as opposed to de facto) order, in which no Muslim could live in the early view, 
and with which no Muslim could transact. The relationship between them was 
deemed to be one of war, whether latent or actively pursued.' 

The antithetical relationship between the two abodes could be softened by 
a limited grant of rights and duties to the infidels whereby they were enabled 
to transact with Muslims. (For a full grant they would obviously have to con- 
vert.) Thus there could be truces with infidel polities, though there was dis- 
agreement both about the circumstances in which they were permitted and 
about the maximum period for which they could run (from three months to ten 
years or more).' 1 Infidel polities could also be brought into a tributary rela- 
tionship with the Muslim world on a long-term basis, causing some jurists to 
postulate the existence of an intermediate category of ddr al- c ahd, the abode 
of treaty.'' And individual denizens of the abode of war, known as barbis, could 
obtain safe-conducts (sing, a man) enabling them to venture into Muslim terri- 
tory as traders, pilgrims, ambassadors, and other travellers under the technical 
label of mustefmim. Those of them who were People of the Book could even 
live on a permanent basis in the Muslim world, for kitabis were eligible for 
dhimtna, legal protection to match that of the Muslims themselves even if they 
did not want to convert, provided that they were willing to recognize Muslim 
sovereignty and display their position of inferiority by paying poll-tax (jizya). 
Whether pagans were eligible for dbinnna was more controversial, as will be 
seen. 

Muslims could also venture into infidel territory, subject to such conditions 
as the infidels might impose, but could they live there on a permanent basis, 
assuming that the infidels would have them? First-century Muslims took it for 



3. In general, sec Aghnules, 'I'bcones oj V-inana; 3 5 3 1 f - , Khatklun, War and Peace. 
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granted that they could not. 6 In Mecca they had lived by pagan law, much like 
the early Christians in the Roman empire, bur when the Prophet moved to 
Medina to create a Muslim polity there, emigration (bijra) became obligatory: 
a believer living under infidel rule was henceforth obliged to move to a place 
where Muslim law was applied and holy war conducted; separation from poly- 
theists (firaq al-mushrikln) was a fundamental duty. When the Arabs con- 
verted to Islam, they duly moved to Medina and other abodes of emigration 
{ddr al-hijra), that is, the garrison cities in the conquered lands. When the 
Kharijites of the Umayyad period deemed their fellow-Muslims to have turned 
infidel, they left the garrison cities for camps of their own. 

But as so often, the initial simplicity was shortlived. Many Arabs, and even- 
tually non-Arabs too, converted without moving anywhere. They, or at least 
the Arabs, were deemed to be 'bedouin', translatable as quasi-Muslims: since 
they did not participate in the congregational prayers and holy war, except on 
an ad hoc basis, they did not count as full members of the Muslim community. 
Non-Arabs who stayed in (or were sent back to) their villages in the Umayyad 
period did not officially count as members at all. But the umma could not 
remain in the nature of a military camp for ever. From the later Umayyad 
period it began to be argued that the Prophet had abolished the duty of bijra 
when he conquered Mecca. One could now be a Muslim anywhere, "even in a 
fox hole". By c. 800 this had been generally accepted. 

The fox hole was however envisaged as located within the caliphate. Could 
one be a Muslim even in the abode of unbelief? 7 By c. 800 there were Muslims 
who lived on a largely or wholly permanent basis outside the caliphate, usually 
as traders. What were their chances of salvation? Answers are hard to come by. 
Envisaged as a move from the countryside or desert to a garrison city, the obli- 
gation of bijra generated massive discussion and clear answers m the two cen- 
turies. Envisaged as a move from territory ruled by infidels to the abode of 
Islam, it generated little debate in our period, and certainly no clarity. Even 
after our period the ambivalence remained." Living under infidel rule was 
apparently a subject that the jurists preferred to avoid unless they were in a 
position simply to forbid it. Some jurists in al-Andalus did forbid it in response 
to the Christian advance: one should not enter non-Muslim territory even for 
trade; it was generally forbidden for Muslims to reside in non-Muslim terri- 
tory, except temporarily, or, according to others, it was strictly forbidden to 
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enter or live in the abode of war under any circumstances.'' If the infidels con- 
quered Muslim land, all the Muslim inhabitants had to make a bijra to a place- 
under Muslim government, and to engage in holy war for the recovery of then- 
lost land from there, according to such jurists. But hijra and jibad for the recov- 
ery of lost land, which was to figure prominently m the Muslim response to 
European colonialism, still played only a subsidiary role 111 the period covered 
by this book. 1 " 

It was probably with reference to merchant diasporas that jurists discussed 
the problem of living under non-Muslim rule in the east, where al-Mawardt 
was among the first openly to confront it in a permissive vein: it was lawful for 
Muslims to live in the abode of unbelief as long as they could openly practise 
their religion there, he said. Or more precisely, this is what he meant. What he 
actually said was that all lands in which Muslims could openly practise their 
religion formed part of the abode of Islam." Since full practice of Islam 
included Muslim sovereignty, he could claim to be saying no more than that all 
lands under Muslim sovereignty formed part of the Muslim world - a safe fall- 
back position in case he was accused of innovating. But in practice it is clear 
that he is making a concession: one could be a Muslim anywhere in the world 
as long as there was no persecution; one did not have to live under Muslim 
rule if the infidels were tolerant. Conversely, some jurists required or recom- 
mended emigration {bijra) from lands where wrongdoing prevailed within the 
realm of Islam. 12 What al-MawardT and such jurists were conceding was that 
socio-political and moral borders had ceased to coincide. 

Things became even more complex in 1258, when the Mongols killed the 
last c Abbasid caliph, thereby transferring the entire eastern Muslim world to 
infidel sovereignty. A popular tag, eventually a Prophetic saying, had it that 
government could endure unbelief but not injustice. As al-MawardT said, this 
was merely meant to highlight the importance of justice, not to legalize infidel 
government, but the Mongols in Baghdad cleverly asked an assembly of schol- 
ars for a responsum {fatwa) on the question whether a just infidel ruler was 
better than an unjust Muslim. The scholars had no choice but to answer in the 
affirmative. " They clearly did not mean it. But nor did they want to declare the 
eastern Muslim world to be infidel territory for lack of a Muslim ruler after 
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the fashion of the first-century Kharijites. Lands that had once formed part of 
ddr al-tsldiit remained part of it for ever, the Hanafis and Shafi'ites said, at least 
for as long as just a single Muslim law was applied in them. 1 "' Moral rectitude, 
once established, could not be eliminated as long as it could find expression in 
at least partial practice of God's law. Political sovereignty was dispensable. 

Within two centuries of the conquests the aid al-suuna wa'l-jama'a had 
ruled that one could be a Muslim without a rightly guided imam. Now they 
concluded that one could be a Muslim without a Muslim ruler of any kind. 
They did not say it directly, or very often or clearly, nor did they confront the 
next question in line, whether one could be saved even without a Muslim com- 
munity, as an individual living alone among infidels. Most of them implicitly 
put their foot down here: morality was embodied in a law, and the law presup- 
posed communal life. But the need for communal life was sometimes ques- 
tioned, too, if only in other contexts. It was after all as strangers that the true 
believers lived among their own co-religionists, as the Sufis said. 15 Islam did 
not quite reach the point of becoming wholly detachable from its original 
social and political setting, and thus capable of combination with any kind of 
social and political order. It still has not reached that point today and perhaps 
it never will. But it had moved much further in that direction, by 1258, than a 
historian of its earliest period might have thought possible. 

Jihad 

Whether one could live in the abode of war or not, the abode itself was illegit- 
imate. It had no right to exist, like states denied diplomatic recognition in 
modern times. Though truces could temporarily suspend hostilities between it 
and the abode of Islam, the relationship between them could never be one of 
real peace. Muslims were legally obliged to wage holy war against ddr al-harb 
until it ceased to exist or the world came to an end, whichever would be the 
sooner. It was commonly held that Jesus would return at the end of times to 
complete the task by breaking the crosses, killing swine, destroying churches 
and synagogues, and converting all aid al-kttdb by persuasion or the sword. Or 
the Mahdi would see to it that everyone on earth became either a Muslim or a 
tributary, this being how God would fulfil his promise to make Islam prevail 
over all religion."' 
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Holy war' is a modern term sometimes said to be a borrowing from Greek, 
lslamicists often voice dissatisfaction with its use as a translation of jihad (ft 
sabll alldh), which literally means 'striving (in the path of Ciod)', 1 and it cer- 
tainly does not have anything in common with the Greek concept. IS It does 
however seem a perfectly adequate term for warfare enjoined by God, fought 
for His sake, and rewarded by Him. Jihad was not holy m the sense of ritually 
distinguished from profane activities. Neither the soldiers nor their weapons 
were consecrated, 1 '' no special rules of ritual purity applied to the camp, no 
sacrifices were offered for victory, and no mobile sanctuaries or sacred objects 
were brought along to indicate God's presence. 20 The holiness lay entirely in 
the fact that God's will was being done. Participants who fought with the 
wrong intentions were not engaged in jihad and God would not reward them. 

All the classical schools of law, Sunni, ShT c ite and Kharijite, identify holy 
war as an obligation with reference to Q. 2:216 ("Prescribed for you is fighting 
[al-qitdl], though it be hateful to you"). Here as elsewhere, the Qur'an refers to 
the activity by a derivative of the verb meaning to fight (qdtala), not of that 
meaning to strive (jdbada). It often mentions striving in the path of God as 
well, in a manner suggesting that the two activities were related (esp. 9:41), but 
it never actually identifies the two, and it is a bit of a mystery that jihad came 
to be the technical term for holy war. 21 Altogether, the early history of the duty 
is in need of further research. In the Umayyad and early 'Abbasid periods, holy 
war seems to have been widely regarded as an obligation comparable to prayer, 
fasting, pilgrimage, and the payment of alms, that is, as a duty incumbent on 
every adult individual capable of fulfilling it (meaning every free able-bodied 
male in this particular case, though some Kharijites would include women and 
slaves as well). 22 All these duties were 'pillars of Islam', it was said. 21 But there 

17. E.g. Noth, Heilif-cr Krien, 22k; Peters, jihad, 31. 

18. Cf. Thucydides, Pel t' p. War, i, 112.; Aristophanes, Birds, 556, where it is war for the 
control of a sanctuary (Delphi). Since these appear to be the only attestations of the term 
hicros polentas in Greek, including Byzantine, writings (Dennis, 'Defenders of the Christian 
People,' 33L), one wonders if medieval Latin helium sacrum is not more likely to lie behind 
the modern term. 

19. The early Kharijites seem to have been something of an exception: they would shave 
their heads before going into battle (Gold/.ihcr, MS, i, 2.4Sff.). 

2.0. Contrast the participants m the 'wars of Yahweh' (von Rad, Holy War in Ancient 
Israel, 41). 

21. Cf. Sachedina, 'Development of Jihad', 37k 

22. Cf. Makhiil and Said b. al-Musayyab 111 Ibn Abu Shayba, Musannaf, v, 35 1 f. (in later 
works Said b. al-Musayyab is said to have regarded holy war as a fard 'ayn, e.g. Qaffal, Hilya, 
vi i, 645, bur it may be doubted that he knew the term); Crone and Ximmermann, Epistle, 1 Sol . 

23. Cf. below, note 25. jihad remained a pillar of Islam without remaining an individual 
duty in Imami Shrism (TusT, Nibilya, 2S9). 
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were also some who denied that jihad was a pillar, arguing that it was not 
obligatory for everyone, or not obligatory at all, 2 ' only commendable (basan). ls 
Both sides apparently lacked the concept of a communal duty (fard kifaya) by 
which the disagreement was eventually resolved. In classical law the obligation 
does indeed fall on all Muslims, but collectively rather than individually, 
meaning that some can fulfil it on behalf of all. 

Since the communal obligation to wage holy war was officially discharged 
by the ruler and his troops, civilians could in principle have left it at that, 
except in emergencies, when jihad became an individual duty again. But vol- 
unteering remained highly meritorious, and as mentioned before, civilians 
would often join the official campaigns as volunteers [niutatawwFa) or go to 
live on the frontier for extended periods, attaching themselves to fortified set- 
tlements known as ribats, in the hope of earning a place in Paradise. 215 They 
fought for God's community, not the ruler's, and their zeal never generated a 
system of military conscription. They were also a mixed blessing from the 
point of view of the authorities in that they were prone to disruptive behaviour, 
even to the point of turning against fellow-Muslims. Those who lived in the 
frontier areas often seemed to have more in common with their close enemies 
than with their distant co-religionists. 27 For all that, few activities 'in God's 
path' were as highly esteemed as jihad, which is praised in the most extrava- 
gant terms in the religious literature. 

The earliest concept of holy war 

In classical law jihad is missionary warfare. 2S It is directed against infidels, who 
need not be guilty of any act of hostility against Muslims (their very existence 

24. Cf. 'Alul al-Razzaq, Miis,mn,if, v, no. 92.71 ; Ibn Abu Shayba, Musannaf, v, 352., where 
'kti? and 'Amr b. Dinar profess not to know whether the duty was universal. 

25. Thus Ibn TJmar, bracketing it with voluntary alms, in c Abd al-Razzaq, Musamtaf, v, 
no. 9279 (where Islam lias four pillars), and in Ibn Abu Shayba, Musannaf, v, 352 (where it 
has four 'props'). 353 (five pillars). Similarly 'Abdullah b. al-Hasan, the father of al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya (both cl. 145/762), in Ibn Rushd, Kidaya, 1, 533 (rr. in Peters, jihad, 29). Sufyan al- 
Thawri also denied that holy war was a duty, except when the infidels attacked (SarakhsT, 
Siyar, i, 187), and Ibn Shuhnuna is said also to have identified it as voluntary (MahmasanT, 
Awzcfl, 352, without reference). 

26. Above, 298. 

27. CI. Darling, 'Contested Territory', esp. 145IT. For Khurasam mujaliulun attacking 
Rayy (like Christian crusaders attacking Constantinople) in 355/966, see Miskawayh, 
Tajarib, in Eclipse, ii, 222f'f. = v, 234ft. 

28. See below, 36S. In connection with the Ottoman expansion it is sometimes said that 
jihad stood fur defensive warfare whereas %Imzh' was irregular raiding in which infidels often 
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is a cause of war), and its aim is to incorporate the infidels 111 the abode of 
Islam, preferably as converts, but alternatively as dhinnnls, until the whole 
world has been subdued. Islamicists generally assume this to have been the 
nature of jihad from the start. Thus they will debate whether the Arab con- 
quests were motivated by a universalis! conception of Islam or by worldly con- 
siderations, taking if for granted that if the conquerors were not trying to bring 
Islam to all mankind, they cannot have been fighting for religious reasons at 
all. 29 The sources regularly present the Arab invaders as inviting the infidels to 
convert before fighting them, suggesting a universalis!- conception, but their 
testimony is not weight)' since they were compiled long after the event; and 
whatever the Arabs may have done during the conquests, they certainly did not 
display much interest in converting people after they had conquered them, 
except in the case of fellow-Arabs. For these reasons it has been concluded that 
the early conquests were not jihad at all.'" 

But this approach rests on a misconception. Religious and political univer- 
salism are not natural partners. Universalis! religions do not normally gener- 
ate attempts at world conquest, as is clear from the peaceful spread of early 
Buddhism, early Christianity, Mamchaeism, and Bahaism. Conversely, con- 
querors setting out to subdue the world are not normally animated by a desire 
to save souls: one need only think of Alexander the Great, the Romans, or the 
Mongols. And why should a missionary intent be the only way in which a reli- 
gious motivation could display itself?" The opposite of universalis!!! is not 
materialism but rather particularism, and holy war is well known to have been 
an institution of great antiquity in the Near East without having anything to 
do with proselytization. 

Moly war in the ancient Near East was holy in the sense of its being 
enjoined by the gods and fought for the extension of their land (identical with 
that of their servants). "The god Ashur (and) the great gods who magnify my 
sovereignty . . . commanded me to extend the borders of their lands," the 
Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser I (d. 1076 bo) announced in one of his inscrip- 
tions.' 2 "At the command of my lord Ashur my hand conquered from beyond 
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the Lower Zab River to the Upper Sea ... I made bow to my feet thirty kings 
of the Nairi countries ... I imposed on them (regular) tribute," he declared 
elsewhere." "1 was acting only upon the trust-inspiring oracles given by Ashur, 
the great lord, my lord . . . ! swept over Hatti in its full extent, making it look 
like ruin-hills left by the flood," Shalmanassar III (d. 824 isc) boasted. "The ter- 
ror and glamour of Ashur, my lord, overwhelmed them . . . pillars of skulls I 
erected in front of the town," he says in another inscription. 1 ' 1 "1 have given 
into your hand Sihon the Amorite, king of Heshbon, and his land; begin to 
possess it and contend with him in battle," the god of the Israelites told Moses. 
"We took all his cities . . . and utterly destroyed the men, the women and the 
little ones," Moses reports. '' "Kamosh (god of the Moabites) spoke to me and 
said, Go and take (the town of) Nebo from Israel, so I went to it by night and 
fought it from early dawn to midday and took it and killed everybody, 7000 
men, boys, women, girls and slave girls": thus a stele by a Moabite king.-' 6 

In all these examples the warfare is linked with a particulanst concept of 
religion: each people has its own patron deity, a sacralized version of them- 
selves, whose command entitles or indeed obliges them to destroy or subdue 
their neighbours; each deity cares only for his own people, whom he furnishes 
with a divine right to conquer without concern for the fate of their victims. 
Each ethnic group sees its deity as bigger and better than other people's gods 
and find proof of this in victory. Much later, when the number of true gods had 
been reduced to one, the feeling of the believers was that the one and only deity 
had chosen them above all others: victory furnished the proof yet again. In 
short, holy war in the Near East was divinely enjoined imperialism. So it still 
seems to have been in the time of the Sasanids. "The Zoroastnans say, We do 
not force anyone to convert to our religion, nor do we encourage anyone. It is 
a religion with which God has chosen us. We do not prevent anyone from 
adopting it, but we only fight and use the sword against the nations to make 
them pay tribute and render obedience. " ,7 

The Arab conquerors seem to have thought of holy war along the same 
lines. "God says, We have written in the Psalms . . . my righteous servants shall 
inherit the earth," the commander of the Arab troops tells his men on the eve 
of the decisive battle of Qadisiyya in Iraq in 637; "now this is your inheritance 
and what the Lord has promised you: He permitted you to take it three years 
ago, and you have nourished yourselves on it, eaten off it, killed its inhabitants. 
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collected taxes from them, and taken them prisoners until today."-™ In other 
words, the earth which God had promised Mis righteous servants was, or 
included, the Persian empire, which the Arabs had been living off lor the three 
years since the invasion of Iraq began, from which they had taken rich spoils, 
and which they were now proposing to take in its entirety. In another story, also 
set before the battle of Qadisiyya, a Persian general asks an Arab prisoner-of- 
war what the Arabs have come for. "That which God has promised us," he 
replies. When the general asks him what that is, he replies "Your land, your 
children, and your lives if you refuse to submit (to our God).'"' 1 Mere as in the 
ancient Near Eastern examples, a deity has told his people to go take the land 
of other people, who are casually written off as booty along with their pos- 
sessions, though there is one major difference: the intended victims can now 
abandon their own community to join that of the invaders. Some non-Arabs 
did convert in the course of the conquests, to be incorporated in the new com- 
munity as allies of Arab tribes.'"' But with or without conversion, the con- 
querors' understanding of Islam was particulanst: religion was being used to 
validate the dominion of a single people, or to expand their ranks, not to unite 
mankind in a single truth above ethnic and political divisions. "I want them 
(Quraysh) to profess a single creed by which the Arabs will accept them as then- 
leaders [tudina lahum biha) and the non-Arabs will pay them jizya" as the 
Prophet is supposed to have said. " Whatever Muhammad may have preached, 
jihad as the bulk of the Arab tribesmen understood it was Arab imperialism at 
God's command. Their universalism was political. 

That they should have understood their religion in a particulanst vein is 
not surprising. Arab tribesmen were notorious ethnic chauvinists. The 
extremes to which they could go in their sense of being the only real people on 
earth is well known from the behaviour of the early twentieth-century Ikhwan 
of Saudi Arabia, whose naturally high self-esteem was also driven into a higher 
gear by religion. But the Ikhwan were at least defeated when they attempted 
conquest outside Arabia. By contrast, the early conquerors went from one 
astonishing victory to another for about a hundred years, increasingly con- 
vinced that God was in league with them to the exclusion of all others. Since 
the league, as they saw it, was between God and Arabs, they were offended by 
the existence of Arab adherents of other faiths, notably Arab Christians, 
whom they subjected to attempts at forced conversion from time to time while 
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leaving non-Arab Christians in peace;"'- and converts of non-Arab origin had 
to adopt not only the Arab God, but also the political membership and (ini- 
tially via an ally, thereafter via a patron) the tribal organization of the Arabs." 1 * 
One could not gain access to their God without becoming one of them. There 
were also practical considerations behind these rules, but this merely goes to 
show that the massive success of the conquests reinforced the particularist 
interests of the conquerors. 

Intelligible though their outlook was, however, it was certainly archaic. 
Holy war of the ancient Near Eastern type might still survive among the 
Zoroastrians, a species of pagans, but the monotheist ancestors of Islam had 
left it behind. It is true that when Christians fought non-Christians, they had a 
sense of fighting for their own religion - their own way of life, as we would say 
today. Heraclius gave a strong religious colouring to his campaigns against the 
Persians in the 620s, when the very survival of the Byzantine empire was at 
stake; he is even said to have told his soldiers that they would fall as martyrs 
assured of eternal life, much as the Qur'an says to the believers." But such 
ideas still fell short of the belief that God had chosen one people over others 
and ordered them to go conquer the earth. The Christians found the early 
Muslim concept of holy war deeply offensive, both in its postulate of a bla- 
tantly partial God and in its unthinking endorsement of violence, though they 
were familiar with the concept from the Old Testament. It was a very tribal 
notion. It matched the archaism of the multipurpose polity and was one of the 
many areas where the injection of ancient, outdated ideas by tribal conquerors 
into a sophisticated world was the starting point for massive rethinking and the 
emergence of new institutions. The classical concept of jihad is an example, 
for it is not a mere variant on the ancient Near Eastern idea, but rather a novel 
conception unique to Islam. 

The classical concept of jihad 

"We have written in the Psalms . . . my righteous servants shall inherit the 
earth": like the commander at Qadisiyya, al-'T'abarT begins a discussion of 
jihad with Q. 21:105, but the spirit in which he does so is quite different, for he 
continues by cuing 34:28, "We have not sent thee but as a bearer of glad tid- 
ings and a warner to all mankind." According to him, all earlier prophets had 
been sent to a particular segment of humanity, but Muhammad was favoured 
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with a general message and a universal mission (al-risdla al- c amma wa'l-da c iea 
al-kaffa).^ Holy war as he saw it was still imperialism at God's command: to 
him, as to all classical jurists, its purpose was to make Islam sovereign on 
earth. But God's command was no longer understood as addressed to an eth- 
nic group, only to the believers whoever they might be; and it was now linked 
to a religious mission civilisatrice rather than the satisfaction of Arab chau- 
vinism. As the British conquerors saw themselves as bringing good government 
to the natives and as the French saw themselves as bringing them higher civi- 
lization, so the Muslims saw themselves as bringing salvation. World religion 
and world conquest had married up. 

Islam or death? 

It is thanks to the classical definition of jihad as missionary warfare that the 
Arab conquerors were once depicted 111 Western literature as warriors fighting 
with the Qur'an in one hand and the sword in the other. The stereotype has its 
roots in the sources. Thus the jurist al-HalTmT (d. 401/1012) describes jihad as 
calling people to Islam and backing the call with violence (qital) where neces- 
sary.*' 7 Jihad is "the forcible mission assisted by the unsheathed sword against 
wrongheaded people who arrogantly refuse to accept the plain truth after it 
has become clear", according to al-Juwayn! (d. 478/1085),'' 8 God sent 
Muhammad "to call to belief in God's unity by the sword" {da'iyan ila 
taivlfulihi hi'l-sayf), the fourteenth-century Ibn Rajab says."''' "If they adopt 
our creed, well and good. If not, we put them to the sword," as a seventeenth- 
century Indian hagiography puts it, popularizing the image that was to pass to 
the British. 5 " For all that, the stereotype is misleading, not only in connection 
with the conquests, but also later, when jihad had indubitably come to be 
understood as a missionary enterprise. 

As the jurists saw it, holy warriors called to God's unity with the sword 
by venturing into dar al-harh in order to summon the infidels to Islam. The 

45. TabarT, Ikhtilaf al-fuqaha\ r, discussed in Sachcdina, 'Development of jihad J 38. 

46. Cf. John Stuart Mill on the sacred duty of intervention 111 "nations which are still 
barbarous" where it was "likely to be for their own benefit that they should be conquered 
and held 111 subjection by foreigners" (cited in Makdisi, ('.allure of Sectarianism, 8f.). Or, as 
Cecil Rhodes put it, "We happen to be the best people in the world , , , and the more of the 
world we inhabit, the better for humanity" (quoted in Porter, 1. 1011'i Share, 1 14). 

47. Cook, Commanding Right, ,41. 

48. Ghiyrtlh al-ttmam, $304 (al-da c tea al-qahnyya al-mtt'ayyada hi'l-sayf al-maslill c ala 
'1-martqht alladhina abate tea'stakbam ba'da witdtth al-baqq al-miibttt). 

49. Ibn Rajab (d. 79 C 1 in Kister, 'Land Property and Jihad', 285. 

50. Darling, 'Contested Territory*, 147. 
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summons, if actually delivered, were meant to be peaceful, and if the infidels 
accepted them, the war was over. In practice, they did not, of course, and the 
summons might not even be delivered, on the grounds that the infidels had 
heard them before. They were in that case to be fought until they surrendered 
politically. The departure from the stereotype starts here, for whether the 
defeated infidels should be forced to convert depended on what type of infidels 
they were. The key point was that all infidels had to be brought under Muslim 
sovereignty, not that they all had to accept Islam. 

People of the Book {ahl al-kilab), meaning jews and Christians, were to be 
distinguished from pagans, according to most jurists. Since the Jews and the 
Christians had received earlier revelations from God, they could be allowed to 
exist. They were to be offered status as protected people {ahl al-dhimma) in 
return for payment of a demeaning poll-lax {jizya), the lunsts said, adducing 
the Prophet's precedent and Q. 9:29: "Fight those who do not believe in God 
and the last day and do not forbid what God and His messenger have forbid- 
den and do not practise the religion of truth, from among those who have been 
given the book, until they pay jizya out of hand, in a state of humiliation." 51 
The jurists must have been hard put to find an appropriate verse, for Jews and 
Christians are hardly people "who do not believe in God and the last days". It 
would in fact have been easier for them simply to lay down that all infidels 
without exception were to be given the choice between Islam and death, for the 
QurSn also says, "Fight them (i.e. unbelievers) until there is no fitna, and the 
religion is entirely God's" (8:39), and "Kill the polytheists wherever you find 
them" (9:5; Christians were often and Jews occasionally deemed to be poly- 
theists). But the jurists did not want so draconian a rule, so they chose to over- 
look the problematic aspect of the first verse and to limit the application of the 
two uncompromising verses to pagans. 52 

On pagans they were less inclined to compromise. The Qur'anic verses 
apart, a famous HadTth declared Muhammad to have been sent to fight people 
until they said "there is no God but God", which was compatible with the sur- 
vival of Jews and (probably) Christians, but not with that of pagans. 51 The 
Prophet was remembered as having given them the choice between conversion 
and death. But it was only Arab pagans that he had eradicated: did their non- 
Arab peers have to be similarly treated? Alter some debate, the jurists decided 
that the Zoroastrians {al-tnajus) of Iran were an exception, on the grounds that 

51. The meaning of jizya c an yad is uncertain (cf. most recently Rubin, 'The case of " c an 
yadin"). 

52. Cf. Ibn Rushd, IMdaya, 1, <n 4 , 146 (it, in Peters, Jihad, ?o, 41); Jassas, Ahkam al- 
QurTnu u 54 8f. 

53. Cf. Ibn Rushd, liiddya, 1, 546 (it. 111 Peters, Jihad, 41). 
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they had once possessed a book (meaning a scripture in the Judco-Chnsrian 
tradition: the Avesta did not count), and/or that the Prophet had accepted jizya 
from Zoroastrians (in eastern Arabia), instructing his followers to treat them 
as if they were People of the Book {simnii bibini smniala aid al-kitt'ib).'" 1 But the 
jurists could not agree on other pagans. Some took the Prophet's eradication 
of Arab idolaters to mean that all pagans had to be given the choice between 
Islam or death, whatever their ethnicity. This was the position of the Shafi'ites, 
for example." Others argued that the Arabs were a special case and that 11 was 
the Prophet's treatment of Zoroastrians which had universal significance: all 
non-Arab pagans should be treated as Zoroastrians. This was the position of 
the MalikTs and the HanafW" In deference to the Prophet's precedent most 
jurists accepted that Arab pagans should be given the choice between Islam 
and the sword, but this was a purely theoretical concession since Arab pagans 
did not exist any more, and there were some who brushed even that aside, 
arguing that all unbelievers were eligible for dbinvnl status, full stop.' 

Practice was a good deal simpler than theory. Outside Arabia and Berber 
North Africa, successful jihad seems never to have been followed by coercive 
measures against infidels refusing to convert. Male captives might be killed or 
enslaved, whatever their religious affiliation. (People of the Book were not pro- 
tected by Islamic law until they had accepted dhimrna.) Captives might also be 
given the choice between Islam and death, or they might pronounce the con- 
fession of faith of their own accord to avoid execution: the jurists ruled that 
their change of status was to be accepted even though they had only converted 
out of fear. 5 * Women and children captured in the course of the campaigns 
were usually enslaved, again regardless of their faith. But the conquered pop- 
ulation at large rarely seems to have been given a choice between conversion 

54. l'nedmann, 'Classification', 179H.: Salim. li/nfllf, II, $m and the commentary 
thereto. Since /.oroastrians were only quasi-/,-//, 7/;/s, Muslims could not eat their meat or 
marry their women, as they could those of Jews and Christians. 

55. MawardT, Ahkam, z^h^ ~ 159; Shafi'T, Abu Thawr, Ibn Hazni and others in Ibn 
Rushd, Hidaya, 1, S46; tr. in Peters, jihad, 40; P'riedmann, 'Classification', iS';. 

56. l'nedmann, 'Temple of Mullan'. 1S1 and 'Classification', iN;, 1 S s - It was also the 
position of Aw/.a c i, Abfi'Uhavd and others, cf. (in addition to l'nedmann), Moralna, (.iibad, 
267. 

57. Thus the fourteenth-century Ibn (>avvim al- Jaw/ivya, on the grounds that the jizya 
verse (Q. 9:29) was simply revealed too late to benefit the pagans of Arabia (l-'ncdmann, 
'Classification', 185). The view that even Arab pagans would be eligible for dbimmi status 
if they existed is also attributed to Malik and Abu Hanlfa (l'nedmann, 'Classification', 1X5, 
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58. Jassas, Ahkam, 1, {ad 2:1*6), who says he does not know of any disagreement 
about this; cf. also f'abari, lkhlilaj, 1 6zf. 
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and death, and it is by omitting this point that the stereotype misleads. Once 
the war was over, people received dhimma in return for the payment of jizya 
and were generally left in peace, again whether they were pagans or People of 
the Book. One should not think of jihad as something conducted along the 
lines of Charlemagne's forced conversion of the Saxons. 

If this disposes of the stereotyped misconception, it lands us with the 
opposite problem of explaining how die jurists could see holy war as a mis- 
sionary enterprise at all. jihad was still in the nature of divinely enjoined impe- 
rialism. The fact that the troops were meant to summon the enemy to Islam 
was largely symbolic; the missionary phase of the warfare came to an end the 
moment the invitation was refused; some male captives apart, all conquered 
peoples were in practice allowed to retain their religion once they had been 
enslaved or placed under die political control of the Muslims. How then could 
the jurists see the enterprise as a call to Islam backed by violence? In what way 
did it promote the spread of the faith? The answer, of course, is that captives 
apart, it did so indirectly. 

Holy war spread Islam first and foremost in the sense of extending its sov- 
ereignty. Muslim rulers would move in along with qadls and scholars to build 
mosques, apply Islamic law, place restrictions on the building of non-Muslim 
houses of worship and introduce other discriminatory measures against the 
original inhabitants, who were reduced to tributaries in their own land. 
Inevitably, they sooner or later began to convert. They were not necessarily 
persecuted: the Muslim record of tolerance is generally good. But those who 
stuck to their faith were apt to feel that history was passing them by, which eas- 
ily turned into a conviction that the truth must: lie elsewhere. "The dhininiT liv- 
ing among the Muslims sees the beauty of the Muslim faith and is exhorted to, 
and often does, accept islam," as a Hanali lawyer put it: it was for this reason 
that conquered people could be allowed to persist in the worst of crimes, unbe- 
lief, in return for a mere monetary consideration, the poll-tax (i.e. where it 
might have seemed more commendable to force them to convert or to kill 
them). 59 Nor should the importance of captives be underestimated. Muslim 
warriors routinely took large numbers of them. Leaving aside those who con- 
verted to avoid execution, some were ransomed and the rest were enslaved, 
usually for domestic use. Dispersed in Muslim households, slaves almost 
always converted, encouraged or pressurized by their masters, driven by a need 
to bond with others, or slowly becoming accustomed to seeing things through 
Muslim eyes even if they tried to resist. Though neither the dhimniT nor the 
slave had been faced with a choice between Islam and death, it would be absurd 



59. Sarakhsi, Mabsul, x, 77.-5; cited in Aghnides, Theories of Finance, 356. 
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to deny that force played a major role 111 their conversion. Nor do medieval 
jurists generally attempt to deny it. They did hold that "one should not say of 
someone who converts after warfare that he has been converted by force 
{mukmhan), for he is not forced when he consents (in his inner self) and 
becomes a genuine Muslim"; there had not 111 fact been any coercion at all. 
some said, for true belief is what is goes on in the heart, not the public confes- 
sion of faith. But this was to square the use of force with the Qur'antc state- 
ment "there is no compulsion 111 religion" (Id ikrah ji j-din) (2:256), or to spare 
the feelings of the convert, not to deny the role of coercion in enabling him to 
see the light.''" 

Generally speaking, medieval Muslim jurists did not worry about the legiti- 
macy of using violence as long as it was used in accordance with God's law. 
Jihad was prescribed in the Qur'an itself, so its moral status was not open to 
doubt. The Qm Tm did admittedly also make the above-mentioned declaration 
that "there is no compulsion in religion" (2:256), and it contains a host of 
other statements advocating peaceful debate with religious adversaries/' 1 But 
2:256 was commonly held to prohibit forced conversion of dhimmts. not the 
warfare whereby dhimml status was imposed on them, and some said that both 
this and the other verses en|oining toleration had been abrogated when holy 
war was prescribed m Medina. These views must have crystallized early, for 
they are entrenched in the exegetical literature from the moment of its 
emergence in the mid-eighth century.'' 2 

When the jurists of the eighth and ninth centuries evinced doubts about the 
legitimacy of holy war, they typically did so with reference to the qualifica- 
tions of the warriors. If things were in order on the Muslim side, they were sat- 
isfied that holy war was in the best interest of the victims themselves. The 
infidels were "dragged to Paradise in chains", as HadTth so graphically puts 
it. 6 ' But if the Muslims were led by a wrongful ruler, did his iniquity invalidate 
the holy war fought by or under him? As has been seen, the ShT c ites thought so. 



60. JassSs. Ahkam, 1, 54S; Ka/.T, Tafsir. vii, if,, I TisT, 'iibyan, ii, tn, (junubT, Abkam, ii, 
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but the Traditionalist, eventually Sunni, answer was that it did not.'' 4 Were very 
small numbers allowed to fight, thereby courting death? An early form of this 
question is said to have presented itself to the 'good' Umayyad caliph c Umar II 
(717-20), who reportedly ordered the evacuation of the Muslim populations in 
Spam and Transoxania, the extreme western and eastern borders of the Muslim 
world at the time, and prohibited further warfare when they refused to leave.*" 
He did not set a suiuia thereby, however, for the iiinsts rarely debate the safety 
of settlements, only that of the participants in battle. Holy warriors had to 
have a reasonable chance of success, for although it was highly meritorious to 
fall in holy war, it was forbidden to commit suicide. Nonetheless, there were 
Sunni jurists who permitted people to seek martyrdom more or less at will. 66 
Above all, however, the warriors had to have the right motivation: they had 
to fight with the intention of serving God's cause, not for the sake of booty. 
This view is amply represented in the accounts of the conquests, compiled as 
they were with a view to legitimating the expansion (and other things). When 
the Arabs are asked what they have come for, they do not usually reply "your 
land and your children", but rather deny being moved by material considera- 
tions. In the exchanges between the Arabs and the Persians at Qadisiyya, for 
example, the Persians often declare themselves convinced that the Arabs have 
come in search of sustenance and booty, whereupon the Arabs insist that they 
have only come to spread Islam.'' 7 Sayf b. Ulnar even goes so far as to have the 
Arabs offer to go home if the Persians would convert, as has been seen.' ,s It is 
partly because the jurists see religious motives as the opposite of a desire for 
material enrichment that the Islamicist literature abounds in debates whether 
the conquerors were animated by religious feelings or rather by a desire for 
booty, but Western scholars are also habituated by their Christian background 
to thinking of religion and worldly success as mutually exclusive. Medieval 
Christian jurists, much like their Muslim counterparts, ruled that the partici- 
pants in 'just war' were not to fight for booty, and there is something of a tra- 
dition for thinking of jihad as the Islamic version of just war.'' 9 All this is 
unhelpful, however. The conquerors plainly did not see a conflict between God 
and material rewards, but on the contrary a causal connection: the one led to 
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65. Crone, 'Qays and the Yemen'. 25. 
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the other; booty was among the good things with which God rewarded His fol- 
lowers. And |ust war was quite different from jihad m that 11 did not include 
war for the dissemination of the faith, hike jihad, it could be fought for the 
recovery of rightful possessions, but whereas jihad was always directed against 
infidels, the medieval theory of just war was mostly meant for the regulation 
of conflict within the Christian world itself. " 

The tenth- and eleventh-century qualms 

The conquered peoples, above all the Christians, Manichaeans, and other 
Gnostics, always held the Muslim reliance on the sword to be wrong, and this 
did eventually affect the Muslims themselves. As early as 6*4 a Cheek tract had 
declared that the so-called prophet must be an impostor because prophets do 
not come with armed with the sword; some sixty years later a Syriac patriarch 
supposedly told the caliph c Abd al-Malik (d. 705) that Islam was "a religion 
established by the sword and not a faith confirmed by miracles"," 1 and the 
Christians continued to express themselves in this vein for ever after, both in 
their vernaculars and, from the ninth century onwards, in Arabic. The 
Muslims do not seem to have been greatly bothered by the charges as long as 
their empire lasted, but things looked different when it broke up. It began to do 
so already in the 750s; the process accelerated in the 860s, and by 950 the entire 
area once controlled by the Sasanids had come to be governed by Iranians 
again. Islam now had to make sense as a set of beliefs independently of Arab 
power, and it had to do so to Muslims whose own ancestors had more often 
than not been Christians or adherents of other religions opposed to the idea of 
religious war. This was when the non-Muslim accusations regarding Islam ami 
the sword began to hurt. 

According to a story told by the MuHazilite al-Khayyat (d. c. 913), an 
Indian king once asked Harun al-RashTd to send people for him to debate 
with. "I've heard that you spread it with the sword . . .," he said. Harun sent a 
traditionist who recited the usual "I've heard from so-and-so who heard from 
so-and-so," which unsurprisingly failed to impress the Indians; they concluded 
that Islam did indeed owe its success to the sword. Then Harun sent a 
mutakallim, who demolished the Indians with hardhitting dialectical argu- 
ments, so the story had a happy end: Islam was true all right, it was just the 
traditionists who were stupid."- 2 Slightly later, the philosopher al- c Amin (d. 996) 

70. Cf. Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy. 77 iff. On the whole 'booty 
vs religion' issue, see also Crone, Meccan Dade and the Rise of Islam, Z44L 
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took issue with 'pseudo-sophisticates' (mutazarrifa), apparently in eastern 
Iran, who argued that "if Islam were a religion of truth, it would be a religion 
of mercy; and if it were a religion of mercy, the one who calls to it would not 
attack people with the sword, arbitrarily strip them of their property, capture 
their families and enslave them; rather, he would proselytize by words and 
guide to it by the force of his explanations."" In other words, true religion was 
spread by peaceful proselytization whereas holy war was just a cover for rapa- 
ciousness, whatever people might say about the purity of their intentions. Or 
again, the Ismaili Nasir-i Khusraw (d. c. 1075) describes how he searched for 
the truth among Christians, Jews, Manicheans, and Muslim sects of all kinds: 
"they said that the injunctions of the sharT'a do not conform with reason 
because Islam was established by the mere force of the sword." 7 ' 1 

Here as in al- c AmirT, it is impossible to tell whether the charge is made by 
Muslims, non-Muslims or both, but there were certainly Muslims (or ex- 
Muslims) such as al-RazT who rejected all established religions, not just Islam, 
on the grounds that prophets were impostors who stirred up war, as has been 
seen. 75 The Companions only followed Muhammad out of a desire for raids, 
plunder, and worldly goods, the (QarmatI) ShT c ites said according to c Abd al- 
Jabbar, who rightly saw that there was a meeting of minds between non- 
Muslims and heretics here, and devoted much effort to refuting accusations that 
the Prophet and his followers had been motivated by worldly considerations. 7 ' 1 

Few adopted so extreme a position, but the legitimacy of religious imperi- 
alism is questioned elsewhere too. A tenth-century Iranian regarded Ibn 
Karram, the founder of a religious movement in eastern Iran, as worthier of 
prophethood than Muhammad because he, Ibn Karram, had lived ascetically 
and not conducted wars. 77 Several stories in the epistles of the Brethren of 
Purity voice disapproval of religious violence of any kind. One, also told else- 
where, contrasts the narrow-minded bigotry of a Jew (a thin disguise for a 
legalistic Muslim) with the universalist attitude of a Zoroastrian, a member of 
a despised minority who is here made to play the role of the good Samaritan 
by rescuing the bigoted Jew even though the latter abuses his kindness. "As for 
those who do not share my religion and views, I regard it as lawful to take their 
lives and property and unlawful to help, advise, assist them or to feel mercy or 
pity for them," the Jew says. The Zoroastrian by contrast wants good for all 

73. c AmirT,/ c /jm, .86. 
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mankind whether they agree with him or not; "I do not wish ill for any created 
beings (la urtdu li-ahad nun al-khalq su 3 an)" he says. ,s "I believe in mercy to 
all living beings," he adds in one version. 7 '' True to his principles the Jew steals 
the Zoroastnan's mule and travel provisions, abandoning him in the desert; 
and true to his, the Zoroastrian saves the Jew when he later finds him wounded 
on the road, the mule having thrown him off. The Brethren of Purity also tell 
a variant version of this story m which the dialogue is between a redeemed 
friend of God and someone doomed to perdition who prides himself on fight- 
ing God's enemies, meaning those who "disagree with my persuasion and 
creed": if he defeats them, he will call them to his own faith and consider it 
lawful to kill them, take their property and enslave their offspring if they 
refuse; if he fails to establish control of them, he will curse them, which makes 
him feel good. The friend of God pronounces him spiritually sick and declares 
that "I do not wish ill for any created beings" (la itrJdn li-ahad mm al-khalq 
$n?ari). m "There are people who profess as part of their religion that it is law- 
ful to shed the blood of everyone opposed to their beliefs," they elsewhere 
note, giving 'Jews', Kharijites, and infidels m general as their examples. Oth- 
ers, they say, "profess mercy and compassion to all people as part of their reli- 
gion, expressing regret for sinners and praying for forgiveness on their behalf, 
feeling sympathy for every living animal (kulli dhi nth nun al-hayawan) , and 
wishing well-being for everyone. That is the doctrine of the pious, ascetic, and 
upright believers, and it is the doctrine of our noble brethren. " sl God's friends 
and righteous servants "are at peace with themselves and people are at 
peace, and safe, with them. They do not wish anyone ill (la yunduna li-ahad 
st/an) and do not harbour evil for any created being, friend or foe, opponent 
or fellow-believer."" 2 



Q. 2:256 reconsidered 

The tenth- and eleventh-century qualms changed the debate about the moral 
status of holy war. It now came to focus almost entirely on the victims rather 
than the warriors; and what the early Muslims had simply taken for granted - 
that it was right to use violence against them - now had to be argued at length. 
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In this context there was renewed discussion of la ikrah ft 'l-din, "There is no 
compulsion in religion" (2:2.56). The view that it referred to the rights of 
dbtmitus, or that it had been abrogated, continued to be mentioned, and some 
left it at that." 3 But others now read the verse differently. 

How could holy war be right if there was no compulsion to religion? Many 
responded by interpreting the verse with reference to the distinction between 
inner and outer man and the different levels of religion that it entailed. At one 
level, religion was a prescription for collective order in this world with its do's 
and its don'ts, its morality, its law and its war; at another level, it offered spir- 
itual, philosophical, or esoteric truths for individuals. This conception had the 
merit of marrying up well with the received account of Muhammad's career. 
As pure spirituality, Islam was exemplified by the period in Mecca, where 
Muhammad and his followers had lived under a pagan regime. God and Caesar 
here had separate domains, as one would have said if there had been a Caesar 
in Mecca. But in Medina, Muhammad had created a new law and polity in the 
name of Islam so that henceforth both the inner and the outer lives of the 
Muslims were governed by the same set of rules. God had filled the place of 
the absent Caesar. What the Christians saw as two separate departments, the 
religious and the secular, now had to function as two levels within the same 
department of religion. 

It followed that the Qur'anic declaration "There is no compulsion in reli- 
gion {la ikrah ft 'l-dtn)" could only be concerned with religion at the spiritual 
level. It was only here that there was not, or indeed could not be, any coercion. 
One might well wonder what had been the point of giving Arab pagans the 
choice between Islam and death when inner conviction {i'tiqad) was beyond 
compulsion, the Hanafi jurist al-Jassas (d. 370/981) said in his comments on 
the verse, clearly with reference to the forced converts of his own time; his 
answer is that they were only forced to conform externally {innama ukrihu c ala 
izhar al-isldm), but that there certainly was a point to this, for inner conviction 
would eventually follow: the convert and/or their children would sooner or 
later become sincere believers.*' 1 In a similar vein the Shafi'ite scholar Abu Bakr 
al-Qaffal (d. 365/976) says that forcing people to convert by threatening to kill 
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licly", deemed unimportant, and "the preparation of the heart, which is internal", deemed 
crucial {Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, 771). 
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them is excellent, for the victims will gradually get to love the true religion and 
so escape eternal damnation. s> 

The Brethren of Purity also took the declaration to mean that compulsion 
was valid at the external level, though inner conviction could not be forced. As 
far as socio-political order was concerned, they said, religion and political 
regimes were twins: tins was why there were so many wars of religion. 86 What 
they have in mind does not seem to be jihad, but rather religious warfare within 
the Muslim world, viewed as a regrettable, but inevitable consequence of the 
fact that polities were based on religious law. But they fully endorse the obli- 
gation to fight for one's faith in other passages, 8 ~ explaining that holy war is 
not motivated by hostility to infidels but rather by a desire to bring them to the 
truth, or at least subject them to jizya so as to ensure the safety of the Muslims 
— for the very existence of infidels is dangerous, and the best form of defence 
is attack. 88 Though normally a ruthless activity, war as conducted by the 
Prophet was characterized by both mercy and kindness, for he would always 
start by summoning the infidels to the truth or the payment of jizya, and he 
instructed his followers not to kill old people, children, women, or religious 
personnel. 81 ' There was no denying that people sometimes had to be cured 
against their will, they noted elsewhere, and prophets were doctors of souls. 9 " 
All this pertained to the lower level at which people were sick, which the 
Brethren clearly considered themselves to have transcended. 

All the interpretations of Q. 2:256 considered so far try to restrict the 
meaning of the verse: it had been abrogated, it only concerned dhimmis, or it 
referred to the spiritual realm beyond the reach of legislation. But one could 
also use it to widen the scope of religious freedom. This had been tried already 
in the eighth century, when some adduced it to prove that Zoroastrians and 
other non-Arab pagans were eligible for dbntmn status even though they were 



85. In RazT, Tafstr, viii, 192 (ad 3:110). Cf. c AmirT, below, 385. 

86. RIS, ii, 368 = Case, 194. 

87. Cod revealed "How is it with you that you do not fight in the way of God . . ." 
((3.4:75) when the Muslims in Mecca were persecuted by the pagans and wrote to 
Muhammad in Medina lor help {RIS, iv, z%(.). The lawgiver would engage in al-harb wa'l- 
qilal against infidels (iv, 133), without it there could be no unification of people in a single 
doctrine (iii, 165), and jihad was one of the heavy, but inescapable legal duties (iii, 308.1). 

88. RIS, iii, 162 (epistle 31), with the adage "when Rum is not raided it will raid." Com- 
pare Shaban's view of Sulayman as a pacifist who wanted to put an end to war by conquer- 
ing the Byzantine empire (in his Islamic History, [i], J 29), and the British view that only 
when there were no foreigners any more would Britain be secure (Porter, I. ion 's Share, 131). 

89. RIS, iii, i6zf.; cf. also i, 3 26f., on the qualifications of soldiers. 

90. Ibid., iv, 15, 16. 
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not People of the Book. 91 Others now used it in a spirit of tolerance again, 
above all the Ismailis. 

Thus Abu Hatim al-Razi tells us that the verse was revealed in Medina after 
holy war had been prescribed: first God had told Muhammad to fight the infi- 
dels until all the religion was His, and next He had ordered Muhammad to 
leave people free to pursue the inner meaning of the revelation in which salva- 
tion lay. In other words, the verse established religious freedom, not for infidels, 
but for Muslims: anyone who conformed externally was to be left in peace to 
interpret the revelation as he wished. Like al-Jassas, Abu Hatim distinguished 
between external conformance, which could be imposed by force, and inner 
convictions, which were beyond compulsion. But unlike al-Jassas, he took the 
inner convictions to be beyond compulsion in the sense of protected by the 
law: even if they were articulated, one takes it, it was forbidden to use force in 
order to change them. 92 

This is also how the Fatimid Ismailis understood the verse, and not only to 
protect their own beliefs. When a MalikT in North Africa asked to be excused 
from a debate with an Ismaili which was likely to culminate in his forced con- 
version or death, the missionary Abu "Abdallah al-ShT £ T (d. 911) told the 
debater to leave the MalikT alone, citing "There is no compulsion in religion". 91 
The erratic caliph al-Hakim (1021-36) cited the verse in the same vein, though 
his record of tolerance was none too good. 9 ' 1 At the zahirl level of religion peo- 
ple were made to obey by compulsion and deference to authority {bi'l-jabr 
wa'l-taqltd); at the batirii level they followed the truth voluntarily, moved by the 
promises and threats relating to afterlife, not by force, as the missionary al- 
MaybudhT (c. 980) said.'" (The Fatimids also used the verse to forbid attempts 
at forced conversion of dhimmis.)'"'' 

The Ismailis had another argument for tolerance within the Islamic world 
as well. Trying to explain why 'All had not taken up the sword against his 
co-religionists when they deprived him of the caliphate, Abu '1-Fawaris (c. 
390/1000) cites "There is no compulsion in religion" and observes that jihad is 
only a duty against people who have abandoned the confession of faith and 
public acts of worship, that is, apostates and infidels. He explains that nothing 
done under duress carried any moral meaning: it merited neither reward nor 
punishment and therefore did not affect the victims' chances of salvation. 



91. E.g. Qatada and others in TaharT, Tafsir, iii, 16; Muqatil, Ta/sir, 1 !v 

92. Abu Hatim, A'ldm, 1 10-12. 

93. Madehmg and Walker, Advent of the Vatnaids, 70 = 113. 

94. Halm, 'Der Trcnhandler Cones', 37, 

95. Ivanow, Studies in Early Persian Isntailism, 130. 

96. Thus the caliph al-Zahir (d. 1036) 111 Lewis, fetes of Islam, 42. 
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Moreover, he said, shifting his attention to the agents, the trials and tribula- 
tions of life were due to the devils who had been given a free hand with humans 
for a specified time: in other words, one was rewarded morally for withstanding 
and enduring such hardship, not by killing the people who embodied it. 9 

This argument reappears m the Sunni theologian Fakhr al-DTn al-Ra/.T (d. 
606/1209) as an argument against holy war. He identifies it as Mtrtazilite, 
naming Abu Muslim (al-Isbaham, d. c. 320/932) and the above-mentioned al- 
Qaffal among its adherents. There are problems with the attribution, but we 
can leave them aside. " s The argument here goes as follows. The verse "there is 
no compulsion in religion" means that God did not base faith on compulsion 
and coercion, but rather on al-taniakkun wa'l-ikbtryiir, enabling people- 
to choose (here al-Ra/.T seems to be citing the Mu'tazilite exegete al- 
ZamakhsharT). 99 By now, he continues, the proofs of monotheism have how- 
ever been presented so clearly that people have no excuse lor remaining infidels 
any more: forced conversion and compulsion are the only methods left for 
dealing with them. But it is not allowed to use such methods in this world, 
which is an abode of trial (dar al-ibtild'), for this would nullify the meaning of 
trial and testing, or, as he puts it in his own reformulation, it is incompatible 
with moral responsibility {taklff). m 

Wherever this argument originated, it was a powerful one in that it denied 
that coercion carried any reward for either the agents or the victims. The infi- 
dels would not benefit, since nothing done under duress carries any moral 
meaning. The holy warriors would not be rewarded either, however pure their 
intentions, not because all opinions were equally valid, as modern pluralists 
would claim, but rather because erroneous views were meant as a test of 
Muslim fortitude and thus had to be withstood rather than removed. Learning 
to tolerate the intolerable formed part of one's moral education. By this 



97. Abu 'l-Fawaris, Inrama, 9 8r. The difference between religious laws is also construed 
as a test (imtihan), and moreover one for which we should be grateful, in Abu I latim al-Ra/.T, 
A'lam, [ 57 f.; but the reference here is to the differences between religions, not within them. 

98. The two statements attributed to Qaffal by al-Ra/.T on the subject contradict each 
other. Qaffal is indeed said to have been a Miftazilitc ,11 his youth and 10 have written his 
Tafsir before he repented. But if this tafsir is al-Ra/Ts source of information here, where did 
he find the statement in favour of forced conversion mentioned above, note 85? One would 
have expected that, too, to come from the 'I a /'sir. Was Qaffal muddle-headed? 

99. Cf. Zamakhshari, Ktisbsbaf. 1, 387 (ad 2:256), where the wording is almost identical 
and 10:99 's also invoked ("If your Lord wanted it. all those on earth would have believed 
together. Will you then force people to become believers?"). 

100. Ray.!, Tafsir, vii, 1 5 (idh ft 'l-qabr wa'l-ikrah 'ala 1-ilin hiitlan ma'ua al-ibtila' ira'l- 
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complicated route the verse came to be read m what a modern reader takes to 
be its prima facie meaning. 101 

Al-AmirVs defence of jihad 

Whatever Fakhr al-DTn al-RazT's motivation may have been, his view was 
uncommon. IV4ost scholars held that people had to be forcibly saved, with or 
without invoking the two levels of religion, and most philosophers agreed. Al- 
FarabT did know of people (possibly Abu Bakr al-Ra/.T) who deemed it wrong 
for members of the same species to seek to dominate each other, 102 but in his 
own opinion it was legitimate to use war "to induce and force people to what 
is best and most fortunate for them . . . when they do not know it themselves 
and do not submit to those who do know"."" The legislator must lay down that 
people opposing his law should be fought, lbn STna said. 10 "' Nations whose con- 
duct was not good had to be coerced to adopt the virtues, as lbn Rushd quotes 
Plato as saying, noting the agreement between the SharT'a and philosophy here 
(though he seems to have regarded his contemporaries' devotion to holy war as 
excessive). 105 But the topic did not preoccupy the philosophers much. Only one 
them, al-'Amiri, wrote at some length in defence of holy war, and he did so as 
an apologete for Islam rather than a philosopher, by way of response to the 
arguments of the Pseudo-Sophisticates (mutazarrifa). 

Al- c AmirT's response makes no mention of Q. 2:256 or the two levels of reli- 
gion. Rather, he starts by offering a minimalist definition of jihad: it is defen- 
sive and religious in a narrow sense (concerned with the defence of temples, 
churches, mosques, religious books, and the like in his examples). This enables 
him to claim that all religions have it, even the Christians "who believe that one 
should assist one's religion by proselytization without use of the sword", and 
that the Muslims differ only in being keener to fulfil the duty than others.""' 

101. The further history of the verse is worth a study. lbn KathTr (d. 774/1373) also 
starts by expounding what is 111 effect al-Xamakhshan's position, listing all the classical 
interpretations as other people's views at the end, though he does not have Fakhr al-DTn al- 
Ra/.T's unusual continuation. The modernist interpretation of the verse may have longer 
roofs than usually assumed. 

102. MF, ch. 18, Si 5, presenting 11 as ancient view. 

103. 1-arahT, Fiisill, §6v§6", where uniust war (barb hiwr) is war conducted in satisfac- 
tion of the ruler's personal desires; cf. also 'F.ihsil. §43; Mahdi, 'Alfarabi', 173H.; Kraemer, 
'The jihad of the Falasifa', esp. 503, 3 r if., 319. 

104. .S7, x, 453k, cf. 444 = io8f., cf. 102. 

105. lbn Rushd, Commentary, 26 = 1 1 Sf./r if.; Black, Islamic Political Thought, 124, 
citing his commentary on Aristotle's N icomachacan Films, which only survives in Latin. 

106. Flam, 147ft. 
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But how is this to be squared with Muhammad's warfare and the conquests, 
the reader wonders: is he really going to present them as defensive after the 
fashion of modern apologetes? 107 The answer is no. Whether because his sense 
of history was too strong or because his sense of logic was too weak, he falls 
back on the mission avilisatrtce argument. Muhammad fought for the welfare 
of mankind. Muhammad would not of course have used the sword if people 
had obeyed him of their own accord, but since they so stubbornly resisted him, 
he had no choice. 1 "" It was for their own good that he fought them. He was not 
animated by a desire for power and wealth, as is clear from the fact that he 
spent thirteen years suffering for his convictions in Mecca. 10 '' But like a good 
manager [sd'is), he had to use the sword and the whip to save people from their 
own mistakes, and in this he was a mercy to mankind. The Iranians should be 
grateful, as al- c Amiri tells them in another chapter, for the conquests liberated 
them from the oppressive Sasanid polity. 110 In addition to eliminating the Iran- 
ian aristocracy and allowing for social mobility, Islam enabled the Iranians to 
reach the spiritual perfection that Zoroastrian priests had denied them; and it 
also made it possible for the Iranians themselves to "go to adjacent nations to 
appropriate them in accordance with the rules of jihad, and to make their 
countries flourish with the booty they acquire and to move their (victim's) chil- 
dren to the protection of their homes, to train them in good manners, bring 
them up with praiseworthy characters" and eventually to manumit them and 
make them say for ever, "O Lord, forgive us and our brethren who preceded us 
in the faith and do not place any rancour in our hearts against those who 
believe" (Q. 5.9:10). In other words, the Iranians could gain religious and 
worldly advantages by waging holy war against their infidel neighbours them- 
selves (in practice meaning Turks). Once converted, their captives would seek 
to forget the rancour they felt against their captors and come to venerate them 
as earlier bearers of the true faith. "These are the ways of the Persian nation in 
the days of this religion," as he says. 111 

Al- c AmirT's argument against the Mutazarrifa rests on the axiom that Islam 
is true: this is what lustifies the Prophet's use of force to impose it. Since it was 
precisely the truth of Islam that the Mutazarrifa denied with reference to the 

107. E.g. Shaltut in Peters, jihad, ch. 7. 

108. Flam, 156k c AmuT's here speaks somewhat like the British anti-imperialists who felt 
resentment "against those uncooperative peoples whose recalcitrance had forced Britain to 
take them over (as 11 seemed) against her will" (Porter, Fion's Share, so). 

109. The sufferings endured by Muhammad and the Muslims as a weak minority in 
Mecca are also much stressed bv : /\bd al-Jabhar, 'latljhil, 1, 8, 16, 20. 

no. Cf. above, 334. 
in. Flam, 174-7. 
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Prophet's use of the sword, al-'Amirl's response amounts to a most unphilo- 
sophical circular argument. For all that, it is extremely interesting in two ways. 
First, he finds it impossible to think of infidels as autonomous human beings. 
Since it was self-evident to him that humans had to obey God (as conceived by 
the Muslims), forcing infidels to obey did not come across to him as funda- 
mentally different from disciplining animals or children. To him, infidels are 
benighted natives much as they were to well-meaning Europeans of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, who likewise set out to save them from them- 
selves. Earlier Muslims had more commonly thought of infidels as rebels or 
outlaws who had to be brought to heel. Either way, it was impossible to con- 
ceive of them as endowed with rights. All rights came from God (as conceived 
by the Muslims). What right could one have to hold out against the only force 
and power in the universe? "Come willingly or unwillingly {taiifan aw 
karban)T as God Himself tells Heaven and Earth in the Qur'an (41:11). Every- 
one in the heaven and on earth submitted to Him "willingly or unwillingly" 
(3:83; 13:15). "Some of us embraced Islam willingly, others as a result of coer- 
cion," Arabs told Persians at Qadisiyya, adding that all were now pleased that 
they had done so." 2 God had sent Muhammad with the religion of truth "to 
make it prevail over the whole religion whether the infidels like or not", as the 
coinage of the Umayyad period proclaimed, quoting Q. 9:33; 61:9. The pur- 
pose of holy war was to bring Islam to all mankind, voluntarily or by force, as 
Ibn Khaldun was to say. 1 " The long and the short of it was that people had no 
real choice in the matter. 

Secondly, al-'Amir! knew that if you captured an infidel child, he would 
convert and come to be grateful to you for having enslaved him. Most people 
knew that, and this made it difficult to entertain serious doubts about the legit- 
imacy of holy war. Ultimately, most people liked the result. If the victims of 
the Western colonists in modern times had been as grateful for their Western- 
ization as were the victims of the Arabs for their islamization, Western 
thinkers would probably also have found it difficult to doubt the legitimacy of 
their own imperialist expansion. But for a variety of reasons, the Western con- 
querors could not in the long run persuade their victims that their mission 
civilisatrice worked to the good of everyone concerned. Being dragged half- 
way to industrial modernity in chains was not comparable to being dragged to 
Paradise. Nor, of course, did the Western imperialists concentrate on children. 
It was in their internal jihad conducted by charitable agencies and social work- 
ers against their own lower classes that they removed children from their 
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families in order to save them, and it was here that most people liked the result 
(and still do). 

To most scholars, the fact that Muslims were willing to risk their lives in 
order to drag reluctant infidels to Paradise was a source of great pride. "Who 
does you a greater favour than the person who kills himself so that you may 
live?" as they asked the ShuTibTs. 1 " Far from trying to hide their use of force, 
they often stressed that jihad was more strongly enjoined in their own sharVa 
than in that of other people. 1 " Actually, as Ibn Khaldun (d. 784/1381) noted, 
again with pride, Islam was the only religion to enjoin it. He inferred that 
Islam was the only universalist religion. The purpose of jihad, he said, was to 
bring Islam to all mankind, voluntarily or by force: this was why Islam united 
religious authority and political power; other religions were not addressed to 
all mankind and therefore separated the two, so that the religious leaders did 
not have anything to do with politics or war while the political rulers only 
fought for non-religious reasons. 1 "' There can be no better illustration of the 
fact that the Muslims had created a new concept of holy war by fusing reli- 
gious and political universalism. It must be thanks to Ibn Khaldun that the sec- 
ondary literature so regularly identifies the conquests as motivated by either a 
universalist understanding of Islam or non-religious ambitions. 117 



MIES II MS AS INFIDELS 

When Muslims disagreed among themselves, they often denounced each other 
as infidels. This act, known as takfir, was a good deal more serious than it may 
sound to the modern reader. To declare people to be infidels was not just to 
insult them (though it certainly was that), but also to declare them outlaws 
expelled from the community of believers, so that henceforth they could be 
freely robbed and killed by anyone who cared to do so. Nobody necessarily did 
anything of the sort. The accusers were usually scholars from one group hurl- 
ing charges at another, and both parties might go on living much as before, dis- 
sociating from each other and studiously avoiding interaction except, when the 
authorities were weak, for purposes of fighting in the streets. But where the 
government took (or was made to take) an interest, takfir amounted to a call 
for execution; where the c ulamd } controlled the mob, it amounted to a call for 
assassination or lynching; and where tribal groups were involved, it amounted 
to a call for warfare against the miscreants. The relative roles of the state and 
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self-help in the enforcement of beliefs is difficult to assess, but kings and 
crowds were the two main dangers to independent thinkers. The Brethren of 
Purity claimed not to be afraid of either: if they were secretive, it was because 
they did not want to cast pearls before swine, they said." 8 Socrates, too, had 
been fearless in his time: one of the remarkable aspects of his lifestyle was that 
"he did not practise dissimulation with either the common people or those in 
authority"." 9 When adherents of unpopular views such as mutakallims and 
philosophers had to flee from a city, it was usually because the local scholars 
had acted as rabble-rousers. It was the masses that al-SuhrawardT (d. 1191) saw 
as the main enemy of theosophers, undoubtedly correctly, though it was by a 
ruler that he was killed. 120 

The Kharijites 

The first Muslims to engage in lak/Jr 111 a systematic way were the Kharijites. 121 
They held themselves to be the only believers. All other alleged Muslims were 
infidels who could in their opinion be killed and/or enslaved, exposed to ran- 
dom slaughter (isti'rad), and robbed of their possessions, just like the infidels 
beyond the borders. One could not intermarry with them, inherit from 
them, eat their meat, pray for their salvation or otherwise treat them as co- 
religionists, for they were not members of the Muslim community. One could 
not even live alongside them in physical terms, one had to make a hijra to a 
Muslim centre of one's own if one could, as the Prophet had left pagan Mecca 
for Medina. Views of this kind were systematized by the Azariqa (with whom 
they have come to be associated ever since) and also by the Najdiyya. Both the 
Azariqa and the Najdiyya left Basra for abodes of hijra of their own in the sec- 
ond civil war, proclaiming imamatcs of their own in Iran and Arabia respec- 
tively, and both waged holy war against their former co-religionists until they 
were defeated, in 78/697! and 73/69x1' respectively. 

The Kharijites started a protracted debate about the status of people 111 
error: were they believers or not? To a modern reader it is an odd question (why 
shouldn't they be?), but to first-century Muslims belief was first and foremost 
a claim to membership of the saving community. The believers were those who 
travelled together in serried ranks, forming a single caravan, following the 
same imam of guidance, moving by the same routes to the same destination. 
All would eventually arrive at Paradise, for "God has promised the believers, 

118. R1S, iv, 166. 
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men and women, gardens underneath which rivers flow, forever therein to 
dwell, and goodly dwelling-places in the gardens of Eden", as the Qur'an says 
(9:72-) • Believers were ahl al-janna, people destined for Paradise, and if a man 
was allowed to stay in the caravan, he would get to Paradise along with the 
rest. How then could he be said to be in error? Conversely, if he went astray, he 
ceased to form part of the caravan of believers. What then could he be but an 
infidel? The original scheme did not have any gradations. But gradations were 
precisely what was needed, and from the mid-Umayyacl period onwards they 
began to be made. 

All Kharijites stuck to the classification of their opponents as infidels. In 
their view, the believers were few, closely knit, and chosen above all others: typ- 
ically they were as tolerant of sinners within their own ranks as they were 
intolerant of outsiders. But after the second civil war they modified the mean- 
ing of 'infidel'. The IbadTs denied that erring 'people of the qibhr were infidels 
in the sense of pagans (miisbrikftii, c abadat ahmt'thtln), claiming that rather 
they were infidels in the sense of hypocrites (ininulfiqiin) or, as they added at 
some point, scorners of God's grace {kit f far tihittt). This solution, which was 
also adopted by the Zaydls, 122 made a major difference, for hypocrites had 
rights and duties under Islamic law whereas polythcists and idolaters did not. 
It followed that one could live among non-Kharijite people of the qibla, inter- 
marry with them, inherit from them, eat with them and so forth, as the 
Muslims of the Prophet's time had lived with hypocrites in Medina. One 
should still rebel when one could in order to establish sovereignty over them. 
Jihad against evildoers was a cardinal duty. But one could not subject them to 
random slaughter, nor could one enslave their women and children. One could 
kill their men in battle, but their property was sacrosanct and not to be taken 
as booty. 

Other Kharijite sects arrived at the same accommodation by different 
means, notably a differentiation between abodes of concealment (kitntan) and 
openness (a c Ianiyya). The abode of concealment was the area under 'infidel' 
sovereignty: here one could live among the 'infidels' and treat them as Muslims 
for the duration. But all ties with them had to be cut the moment one made an 
exodus (kbit nlj) to establish a sovereign community of one's own, for in the 
abode of openness one treated the 'infidels' exactly as the extremists said one 
should. All in all, the Kharijites never abandoned the principle that the iimma 
consisted of people destined tor Paradise (ahl al-jainia). They merely mitigated 
the legal consequences of classifying all others as kitffdr, 
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The Murjfa 

The MurjPites, who appeared from c. 700 onwards, began by taking a new 
stance on the relative status of Uthman and 'All. 115 To HJthmanTs, TJthman was 
a believer and c AlT an infidel; to 'AlawTs it was the other way round, and to 
Kharijites both were infidels. The MurjPa said that they did not know. 12 ' 1 That 
people were either believers bound for Paradise or infidels bound for hell they 
did not initially doubt, but since they could not tell which one of them was 
bound for heaven and which one lor hell, the}' refused to throw in their lot with 
either of them. 

By the later Umayyad period they too had come to introduce gradations. 
Infidels were still bound for hell, bur believers were not necessarily bound for 
paradise, for even people in error were believers, they said: they now professed 
not to know whether such 'erring believers' would go to Paradise or hell. This 
position scandalized their contemporaries. How could there be such a thing as 
an erring believer {mu'min dall)} It sounded like a contradiction in terms. If 
people in error went to Paradise along with the rest, what was the point of 
being law-abiding? And if they went to hell, in what sense were they different 
from infidels? The MurjPite answer was that they were believers in the sense 
that faith had nothing to do with acts; they were not to be excommunicated 
merely because they failed to behave as others said they should. But this did 
not dispose of the outrageous fact that their solution would send sinners to 
heaven or believers to hell, for ever after, khalidina fthct, as the Qur'an says. 

The obvious thing to do with a sinful believer was to send him to hell for a 
limited period until he was ready for Paradise, but it was with sentencing poli- 
cies as with everything else at first: there were no gradations. One could not 
punish erring believers by a short spell in a corrective institution, he went to 
hell for ever or not at all. The MurjPite response to the question where the 
believing sinner would go thus had to be that they did not know: God would 
send him to Paradise or to hell as He saw fit. There was perfect Qur'amc 
authority for this: God punishes and forgives as He wishes (Q. 48:14; cf. also 
5:118; 33:2.4). But it turned afterlife into a kind of Russian roulette: if the sin- 
ner was in luck, he would get eternal felicity; if not, he was damned for ever. 
Some MurjPites unsurprisingly responded by sending all sinful believers to 
Paradise, but this sounded almost antinomian. 
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Others 

The other attempts to introduce gradations left the ceni.it ton ol believers and 
ahl al-janna intact. Faith included works: one had to live by the law to count 
as a member of the saving community. But how then did the sinner avoid being 
expelled from it? The Mu c tazilite solution was that he was neither here nor 
there, so to speak; the sinner (fasti]) was in a position in between {manzila 
bayna manzilatayn), meaning that he was treated as a member of the com- 
munity of believers in this world and sent to hell in the next. 12 '' The Tradition- 
alists {ahl al-hadith), on the other hand, said that sinners were still Muslims: 
there was no question of expelling them from the community. But whether a 
particular Muslim was also a believer they could not tell, for a believer was still 
a person destined for Paradise in their view. They famously professed not to 
know whether they themselves were believers. If one asked them, they would 
respond 'God willing (/;/ sin? allah)', which struck the MurjPites as absurd: 
did these people doubt their own faith? But the ignorance was important for 
purposes of social peace. Nobody knew who was saved or damned, within cer- 
tain limits. There were positions (such as Qadarism) which had been branded 
as infidel in Prophetic HadTth, and anyone who adopted them could thus be 
safely denounced as an infidel by the Traditionalists. But for the rest, the sheep 
would be sorted from the goats on the Day of Judgement. All upright Muslims, 
that is, believers, would go to Paradise; all sinful Muslims would go to hell. 
Meanwhile, all must live together. What is more, even the sinful Muslim who 
was sent to hell would eventually get out, for though the concept of a graded 
sentencing policy never seems to have caught on in medieval Islam, it came to 
be accepted that all Muslims would eventually be released thanks to 
Muhammad's intercession. In the last resort, then, hell remained a place for 
infidels: believers were indeed ahl al-janna, sinners and all. 1 - 1 '' 

The significance of all this lies in the fact that it marks a transition from a 
tribal to a complex conception of society. To tribesmen, societies were cultur- 
ally uniform: all members shared the same values; each member carried one 
and the same culture in his head. Muslim society could not possibly go on ful- 
filling these requirements after the conquests; diversity was now inevitable. 
This was more than the Kharijites could accept. By expelling all dissenters as 
infidels (or in other words by opting out as the only true believers) they hoped 
to create a Muslim society as uniform as the tribal one from which they hailed. 
But mainstream Muslims came fully to accept that the ununa had to consist of 

125. Van Ess, TG, ii, zfioff.; El 1 , s.v. 'Mu'tazila', and the literature cited there. 

126. On all tins, see Crone and Zimtnermann, Epistle, 234ft and the literature cited 
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a wide variety of different and even antagonistic groups pursuing diverse aims 
and objectives under the same general Islamic umbrella. The umma ceased to 
be a caravan taking everyone by the same route to the same destination. Sin- 
ners and upright people, believers and sinful Muslims, adherents of one legal 
school and the other, people moving in quite different directions under intel- 
lectual imams of their own: all these and more came to form a single commu- 
nity eventually known as Sunni. There was of course much more to the 
formation of this community than the agreement to accommodate sinners, but 
this was the first step allowing Islam to become precisely the kind of broad 
umbrella that the Kharijites could not tolerate. 

Takfir 

For all that, the Muslims retained their propensity for outlawing their oppo- 
nents. The early Ismailis are said to have classified their opponents in the 
Kharijite style, as infidels whom one might eradicate by random slaughter 
(isti c rdd). u But like the Kharijites, they toned down their claims: actually, non- 
Ismailis were hypocrites at worst, mere 'weaklings' (mustad'afun) at best; l2fi 
their lives and property were sacrosanct, and they were to be left in peace as 
long as they conformed to the law. 12 " The much later Ismailis of the 'new mis- 
sion' (difwa jiutida), sometimes known as Assassins, were to revise this posi- 
tion. Although they do not seem to have practised random slaughter, they did 
practise assassination (a word derived from their by-name), which some early 
Kharijites had endorsed as well and which they brought to a fine art by train- 
ing young men for suicide missions in the hope of undermining the Seljuq 
establishment.' 10 The young men were told that by dying for the cause they 
purified their souls for the realms of light (Ismailis did not believe in bodily res- 
urrection)." 1 Unlike today's suicide bombers, they could only kill one person 
at a time, typically high-ranking officials such as Nizam al-Mulk (their most 
famous victim), and they were killed by those who witnessed the event, not 
by their own weapons; but then as now they struck terror among their 

127. NawbakhtT, Firaq, 64. 

128. QadT Nu'man, 'Risala nmdhhiba", 7<Sf., where the aid al-zdlnr are also identified as 
wrongdoers (zaliiuuii), cited 111 Marquet, 'Tolerance', 11 1 (simplified); cf. also the scheme 111 
Malljl, al-Majalis al-iuustausirivya, 79C 

129. Mtfayyad in Muscat!, Life ami Lectures, 152. 

130. Cf. Hodgson, Assassins, Soff. 

13:1. Ibid., 83; cf. Mu'ayyad on the resurrection in Muscafi, Life and Lectures, yof., 95-5, 
105, 1 1 i if.: bodies are subiect to decay; the prophets described Paradise as a place of sensual 
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opponents. Though suicide was unanimously forbidden, there was a long 
tradition of fighting to the death in battles, and of vowing to do so, and 
generally speaking, the dividing line between suicide and martyrdom was 
thin." 2 

Assassination, secret killing, random slaughter, not to mention the ritual 
strangling practised by some Gnostics: all these were the weapons of people 
who had been cornered. Most Muslims regarded them with abhorrence. But it 
was not just marginal people who continued to practise takfir. Religious schol- 
ars did too, though they did not necessary mean that the alleged infidels were 
outlaws who should be killed: the import might simply be that they were 
bound for hell and that one should not marry their women, eat their slaugh- 
ters, and so on. In that spirit some Ash'arites branded as infidels those who 
deviated from Ash'arite doctrine, or who did not understand kalam, while 
most Mu'tazilites deemed regions dominated by Sunnis to be dtlr al-kufr. m 
"The leaders of the inmates of hell have assembled around you," as a 
Mu'tazilite judge joked to Nizam al-Mulk when the latter brought him 
together with a Hanbalite and an Ash c ante, explaining that "we declare one 
another to be infidels"."' 1 But not all takfir was benign. A scholar such as al- 
TabarT (d. 923) branded anyone who declared the Qur'an to be created as an 
infidel who could be lawfully killed [kafir halal damuh). So did the caliph al- 
Qadir in his creed of 1018."'' c Abd al-Qadir al-Jilan! (d. 1:166), the HanbalT 
founder of the Sufi order known as the Qadiriyya, added that this was true 
even of someone who merely held his own pronunciation of the Qur'anic text 
to be created: "He is an unbeliever in almighty God whom one should not mix 
with, eat with, intermarry with, or have as one's neighbour; rather, he should 
be shunned and treated with contempt; one should not pray behind him, 
accept his testimony, he cannot act as marriage guardian, nor should one pray 
over him when he dies. If one gets hold of him, he should be asked (up to) three 
times to repent, as one does an apostate. If he repents, then well and good. If 
not, he should be killed." 1 "' 

Many regretted this eagerness to define people out of the community, and 
there was much discussion of the grounds on which one could do it, most 
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famously by .-il-Ghazall. 1 -' 7 Rejection of key articles of faith was generally held 
to make a person an infidel, though people disagreed over precisely what they 
were, whereas the disagreement over legal doctrines such as that found within 
and between the schools was held to be acceptable, or even commendable." 15 
But some held that disagreement over points of law could make a person an 
infidel too, and others said that neither could. That one could not denounce 
anyone as an infidel on matters either doctrinal or legal is said to have been the 
view of jurists such as Abu Hanlfa, Sufyan al-Thawrl, al-Shafi c T, and Abu 
Thawr. 139 

The Brethren of Purity took the simplest view of things. In their opinion 
it was due to mere confusion that people had taken to "declaring one 
another infidels and cursing one another". 1 ' 1 " Here is what a rightly guided per- 
son would say: "I have surrendered my beliefs to my Lord {aslamtu li-rabbi 
madhabl), my religion is the religion of Abraham, peace be upon him, and I 
say as he did: 'Whoso follows me belongs to me; and whoso rebels against me, 
surely Thou art all-forgiving, all-compassionate' (Q. 14:36). 'If Thou chastisest 
them, they are Thy servants; if Thou forgivest them. Thou art the all-mighty, 
the all-wise' (Q. 5:118).""" 

137. Gokl/.ihcr, Livre dc Mohammed Urn Toumert, 59; Lewis, Political Language, 86; 
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EPILOGUE: REEIGION, GOVERNMENT, 
AND SOCIETY REVISITED 



As we have seen, medieval Muslims generally held the best polity to be one 
based on religion because people had to subordinate their individual interests 
to those of the collectivity when they lived together and could best be made to 
do so in the name of higher things. The highest of all things were God and the 
next world. Forming a single polity thus meant submitting to God and whoever 
represented Him as leader of the polity in question; vice versa, submitting to 
God meant entering a polity in which God set the rules of human interaction, 
laying down how one was to behave with other people and with Him. 

In other words, revealed religion was first and foremost about collective 
interests. "Religions are never established for private benefit or individual 
advantage but always aim at collective welfare," as al- c AmirT noted.' "The 
meaning of religion {din) in Arabic is communal obedience to a single leader," 
as the Brethren of Purity observed. 2 Modern Westerners, conditioned to think- 
ing about religion as a relationship of spiritual love between God and an indi- 
vidual, or as a set of convictions about the metaphysical world, usually have 
trouble with this view of things, and of course there was much more to religion 
than collective organization by the time these statements were made. But what- 
ever else God was about, he stood for common interests, the public order, 
the Muslims at large. Mill allah, God's money, was synonymous with null al- 
innsliinln, the money of the Muslims, or in other words the treasury: being 

1. Flam, 105 [al-naf al-khdssi, al-fa'ida al-juz'iyya, al-maslaha al-kulliyya). 

z. RIS, iii, 486 (inna mefna al-dtn ft lughat al-arab huwa al-tcfa mm /ama c a li-rals). The 
observation appears to he etymologically correct: diina lahu means to surrender or be in a 
state of obedience to somebody (just as aslama means to submit). 
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God's, it did not belong to any human being, but rather to all of them (or 
rather all those who served Him); and since it belonged to all of them, it was 
administered by the public authority, the government. Huquq allah, God's 
rights, are similarly obligations (such as the hudfid penalties or the canonical 
taxes) which are owed to God/the Muslim community, not to any one or sev- 
eral members of it, and which were likewise administered by the government.' 1 
The imam was the deputy of God and of the Muslims, and might appear now 
as the one, now as the other, in one and the same work.' 1 "Wherever there is a 
general need, there the obligation is to God," as Ibn Taymiyya was to put it/ 
"All private matters belong to the human sphere, all concerns of society to the 
divine," as c AlT is reported to have said. 6 God served to remove something from 
the control of private individuals. In antiquity people would free their slaves by 
selling them to a god: as the slave of that god they would not belong to any 
human being. The same is true of anything owned by God in Islam. Whatever 
is God's has been withdrawn from the sphere of contending human beings; it 
is beyond individual interest, unaffected by private desire (bawd), neutral, 
unbiased, and of equal importance to all, a public good, and thus administered 
by public authorities, the representatives of God. In short, it was by recourse 
to God that one created a public sphere. 

Dividing up the governmental task 

It was by recourse to God that Muhammad had created a public sphere in 
Medina, but as it proved, there could be leaders of many types in that sphere. 
Rulership could be divided up in a variety of manners, including that conven- 
tionally known as the separation of government and religion. The reader 
should note that this expression is open to misunderstanding. As far as 
medieval Islam is concerned, it stands for a change in the manner in which 
God's government was executed on earth, not for a process whereby govern- 
ment was emptied of religious significance. It means that there ceased to be a 
single person endowed with the fullness of God's delegated power: scholars 
took over the task of guiding people; the deputy of God was left with the coer- 
cive role, which eventually passed to kings. This was a separation of power and 
religion comparable to that which obtained in medieval Europe, in which God 
kept His sword in one institution and His book in another. But in both cases 

3. Johanscn, 'Sacred ami Religions Hlcmcnts in Hanafite Law', esp. iy 7 f. 

4. SimnanT, R.urd.i, i, §37 (yaimbii 'an allah mi-rasulihi), §5 '7 (na'ib 'an al-muslinnn). 

5. Ibn Taymiyya, llisba, • (> = v| (u-a-ma ibla/a ilavbi al-uas bajatan 'amnmlan fa'l-baqq 
fihi li'llah). 

6. Cited in FA 1 , s.v. 'Baha'Ts', col. y 17a. 
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the sword and the book alike continued to be Clod's. He just did not assign 
both to the same keeper any more. Similarly, when amirs, sultans and kings are 
referred to as secular rulers, it means that they were rulers of a type that could 
appear in any society rather than rulers of the specific type called for by the 
Shari'a: there was nothing specifically Islamic about them. It does not mean 
that they had no religious role to play. However external they were to Islam by 
origin, and sometimes outlook too, their prime role was still as protectors of a 
religious institution. 

It should also be noted that the dividing line between the two institutions 
always remained fuzzy. There was no gradual establishment of a clearer demar- 
cation between them. Al-GhazalT's efforts in this direction notwithstanding, 
medieval Muslims never acquired the sense of living in two distinct organiza- 
tions, devoted to different aims, governed by different norms, and headed by 
different people, the king and his agents in the one case, the caliph (if any) and 
religious scholars in the other. In other words, one cannot speak of a separa- 
tion of church and state such as that which developed in Europe from the great 
ecclesiastical reforms of the eleventh century onwards. Still less were the two 
domains separated to the point where religion was privatized and the socio- 
political order secularized, as was to happen in Europe in modern times. In the 
modern West, government devotes itself largely or wholly to secular aims by 
general agreement, not by failure to fulfil a supposedly religious role. Secular 
aims are held to override those of religion when they clash. In the modern West 
it is secularism that articulates the common good and religion which belongs 
in the realm of private interests that have to be curbed for the sake of collec- 
tive welfare. Islam has itself come to be seen as a form of such private interests 
in the context of the growth of Muslim minorities in the West. But in the 
Muslim world there was no such development. Here the public domain 
continued to be God's. He just ceased to govern it via a single institution. 

The institution that really mattered to medieval Muslims was the religious 
one, not the state, to which books on political thought are customarily 
devoted. Indeed, as observed above, they often saw the state as a kind of 
excrescence on the society formed by religion. It was something that came into 
being for the execution of religious directives and which was to that extent gov- 
erned by the thinking men who formulated the directives, not by the muscle- 
men who executed them, for all that it was the musclemen who had the power 
to kill, fleece, and maim the believers, including the thinkers in question.' Reli- 
gious leaders certainly had far more regular dealings with the believers, on a 
much more intimate basis, than the wielders of swords. Indeed, in tnillas of 
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unbelievers under Muslim protection they sometimes ruled the believers in all 
respects except that they had little or no coercive power. 

From this it should he clear that a book on medieval Islamic political 
thought cannot deal with the domain pertaining to kings alone, but must 
rather cover the entire public order, inclusive of all those who directed or 
wished to direct the believers without being wielders of the sword, such as the 
religious scholars, Sufi thinkers, philosophers, and saints. The degree to which 
their thinking amounted to political thought can of course be disputed. Most 
modern scholars would probably say that a great deal of it was political even 
when it was not focused on the agency that we call the state. Certainly, were 
one to limit political thought in the Islamic world to thought about that 
agency, one would be left with little but mirrors for princes, sermons admon- 
ishing princes, and constitutional law. Much absorbingly interesting thought 
about power and its uses in the public domain would be left out. Considerable 
effort notwithstanding, the chances are that much has been inadvertently left 
out of this book as well, given the vastness and the diffuse nature of the 
subject. 

The three circles 

If we think of the domains of religion, state, and society as three circles. 
Islamic history starts with a situation of perfect identity: only one circle is vis- 
ible, it encompasses all three domains, which are completely identical. Religion 
had spawned a society and its government. This is the situation in the 
Prophet's Medina. We then have six centuries of development in which the cir- 
cles gradually come apart. At the end of our period, as far as government is 
concerned, the overlap with religion was minimal. The SharT'a did cover the 
caliphate, holy war, taxation and other aspects of public organization, but its 
rules on these subjects were commonly ignored, and there was in any case a 
good deal more than that to politics. Government now formed an almost com- 
pletely detached circle of its own, devoted to the upkeep of Islam but not gen- 
erated by it. But as far as society (or at least urban society) was concerned, the 
overlap remained almost total. Insofar as one can tell, society continued to be 
based largely on the Sharra m respect of marriage, divorce, succession, and 
commercial transactions, an admixture of customary law notwithstanding; 
and it continued to display its loyalty in visible ritual law. 8 In short, Muslim 
society was now in the nature of a church: a congregation of believers 
protected by a state instead of forming one on its own. 

8. It is not known how lar this was true of village society in our period. Among the 
tribes of the desert, customary law continued to prevail and ritual law was often ignored. 
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It is not customary to speak of Muslim society in this manner, for one usu- 
ally thinks of a church as a religious organization distinct from lay society. A 
church is after all simply an assembly: the ekklesui of Cod as distinct from the 
ekklesia formed by the Athenian people, for example, as Ongen explained.'' 
Differently put, the church is that assembly which is devoted to worship. But it 
was precisely as an assembly devoted to worship that Muslim society had orig- 
inated, complete with its own army and government; and though it had ceased 
to govern itself, it had not been divided into a religious institution and a lay 
society. States were too superficial in nature to generate permanent communi- 
ties to match them. In the terminology with which this book began, they were 
mere governmental agencies, and never generated countries. The populations 
successively ruled by theTahinds, Saffancls, Samanids, Ghaznavids, and Seljuqs, 
for example, did not see themselves as members of an enduring kingdom of 
eastern Iran, or of Iran as such, within which dynasties rose and fell (as did 
dynasties in Byzantium or medieval England, for example); rather, each 
dynasty represented a shortlived kingdom of its own within the Community of 
Believers. The populations brought together by a common ruler were not suf- 
ficiently affected by the experience to be set apart from others on a long-term 
basis. The umma did contain groups formed without recourse to religion, such 
as ethnic communities, tribes and clans - all based on kinship, real or imag- 
ined. But kin groups aside, practically all the organizations that medieval 
Muslims belonged to were simply sub-divisions of the umma, such as legal 
schools, doctrinal movements, or Sufi brotherhoods, not communities based 
on alternative principles. In short, Muslim society remained an assembly 
devoted to worship; unlike the state, it was still organized on a religious basis. 

At the end of our period we thus have a situation of minimal overlap with 
the SharT c a in government and maximal overlap as far as society is concerned. 
The only way the circles could continue to separate was by progressive secu- 
larization of Muslim society itself, meaning increasing reliance on manmade 
laws for the regulation of not just political but also social affairs and a corre- 
sponding relegation of religious life to the private sphere as something 
optional embodied in separate institutions of its own. This is what al-RazT and 
others dimly perceived when they reiected prophets as impostors: they saw reli- 
gion as private and the socio-political order as secular, not as a church under 
royal protection. It was also what the early Ismailis perceived when they pre- 
dicted a new era in which Muhammad's law would be abrogated and organized 
religion replaced by private spirituality. 

Their visions were far too radical for other Muslims, of course, but for all 
that the circles did continue to separate. On the one hand, customary law rose 

9. Cf. Ongen in Barker, Alexander to Const ant hie, 440. 
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to increasing prominence from the thirteenth century onwards, to be formally 
acknowledged as a source of law (at least by the HanafTs) and eventually to 
generate an entire civil code, the Ottoman Mc/ellc promulgated in 1:877. 10 On 
the other hand, the growth of the Sufi orders from about the same time 
onwards resulted in a profusion of optional religious institut ions distinct from 
wider society. In the 1910s the predictions of the early Ismailis were fulfilled in 
Turkey, when Atatiirk abolished Islamic law, though it was not as the Mahdi of 
the Ismailis that he did so, but rather as the secularizer of an unwilling Sunni 
society. This somewhat ambivalent example notwithstanding, secularization is 
also what many Muslims would like to bring about today, not by rejection of 
the Prophet, and not by messianic revolution or coercion either, but rather by 
peaceful reform resulting in the privatization of religion. They are the adher- 
ents of laicisalion who perceive the remaining overlap as an archaism and hold 
that life would be freer, easier, and more progressive if the socio-political and 
the religious spheres could be made to separate completely. They would prefer 
to remove religion from the socio-political order to optional organizations, 
and they have come some way. Today, the only part of the Shaii c a completely 
to have escaped the ravages of modernity is ritual law; and the Sufi orders do 
form a kind of church, in the sense of a religious assembly separate from soci- 
ety at large. But for all that, many Muslims, perhaps most, resist seculariza- 
tion. They want to keep society at large in the nature of a religious assembly, 
without any, or at least without complete loss of the overlap to which they are 
accustomed, which is entrenched in their heritage, and canonized by centuries 
of use. Collective concerns still seem to them best treated as God's. Funda- 
mentalism poses the problem in an acute form, for if the secularists want to do 
away with the last remains of the overlap, the fundamentalists want to restore 
it as much as possible. Nobody can predict what the future will bring, but it is 
a safe bet that the issue will remain contentious for a long time. 
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CHART 1: THE GENEAIOGY OF THE UMMA, FROM AN 
UMAYYAD PERSPECTIVE 
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Parties are shown in bold under the last imam they share with other Muslims. 
Column 3 gives the succession as perceived by an Uthman! of the pro- 
Umayyad variety: Uthman is succeeded directly by Mu'awiya, 'All was just a 
rebel. 

The Uthmanis' party split when Ibn al-Zubayr refused to accept the suc- 
cession of YazTd I (line f), but no sect emerged from this schism: the adherents 
of the Zubayrids died out; the adherents of the Umayyads continued, but it 
became rare for them to be described as a religious party. The Uthman! party 
shown is that of the Traditionalists who saw Uthman as the last rightly guided 
caliph. c AlT appears three times in the chart, first as the 'caliph in exile' who 
was imam to the RafidTs (line b) and next as the caliph who was imam to the 
c AlawTs, some of whom rejected the caliphate of Uthman (lines d) while others 
recognized the first part of it (line e). 

All doctrinal developments above line e took [dace after those below it. The 
heresiographers, however, operate on the assumption that sects emerged at the 
time of the imam over whom they split off from the main body, so that then- 
presentation often inverts the chronological sequence. (A modern sect that 
rejected all imams other than the Prophet himself would appear m the 
heresiographers as having originated at the time of the Prophet's death.) 
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CHART 2: THE GENEALOGY OF THE UMMA, FROM A fiHIMTE 
PERSPECTIVE 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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I 1 1 

c Kharijitcs Murji'itcs 

Uthman 



cl Uthmanis 'All 'Alawis 

e Mu'awiya 



f Ibn al-Zubayr YazTd I Hasan Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
I I 

£ 1 lusayn Abu I-Iashim 



shi'at 'Ah <Alid imams 'Abbasid caliphs slu'at B. al-'Abbas 
(chart 4) (chart 5) 

Here column 3 shows the succession as perceived by a RafidT Shi'ite: c AlT is the 
Prophet's successor, not 'Ulnar's or Uthman 's, and remains so till his death. To 
more moderate ShT'ites, he only became caliph after the death of Uthman, 
whose caliphate some rejected and others accepted, in part or in full. Most 
Shrites agreed that c AlT was followed by his two sons, Hasan and Husayn, but 
al-Mukhtar identified 'All's successor as Ibn al-Hanafiyya. 

The 'Abbasids owed their rights to Abu Hashim according to some (4, g), 
from al-'Abbas according to others (5, b), though they were eventually to 
accept Abu Bakr, Ulnar, Uthman, and c AlT as their spiritual ancestors. The 
Sunni four-caliphs thesis is not shown here. 
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CHART 3: THE GENEALOGY OF THE HASHIMITES 
( C ABBASI r>5 AND TALIBIDS) 
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I 

Abu I lashim 



H a s a n kI s H u s a y n i d s 



The eponymous ancestors behind the terms Hashimites, 'Abbasids, Talibids, 
and 'Alids are written in capitals. The Prophet is asterisked. 
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CHART 4: THE 'AMDS TILT 874 



2. Hasan 
(d. c. 670) 



l.'AU 
(d. 661) 



slavcj;irl 

I 

Muhamm; 



Muhammad lb rail 



I 

5. Muhammad 
(d. c. 735) 

I 

6. |a'far al-Sadi 
(d. 765) 

I 

'Abdallah al-Aftah 



7. Musa al-Ka? 
(d. 799) 



Muhammad the Mahdi 



10. 'All al-HadT 
(d. 868) 

I 

1 I. Hasan al-'Askari 
(d. 874) 

I 

12. Muhammad the Mahdi 



The chart only shows the main c Alids mentioned in this hook. The twelve 
imams of the Imamis are numbered and shown with deathdates. 
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CHART S: THE C ABBASIDS TILL 861 

al-'Abbas 

I 

'Abdallah 
I 

Muhammad 
I 

C AIT 



Ibrahim al-imam I. Abii'l-'Abbas 1. al-Mansiir 
(750-4) (754-75) 
I 

3. al-Mahdl 
(775-85) 



4. al-Hadi 5. Martin al-RashTd 
(785-6) (786-809) 



6. al-Amm 7, al-Ma'mun 8. al-Mu'tasim 
(809-13) (813-33) (833-42)' 



9. al-Wathiq 10. al-Mutawakki! 
(842-7) (847-61) 

The chart is much simplified. The caliphs are numbered and shown with 
deathdates. For a full list of the caliphs, see chart 10. 
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CHART 6: THE GENEALOGY OF THE SHlTTE SECTS 



HASHIM Hashimite ShT'ites 

I 

c Abd al-Muttalib 



Rawandiyya AL- C ABBAS 
'Abdallah 



shl'at b.'Abbas 'Abbasids 



'Abdallah ABUTALIB TalibTShi'it 

I 

Muhammad' 1 | , , 

I 'AlawT Shrites 'All 'AqTl Ja'far 



I lusavi 



Ja'far 
' J 



Ibn al-Hanafiyya Ghulat 
I 

Abu Hashim 



Ismailis Isma'Tl 'Abdallah Musa Imamis 

I i 

Muhammad 1 

(see chart 4) 



Muhammad Twelver ShHtes 



Hasanids Husaymds Zaydis 



This chart shows groups formed around a real descent group rather than a line 
of caliphs, as in charts 1 and 2. The groups arc shown in bold next to the 
imams in whose name they branch off from the jama c a, or from other ShT'ites. 
The fact that the Hashimites were a real descent groups made ShT'ite sects 
much better suited to genealogical presentation than their non-Shfite counter- 
parts: sects proliferate as the family tree branches out. Since real descent group 
are also much more ramified than a succession of caliphs, this chart is greatly 
simplified. In column 3 we have the direct ancestors and descendants of the 
Prophet. As before, eponymous ancestors are printed in capitals. 
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CHART 7: THE ISMAIIJ CYCl.ES 
speaker prophet {rtatiq) asas and imams 

i. Adam ShTth (Seth) 

7 imams 

2.. Nuh Sam (Shem) 

7 imams 

3. Ibrahim Lshaq or IsmiiTl (Isaac or Ishmael) 

7 imams 

4- Musi Ha run (Aaron) 

7 imams 

5- c Isa ShamTm al-Safa (Peter) 

7 imams 

6. Muhammad c AlT 

7 imams: 
i.Hasan 
1. Husayn 

3. c AlT Zayn al- c Abidm 

4. Muhammad al-Baqir 

5. Jafar al-Sadiq 

6. Ismail 

7. Muhammad b. Isma'Tl 

7. Muhammad b. Isma c Tl returning as the Mahdi, end of history 

The seven imams in the first five eras are not usually identified by name, 
though there is occasional reference here and there to past imams and other 
dignitaries. It was only the ones in the current era - the sixth - that mattered. 
Under the Fatimids, the cycles eventually came to be revised as follows: 

1. Adam asas and 7 imams 

2. Noah asas and 7 imams 

3. Abraham asas and 7 imams 

4. Moses asas and 7 imams 

5. Jesus asas and 7 imams 

6. Muhammad asas and 7 heptads (i.e. 49), or an 

indeterminate number, of imams 

7. the Mahdi 
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CHART 8 ; THE IS MAI US AND RELATE D SECTS 



SHI'ITES 
1 



extinct sects 



(extinct) 




1 

NizarTs 
1 


Dn 


1 

TayyibTs 





* Also known as'AlawTs, which is somewhat confusing to a novice in that they are very 
different from the c AlawTs of the first two centuries, and emerge much later too. 
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CHART 9: THE IMAMS OF THE PROTATI MI D KSMA1IJS 

asas (i) C A1T, d. 661 

1 (z) al-Hasan, d. c. 670 

2 (3) al-Husayn, d. 680 

3 (4) c AlT Zayn al-'Abidln, d. 712. or 7:1:3 

4 (5) Muhammad al-Baqir, d. c. 7^5 

5 (6) Ja'far al-Sadiq, d. 765 

6 (7) Isma'Tl, d. before 765 

7 (1) Muhammad b. Isma'Tl 



The /;////</s m Salamiyya/imams in hiding: 

1 'Abdallah the elder, fl. 870s 1 

2 Ahmad b. 'Abdallah, 

3 Abu 'l-Shalaghlagh, d. c. 

4 Sa c Td/ c Ubaydallah al-Mahdl, 899-909' 



Fatimid caliphs: 

1 'Ubaydallah al-MahdT, 909-34 

2 Abu '1-Qasim Muhammad al-QaTm, 934—46 

3 al-Manstir, 946-53 

4 al-Mu c izz, 953-75 

5 aMAziz, 97^-96 

6 al-Halcim, 996-102:1: 

7 al-Zahir, 1021-36 

8 al-Mustansir, 1036-94 

9 al-Musta c lT, 1094-1:101 

10 al-Amir, 1 101—30 

11 al-Hafiz, 1 131-49 
.1:2 al-Zafir, .1149—54 
.1:3 al-Ftvaz, .1154-60 
14 al- c Adid, 1 160-71 



1 Known to opponents of the Ismailis .is 'Alxlallah b. Maymun al-Qaddah. 
2. His real name was Abu C A1T Muhammad b. Ahmad. 

3 A nephew rather than a son of his predecessor, but married to the latter's daughter. 
Though this was also the relationship between c AlT and Muhammad, it was problematic- to 
Sa'Td, alias c llbaydallah, 111 his role as imam, given the requirement that imamic succession 
be from father to son. 
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The first segment gives the imams shared by the Imamis and the Ismailis. The 
latter sometimes number them in the same way as the Imamis, but more often 
they count c AlT separately, starting the line of imams with al-Hasan. There ts a 
gap of about a century between the disappearance of Muhammad b. IsmiTTl 
and the emergence of the Ismaili sect, led by c Abdallah the elder. Whether or in 
what sense there was an Ismaili sect before this 'Abdallah is uncertain. The last 
hujja (later imam) of the Salamiyya period was the first Fatimid caliph. 
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CHART 10; THE CALIPHS, 632-1258 



Rashidun, in Medina: 


A 


-Mirtasim, 833-42 


Abu Bakr, 632-4 


a 


-Wathiq, 842-7 


£ Umar, 634-44 


a 


-Mutawakkil, 847-61 


TJthman, 644-56 


a 


-Muntasir, 861-2 




X 


-Musta'm, 862-6 


in Kufa: 


a 


-Mu c tazz, 866-9 


C A1T, 656-61 


a 


-MuhtadT, 869-70 




a 


-Mu'tamid, 870-92 


Umayyads, in Syria: 


a 


-Mu'tadid, 892-902 


Mtrawiya, 661-80 


a 


-MuktafT, 902-8 


YazTd I, 680-3 


;1 


-Muqtadir, 908-32 


Marwan I, 684-5 


a 


-Qahir, 932-4 


c Abd al-Malik, 685-705 


a: 


-RadT, 934-40 


al-WalTd I, 705-15 


a 


-MuttaqT, 940-4 


Sulayman, 715-17 


ai 


-MustakfT, 944-6 


c Umar II, 71.7-20 


a 


-MutT c , 946-74 


YazTd II, 720-4 


a 


-TaY, 974-9 c 


Hisham, 724-43 


a 


-Qadir, 991—1031 


al-Walld II, 743-4 


a' 


-Qa'im, 1031—75 


YazTd III, 744 


a 


-MuqtadT, 1:075-94 


Marwan II, 744-50 


a 


-Mustazhir, 1094-1118 




a 


-Mustarshid, 1118-35 


c Abbasids, in Iraq: 


a 


-Rashid, .1 135-6 


Abu l- c Abbas al-Saffah, 750-4 


a 


-MuqtafT, 1136-60 


al-Mansur, 754-75 


a! 


-Mustanjid, 1160-70 


al-MahdT, 775-85 




-MustadP, 1 170-80 


al-HadT, 785-6 


a 


-Nasir, 1180-1225 


Harun al-RashTd, 786-809 


a 


-Zahir, 1225-6 


al-AmTn, 809-13 




-Mustansir, 1226-42 


al-Ma'miin, 813-33 


ai 


-Musta c sim, 1242-58 
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CHART 11: CHRONOLOGY 



c. 570 birth of Muhammad 

622 hijra to Medina 

632 death of Muhammad 

632-4 caliphate of Abu Bakr, suppression of the ruhhi, beginning of the 

conquests 

634-44 caliphate of TJmar, conquest of Syria, Egypt, Iraq, Iran 
644 Uthman elected caliph by shura 

656 c Uthman killed by provincial malcontents after a siege of his house 

656-61 first civil war, c AlT's caliphate in Kufa 
661 c AlT murdered by a Kharijite (Ibn Muljam) 

661-750 Umayyacl dynasty in Syria 

661-80 caliphate of Mu c awiya, conquest of North Africa 
683-92 second civil war; Ibn al-Zubayr rebels against the Umayyads in 
Mecca as does al-Mukhtar in Kufa, while the Azariqa and 
Naidiyya Kharijites leave Basra to rebel in western Iran and 
Arabia respectively; but the rebels do not cooperate 
692 the Umayyads reconquer Mecca from Ibn al-Zubayr, who is 

killed; their bombardment of the Ka'ba goes down as one of their 
many misdeeds 

685-705 caliphate of c Abd al-Malik, builder of the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem 

694-714 governorship of al-Hajjaj in Iraq 

705-1 5 caliphate of al-WalTd I, conquest of Transoxania, al-Andalus, and 
Sincl 

744-50 third civil war, Hashimite revolution 
750-1258 'Abbasid dynasty 
750-2 first IbadT imamate in Oman 

754-75 caliphate of al-Mansur, builder of Baghdad 
756 al-Andalus secedes under c Abd al-Rahman I 

762-3 revolt of the c Alids Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (Medina) and 

IbrahTm (Basra) 

765 death of the c Alid scholar Ja c far al-Sadiq, sixth imam to the Imamis 

767 death of Abu HanTfa, foremost jurist in Kufa 

778—909 IbadT imamate in Tahert (Rustumicls, modern Algeria) 

794-893 second IbadT imamate in Oman 

796 death of Malik, foremost jurist in Medina 

798 death of Abu Yusuf, pupil of Abu HanTfa 

800-909 Aghlabid dynasty in Ifriqiya (modern Tunisia) 

809 death of Harun al-RashTd 
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811-13 fourth civil war pitting al-Ma'mun against al-Amln 

817 Ma'mun announces the succession of c AlT al-Rida 

818 Ma'mfin leaves Marw for Baghdad, arriving in 819 
820 death of al-Shafi c I 

821-76 Tahirid dynasty in Khurasan and Transoxania 
833 Ma'mun institutes the inquisition (inibini); he dies four months 

later 

833-42 reign of al-Mu c tasim; mihna of Ibn Hanbal, introduction of 

caliphal slave soldiers 
842-7 reign of al-Wathiq; mihna actively maintained 

847-61 reign of al-Mutawakkil, abolition of the mihna 
855 death of Ibn Hanbal, Traditionalists scholar and hero 

861 assassination of al-Mutawakkil, slave soldiers take over 

861-945 break up of the c Abbasid caliphate 

860s rise of the Saffand dynasty in SIstan (till 1003) and of the Tulunid 

dynasty in Egypt (till 905) 
860 death of al-Qasim b. Ibrahim, leading Zaydl scholar in Medina 

869 death of al-Jahiz, Mtrtazilite litterateur 

874 disappearance of the twelfth imam 

897 establishment of the Zaydl imamate in Yemen (on and off till 

1962) 

900-1005 Samanid dynasty in Transoxania and Khurasan 
906-89 Hamdanid dynasty in Mosul 
909 Fatimid conquest of North Africa 

912-61 c Abd al-Rahman III, founder of the Umayyad caliphate in 
al-Andalus 

923 death of al-TabarT, exegete, jurist, and chief source for the history 

of the Islamic world up to his own time 
925 death of Abu Bakr al-Razi, philosopher, and physician 

934 death of Abu Hatim al-Razi, Ismaili missionary 

944- 1004 Hamdanid dynasty in Aleppo 

945- 1055 Buy id dynasty in Iraq; other branches (with slightly different 

dates) in Rayy, Jibal, Pars, and Kerman 
950 death of the philosopher al-Farabl 

969 Fatimid conquest of Egypt 

976-97 Sebiiktegin founds the Ghaznavid dynasty 
999-1030 Mahmud of Ghazna 
1010 Sbfibname of FirdawsT 

1022 death of al-Mufld, Imami scholar 

1031 end of Umayyad caliphate in al-Andalus, political fragmentation 

1037 death of the philosopher Ibn STna 
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1040 Oghuz Turks led by Seljuqs defeat the Ghaznavids at Dandanqan 

1048 death of the polymath al-BTrunl 

1055 Seljuqs enter Baghdad under Tughril Beg 

1058 death of the Sunni scholar al-MawardT 

1062 Yusuf b. TashulTn, leader of the Almoravicls, founds Marrakesh 

1:063 death of Tughril Beg, great sultan of the Seljuqs 

1063-72 sultanate of Alp Arslan 

1067 death of the Imami scholar al-TusI 

1071 Oghuz Turks led by Alp Arslan defeat the Byzantines at 

Manzikert; Turks overrun Anatolia (modern Turkey) 
1072-92 sultanate of Malikshah 

108 s Toledo falls to the Christians; death of the Sunni scholar 

al-Juwaynl 

1086 Yusuf b. Tashufln, Almoravid leader, begins the conquest of 

al-Andalus 

1092 death of the vizier Nizam al-Mulk 

1095 Pope Urban preaches the first Crusade 

1099 the Crusaders conquer Jerusalem 

1.105-18 sultanate of Muhammad Tapar 

mi death of al-Ghazail, foremost Sunni scholar 

1118-57 sultanate of Sanjar 

1 127-1251 Zengid dynasty in Mosul, other branches in northern 
Mesopotamia; Zengids in Aleppo and Damascus, 1147-83 
(conquered by the Ayyubid Saladin) 

1 130 death of Ibn Tumart, founder of the Almohad movement 

1147 the Ahnohads evict the Almoravids, continuing till 1269 (when all 

of Spain apart from Granada falls to the Christians) 

1150-1220 expansionist Khwarizmshahs 

1157 end of the great Seljuq sultanate; smaller branches continue 

1169-1252 Ayyubid dynasty in Egypt 

.1 171 end of the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt 

1178-1260 Ayyubid dynasties in various Syrian cities, falling to the Mongols 

or Mamluks in 1260 or shortly thereafter 
1187 Saladin defeats the Crusaders at Hattln, retakes Jerusalem 

1180-1225 the caliph al-Nasir 
1198 death of the philosopher Ibn Rushd 

1252 beginning of the Mamluk regime in Egypt 

1:256 the Mongols led by Hulagu capture Alamut, putting an end to the 

'New Mission' 

1258 the Mongols storm Baghdad, putting an end to the caliphate 

1260 the Mamluks defeat the Mongols at c Ayn Jaltit 
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When new editions and translations preserve the pagination of an earlier edition (usually 
in the margin), the references in this hook are always to the original pagination. 
IslamicistS would save themselves a great deal of trouble if they could agree always to do 
this, and always to preserve the original pagination (or paragraph division) when they 
prepare new editions and translations themselves, taking a leaf out of the book of the 
classicists (see below, s. v. Plato - much the same could have been said ml Aristotle or 
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pages of English translations of secondary literature are also dead cutis, and it is 
particularly galling to have to go to the library to locate passages in the translation of a 
work of which one has the original on one's shell) Where new editions or translations 
omit the original pagination, 1 sometimes give references to both. But giving multiple 
references to the same passage is time-consuming, I do not always do so, and I never give 
more than three. 
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